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Tuere used to be talk about Truth and Fiction, as something 
opposed to each other; and it used to be said—and the para- 
dox held good—that the strange things of real life are some- 
times stranger than fiction. but there is now no longer any 
room for such talk. For Fiction has become the form of 
nearly all Truth; and the strange things of real life, and the 
things of real life that are not strange, (if any such indeed 
there be,) all are alike invested with its garb. Metaphysics, 
theology, and law are taught in tales; history, ecclesiastical, 
civil,and military, read in romances; political and politico-eco- 
nomical theories, and socialistic schemes, announced in novels; 
the natural history of animals, birds, fishes, and insects; the sci- 
ence of trees, plants, and flowers ; the wonders of astronomy and 
geology, anatomy, and physiology, set forth in stories, or strung 
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upon some more or less imaginary string. We have not yet 
arrived at the mathematical novel, or algebraic tale. Log- 
arithms still stand in the hard severity of naked tables; and the 
wonders of the Calculus, outraging all experience, yet, as Euler 
says, more to be trusted than experience—are not yet embo- 
died in the thrilling romance. But nearly everything else has 
put on some fictitious garb. 

Now it is a bad thing for fiction to degenerate into fact— 
the form without the truth of fiction. For the ideal is truer 
than the real; the living creations of the productive imagina- 
tion are of the highest order of truth. And it is a miserable 
thing and most detrimental to the soul—especially in child- 
hood, whether of individuals or of peoples—that it should be 
shut out of the living world of true and pure fiction, through 
which alone the ideas of the sublime and wonderful, the divine 
and eternal out of nature and above nature, find their first en- 
trance into the mind. It is a mean use of the imagination 
when it is merely made to furnish a string on which barren 
facts are mechanically strung, or to construct sets of shelves 
and pigeon holes where “ useful knowledges” are laid away 
dry and juiceless, labeled and numbered, to gather dust, like 
the contents of a pawnbroker’s shop! 

But of all works which have any element of fiction in them, 
we have a special dislike to that class of books in which 
automaton personages—without any true living life in them— 
are put to reciting the elements of religious faith and practice in 
a way which makes them a very poor substitute for the Church 
Catechism, or to talking pious platitudes of religious opinion, 
or slender sentimentalities of devout emotion—a sort of 
Christian slip-slop never in good taste, even if put into the 
purest good English, but in the worst possible taste if couched 
in the cant phraseology of “ Evangelical ” “ vital piety,” (as 
it calls itself;) though happily that dialect is unintelligible to 
all well bred persons, unless it has been made by peculiar cir- 
cumstances their duty (as it has been ours) to learn and un- 
derstand it as one learns any foreign barbarous tongue. Of 
this sort of trash—passing under the general name of religious 
fiction, novel, tale, or story,—more or less sound or erroneous 
in point of teaching, and more or less respectable or wretched 
in point of taste, we have of late years had a prodigious deal. 

t may be that a fastidious dread of being associated in ad- 
vance in the minds of readers of true culture with this sort of 
books, as well as a desire not to be confounded with works of 
a higher order which may properly be called religious novels— 
such as some of Miss Yonge’s charming domestic tales, which 
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are exquisite products of true creative genius, with a predomi- 
nant religious purpose, or rather a special religious aim ;—this, 
we say, may have led the author of the New Priest in Con- 
ception Bay so particularly to disclaim for his work the char- 
acter of a religious novel, which its title might naturally suggest. 
The disclaimer is true. The work is not a religious novel, 
in the sense of having any special religious aim, like some of 
Miss Yonge’s books ; on it is a thousand million miles away 
from being a religious novel in the sense of that other wretch- 
ed sort of works we have referred to; although at the same time 
religion, in a certain way, comes into the plot as supplying 
the basis and motive for its action, incident, and display of 
character. The object of the author is to create men, women, 
and children—living individual human beings—and to let 
them live and act, feel, love, suffer, and enjoy, in a true 
human way. In a word, it is a work of art; and works of art— 
creations merely beautiful—have a place in the moral universe 
as needful and important as sermons. Of the author him- 
self (although there is scarcely more than a line or two ex- 
pressing any opinion on religious matters in his own person, 
and these might as well have been left out) one would say 
that he is undoubtedly a religious man, a Christian-religious 
man, an Anglican, or Anglo-American Church-Christian- 
religious man: and his work fulfills the negative obligations 
which such a man would of necessity feel to be imposed 
upon him as an artist—namely, not to do any moral harm by 
his work. More than this, his work is pervaded by a positive 
uality of sound and healthy moral and religious influence. 
Sut it is not its great object to inculcate any particular relig- 
ious lesson, to preach any special sermon. The spirit and 
principles of the Romish Church, and, especially, the Jesuit 
system, furnish the main impulse to the action and progress of 
the story ; but much in the same way as Cameronian or Cove- 
nanting ideas and feelings do in some of Sir Walter Scott’s 
works—only with somewhat more of direct theological discus- 
sion and debate. Yet, we think it not unlikely that many 
persons will regard the work as having mainly a polemical 
purpose—as an exposure of the Romish and Jesuitical system 
of doctrine and morals, and will like it chiefly on this account— 
appreciating it in such a point of view better than in its more 
general and higher quality as a work of creative art. In his 
future productions (for surely we have almost a right to ex- 
pect something more from one so richly endowed with genuine 
creative power) we imagine the author will manage the mat- 
ter somewhat differently in this respect. 
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But it is time to go into a more particular analysis of the 
work under consideration ; although for many of our readers 
it is at this time doubtless unnecessary for us to give a particu- 
lar account of the scene and plot of the story ; and as to those 
who have not yet read it, (but who, we hope, will,) we do not 
think it right to diminish their pleasure by telling them too 
much beforehand. It is enough to say that the scene of the 
story is laid in the island of Newfoundland. We are intro- 
duced into an altogether new and fresh nature, with its corres- 

onding new and peculiar social life—which the author, with 
fis wonderful talent for beautiful description, for exquisite and 
minute word painting, has invested with a strange, we had 
almost said, a fascinating interest. Much of the peculiar 
charm of the work is connected with this vivid delineation, and 
the novel aspects of the scenery and face of the country, and 
the modes and ways of the fisher people who are mostly its 
inhabitants. So much for the scene. As to the plot, it is 
enough also to say that it turns mainly on the reconversion of 
a minister of the English Church, who had strayed away into 
the Romish fold, abandoning his wife in order to become a 
priest in that communion. There is a secondary plot—being 
the attempted abduction of a beautiful young girl, through 
the contrivance of a villain of a Jesuit priest, in order to get 
her out of the way of interfering with his plans in regard to 
the destination of her lover. 

Among the various critical opinions these volumes have 
called forth, we have seen the judgment expressed that to be 
rightly appreciated the work must be regarded as a series of 
beauti‘ul Dae of characters and scenes, rather than as a 
regularly constructed story. This may or may not have a 
measure of truth in it, according to the sense in which it is 
taken: for the expression is not altogether unambiguous. The 
work is certainly something other and far more than a mere 
series of scene and character drawings, and least of all is it 
(what the words might possibly be taken to imply the intima- 
tion of) a series of disconnected sketches. On the contrary, it 
is a story, and as regularly constructed a story as any ever 
told. It has its plot—its main and its secondary plot; and it 
is regularly and completely unfolded, with its beginning, 
middle, and end. 

But if it be meant that the eminent merit and peculiar 
interest of the work lie, in the scene and character delineations 
(particularly the latter) in a greater degree than in the plot, in 
its development and completion as a mere story—we entirely 
agree with the judgment. 
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There are works of art—novel, tale, romance—which to be 
rightly judged, must before all be looked at as stories in the 
strict and proper sense of the word,—in which the merit of the 
work depends upon the plot, its conception, its construction, its 
conduct, its skillful unfolding and end, and upon the degree of 
interest, profound or lively, “which it awakens as a story. In 
such a work, the delineation and development of character and 
passion, description, scenery, dialogue, everything, in short, is 
subordinate, is constructed so as to subserve the unfolding, the 
progress and denouement of the plot. The story is the primary 
thing, the development of character the secondary. The 
delineation of character may be more or less an element of 
interest. In some works it may be so slight that the end of 
the story is the end of the interest. In others, the personages 
of the story may be beautiful products of creative art—true, 
living persons, objects in themselves of lively interest to us ; 
but still it may be that our interest in their outward fates and 
fortunes is so much the strongest as to hurry us forward with 
breathless eagerness to get to the end of the story ; and it is not 
until afterwards that we feel at leisure to contemplate their 
characters and to enjoy the delight which the representation 
inspires. We are not saying that this is a merit in such works 
as products of art. It isa defect. It is the province of the 
artist to prevent the conflict of these two sorts of interest. 
The highest artistic power is shown in a story of the utmost 
intensity of interest as a story, so managed, in its natural 
pauses or landing-places, or otherwise, as to leave you disposed 
to take in the full significance and effect of all the other ele- 
ments of beauty and delight—character, trait, passion, senti- 
ment, scene, bye-play—that are introduced. 

It is rarely, however, that both these elements of interest are 
found in the highest degree in the same work in such perfect 
union as that there is neither conflict nor predominance, but 
each reciprocally and equally necessary and subservient to 
the other. In most cases it is truer to say that one or the 
other predominates. In some works, almost everything else 
exists for the sake of the story—every other interest is subor- 
dinate to that. In others, on the contrary, the story is the 
secondary thing, and the delineation and dev elopment of 
character ihe primary. The story exists for the sake of the 
characters, more than the characters for the story. 

This was the case with the old Greek drama. The plot 
subserved the dramatic development of character and passion. 
Those old Greek poets took the commonest and most familiar 
fables for their ground and plot. That the same story had 
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been taken before by half a dozen poets, was no reason why 
it should not be taken again by a new poet; but rather a 
reason to the contrary. It gave him the better chance to vin- 
dicate his possession of the very highest endowment of crea- 
tive power, by filling the same scene with living persons of 
his own making, the same in name with the persons created by 
his predecessors; the same in position, circumstances, and 
the influences that wrought upon them; the same in fortune 
and fate ; the same in general character and passion ; yet each 
one with an individuality entirely their own, distinct and 
separate from that of any that had gone before; as living, as 
true, as real, perhaps more true, more real. 

So with Shakespeare. His stories and plots were as old as 
the hil's, and as familiar as sunrise. He never troubled him- 
self toinvent one. He took one lying at hand—no matter, 
apparently, how trite. The interest was in his handling—in 
the living persons whom he made to appear and act on the 
scene of the old familiar story. The development of charac- 
ter was the paramount thing with him; the plot furnished the 
conditions and influences under which the living persons of his 
creation unfolded themselves, in the way of true human ac- 
tion and passion, according to their individual characters. 
And the making real living individual men and women in this 
way, is a higher work of the imaginative faculty than the 
invention of an interesting story—interesting for its incident, 
adventure, catastrophe—no matter how powerful that interest 
may be. 


Now, the author of the “New Priest” has given’us a work 
in which the interest for us, is not so much inits story as in 
its scene and character-drawing. It is a dramatic story— 
the great purpose being development of human nature, action, 
and passion, in living persons of the author’s own making— 
none the Jess real, but all the more real because made by him 
instead of being exactly copied from any actual model. The 
story is not a poor one: on the contrary, it is a good one, well 
constituted, forthe most part skillfully unfolded, and through- 
out beautifully told. The plot, indeed, the ground plan or 
outline, is the furthest in the world from being novel or 
original. But the filling it up—all the particular action and 
incident, scenery and circumstance—all that goes to give de- 
velopment, progress, and issue—the story, in short, in all that 
constitutes its particularity, or what it actually is in the book— 
is perfectly original—as much a product of the author’s crea- 
tive faculty as the individual character of the persons he has 
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made to act upon the scene. Other writers before him have 
told the story of the apostasy and reconversion of apostate 
Protestant ministers, ial of the abduction, or attempted ab- 
duction, of beautiful young women through Jesuit instigation ; 
but the story told in the New Priest, is a story apart by itself. 
Just such a case never happened before. The events that 
came to pass up in Newfoundland and among those fisher 
folk, never exactly took place anywhere else but there. Old 
as the hills, therefore, as the story is, it is yet a story perfectly 
fresh and new; and the author has invested it with an ex- 
ceeding interest. 

But interesting as the work is as a story, that is not its chief 
interest. When we had read it and satisfied all our curiosity 
about it as a mere story, we were just as much disposed to 
read it over again for the sake of something else, as we ever 
were to renew the reading of Othello, or the Merchant of 
Venice. And this second reading has given us a clearer 
perception and a stronger feeling both of the imaginative 
power and of the talent of the author, than we got from the 
first reading. He can make scenes, and he can make per- 
sons, that are not mere copies from the actual, but are genuine 
creations: and not human persons alone, but also animals; 
for the white poney that Mr. Naughton went a riding on with 
Miss Dare, is an individual with an identity sharply defined, 
(particularly his hinder parts,) against that of all other ponies 
in the universe ; and as. to the dog Epictetus, he is not only 
not to be confounded with the mass of dogs, but he is almost 
a person himself: and yet the strokes of the pencil that sketch 
them to our mind’s eye are so few and slight! Of course we 
do not mean to put poney and dog making, on a par with men 
and women making—which we perceive we have laid ourselves 
open to question about from our mode of adverting to the 
author’s remarkable skill in word-painting—often with a sin- 
gle word putting before your eyes a whole clear picture. 

We do not, as we have already said, propose to impair the 
interest of the work for those who have not yet read it, by 
giving any particular account of its story. But there are 
some observations on the author’s characters, and on some of 
the other qualities of the work, which we wish to make, and 
which may help give our readers a fuller and better idea of 
its merits asa work of art. To these, and to such extracts— 
serving the same end—as may be detached from their connec- 
tion, (a difficult thing in any living organic whole,) we shall 
devote the residue of the space we have. 

Of the numerous characters introduced into this work, it is 
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not the best manner of criticism to judge of them from the 
point of view of the comparative interest, liking or dislike, 
they inspire us with; but we have not time to attempt an 
exact appreciation of all of them in a more absolute way—as 
to what they are in themselves, and in their relations to the 
unity of the work as an organic whole; and so we shall allow 
ourselves in the very natural way of speaking of them ac- 
cording to the sort and degree of the impression they made 
upon us—just as every one is apt to speak of those they en- 
counter in actual life. We cannot particularize all of them, 
nor even all of some mark; and therefore feel bound to say 
here, that there is scarcely a personage brought upon the 
scene, however inconsiderable, that does not, in some slight 
trait at least, reveal the creative mind and true artistic hand 
of the author. Scarcely an old crone of a fisherwife, with 
nothing for her part but to say half a dozen words, that has 
not a living individuality as sharply defined, by a single stroke 
or two, as anything of the like sort in Shakespeare. Granny 
Palasher, and old Granny Frank, for instance, are mere word- 
etchings, but in their sort they are as spirited, as full of ex- 
pression, as Retzch’s outlines. 

Of the personages of the work, Father Debree, or, (as he is 
also called,) Father Ignatius, and Lucy Barbury, are those on 
whose fates and fortunes the interest of the story mainly turns. 
Lucy Barbury is a character of perfect loveliness—as beauti- 
ful in mind and heart as in person, full of untaught grace and 
unconscious goodness. And the delineation is made with ex- 
quisite and consummate skill; only one can hardly help 
regretting the little we see of her; for she disappears from 
the scene near the beginning of the first volume, and gets 
home again only near the close of the second; and one feels 
rather unwilling to shut up the book without seeing and hear- 
ing her a little more. 

Of Father Debree, it is harder to speak. We cannot help 
thinking that the author has attempted in him a problem ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not altogether impracticable—almost 
a union of incompatibilities—something not in keeping with 
the truth of human nature. He is the “ New Priest in Con- 
ception Bay,” stationed there just before the opening of the 
story. He had been, we are left to gather, a clergyman of 
the English Church in Jamaica—a married man and father ; 
he and his wife both became converts to the Romish Church, 
and separated from each other, in order that he might become 
a Romish priest—whether with or without his wife’s willing 
concurrence, does not appear. She became the inmate of a 
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convent at Lisbon; but is startled and put upon returning 
from her apostasy, through the devilish practices of a villain- 
ous Jesuit priest abusing the opportunities of the confessional. 
She renounces the Church of Abominations, and comes to 
Newfoundland to attempt the restoration of her husband to 
his hereditary faith. There also it happens that Father Nicho- 
las, the villainous Jesuit, had been sent by his superiors, a 
short time before. Thus all three find themselves t gether in 
that remote, bleak island, and amidst its rude nature, and rude 
but kindly fisher people: and out of the wife’s agonizing ear- 
nestness for her husband’s conversion, and out of the intrigues 
and villainous practices of the Jesuit, (serving the Evil One in 
the way natural to the members of that order,) grows the story 
of the book. 

The wife comes to the island under the name of Mrs. Barré, 
with two children, one of whom is represented to have died 
just before the opening of the story, and the other, little Mary, 
(whose picture is one of the most beautiful little cabinet gems 
we ever saw,) becomes, in the sequel, unconsciously instru- 
mental, among other causes, in her unknown father’s conver- 
sion. The reader understands almost from the outset, that Mrs. 
Barre is the New Priest’s separated wife: but among the 
people, she passes, naturally enough, for a widow; although 
ier intimate friends, Mr. Wellon and Miss Dare, are aware of 
the profound interest she takes in Father Debree, ne believe 
it to be the interest of a near relative, apparently, however, 
without suspecting its exact nature. 

Now the problem is, how to make this Mr. De Brie, the 
“ New Priest,” Father Debree, Father Ignatius, (for by all 
these names he is called,) as respectable in head and in heart, as 
the author would have us take him to be. There is nothing 
incredible in a man of high intellect and good charaecter— 
through some morbidness of devotional sensibility, or vanity, 
or intellectual pride, or some neglect of duty, or tampering 
with things to be let alone—falling into the snare of the Moth- 
er of Abominations. We have all known cases of this sort. 
But that a man with any respectable qualities of head and 
heart, should be able to renounce the prior, sacred and invio- 
lable obligations of husband and father, in order to take upon 
him the new obligations of a Romish priest—obligations not 
at all implied in ‘the fact of his becoming a convert to the 
tomish faith—this is harder to be conceived. It is a case that 
we for ourselves have never known. One would say before- 
hand, that none but a villain could do it without an overpow- 
ering conviction of duty; and nune but a fool could have any 
such absurd conviction. But if he loved his wife; if the love 
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between them was mutual, tender, and deep; and if he loved 
his children—it is scarcely possible to suppose him such a 
stupendous villain as the selfish abandonment of them would 
imply : and so we would be the more driven to hold him for 
afool. But we are expected to take Mr. De Brie neither for a 
villain nor a fool; but, on the contrary, for a man whose 
qualities of head and of heart are above the ordinary standard 
of respectability—a man of superior abilities and superior 
tone of character. He is represented as a gentleman, a man 
of nice honor, generous sentiments, and delicate sensibilities ; 
a man also of fine parts, a scholar of high culture, and just 
taste. 

Now how to imagine such a man acting so like a villain, or 
a fool ? 

The only possible solution is in suggesting the worse than 
Circean power that must lie in the devilish cup of abomina- 
tions of the Romish Church—transforming men to something 
worse than brutes, by nebanae..| all right clear sense of duty 
and of honor in the unhappy victims who are in any way lett 
to drink of its intoxication and enchantment. The author 
says nothing of this sort. He is a great way off from intimat- 
ing it. But is it not the moral he would imply? Or rather, 
since it is not necessary, (as we have already in effect elsewhere 
said,) to suppose him to have had any special moral in view, is 
it not at once the moral that may be inferred by us and the 
justification of the author as artist? At any rate it is the only 
solution and vindication we can give for the creation of just 
such a character—the only ground of its conceivable truth to 
nature. It is too a solution that tallies with our own observa- 
tion, and, we dare say, with that of others too. It does seem 
as if there was nce + Ts in the very act and fact of apostasy 
from our Church to the Romish to pervert the commen sense 
and common honesty of those who fall away—no matter how 
high their character may have been for those qualities before. 
Indeed there is scarcely a case of such falling off, that has 
come under our particular observation, in which we have not 
had occasion more or less to deplore some dereliction from 
truth and honor; in some instances, gross falsehood or mean- 
ness, on the part of those we had been accustomed to esteem as 
gentlemen, men ofa nice sense of veracity and honor. 

We desire to be understood as speaking only of apostates 
from our Church to the Romish. Men born in the Romish com- 
munion—especially if they are men of a certain order of intel- 
lect ; all persons, indeed, of a naturally religious and believing 
disposition—may yet be as honest and upright, as faithful and 
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honorable, as good and venerable, as good Father Terence in 
this work is—no thanks to the Romish system though, but to 
God’s favor of nature and of grace, in spite of the system. 

Now, to reconvert a man who has not only fallen away to 
the Romish Church, but has trampled on the most sacred and 
inviolable of prior obligations in order to become a priest in 
that communion, without any necessity of obligation to be- 
come one even on the principles of the system he has embrac- 
ed—to reconvert such a man in any respectable way, and to 
make him respectable when you have got him converted, is 
no easy task; and it is praise enough to say that the author 
has accomplished the task as well as it can be done. Without 
awakening our sympathies in his behalf to the utmost pitch, 
without moving us to profound admiration, respect, or love, 
yet Mr. De Brie excites in us no dislike or contempt ; on the 
contrary, we like him and esteem him. We look upon him as 
a sensible man and a good man—a man of superior endow- 
ment, indeed, and of a warm, rich and deep heart, left to fall 
into the great folly and wickedness of apostasy, and abandon- 
ment of his duties, through the power of some strange unex- 

lained foregone hallucination begetting in him a morbid de- 
ladon of duty. We therefore hope for his recovery. We are 
glad, aud believe it a real and good recovery when it takes 
lace. And when, immediately after his public restoration to the 
ee of the Holy Mother he had forsaken, he perishes, in the 
snow storm, we stand, along with good Father Terence, around 
his grave with tears of love and pity, sympathizing with the 
blended, broken-hearted joy and sorrow of the wife, now widow- 
ed by death, but not so badly widowed as when he lived, but 
lived not for her; and we feel that the strange, half-revealed 
struggles of a good man are happily over, and that he is at 
rest. Perhaps the longer the reader contemplates the charac- 
ter in this point of view, the better he may comprehend the 
secret of the author’s own conception of it—although this is 
merely our conjecture; at any rate, the better will he, we 
think, be satisfied with this creation of the author’s imagin- 
ation. 

Partly, however, no doubt, our feelings of pity and sympa- 
thy, liking and esteem for De Brie, and our interest and joy 
in his recovery to the truth, are due to our sympathy with his 
wife, who is a noble and beautiful character—although there 
are difficulties of a similar sort, but far less in degree, in the 
way of a satisfactory management of her case. 

But we must here signalize one instance in which the au- 
thor has done something worse than fall short of the highest 
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ideal perfection of delineation. We impute to him as a posi- 
tive fault—a blot and a blemish in his delineation of Mrs. 
Barre—that dialogue betwen her and Father Nicholas, the 
villainous Jesuit priest. We do not like it. It is not dignified, 
nor delicate, for her to bandy talk, and argument, and cutting 
words, with such an unmitigated villain as she knew him to be, 
and after what had passed between them in former times—nor 
to let herself be drawn into it by anything he could say. It is 
out of keeping with her character. 

As to the rest, we have only to say thatif the readers of this 
work find (as we think most readers will find) the narrative of 
the interviews between the husband and wife, and their behavior 
and conversations with each other in the earlier part of the 
story, less interesting and less satisfactory than the other 
delineation and dialogue of the work, they must bear in mind 
the exceeding difficulty of coming up to the demands of the 
highest ideal standard in the case, and be content that the 
author has not left ill-done what perhaps it was scarcely possi- 
ble any one could perfectly accomplish. 

But of all the characters of the work that have a marked 
individuality and produce a decided impression upon the 
reader, (and there are a score of such,) Skipper George and 
Father Terence are undoubtedly those that will make the 
strongest and most agreeable impression. Delineations more 
exquisite are scarcely to be found in the whole compass of 
literature. 

Skipper George is a fisherman, the father of sweet Lucy 
Barbury, and though he may possibly remind some readers of 
Dickens’s old Peggotty—being generically of the same order, 
a fisherman ennobled by nobility of soul—yet he is a purely 
original creation, with an individuality of his own, perfectly 
distinct from Peggotty, and every other known person in the 
world. The author is evidently a man that can do his own 
making, and would scorn to borrow ; and therefore the very 
likeness we have suggested makes us quite sure he had no 
acquaintance with Peggotty when he sketched Skipper George. 
His character is a delightful combination of unconscious good- 
ness and wisdom—the wisdom born of the goodness and the 
unconsciousness equal in respect to both. Like all such great 
and rich hearted natures, he is gentle and kind, modest and 
simple as a child, while full of a noble and genuine manliness. 

Skipper George has no children left but Lucy and a younger 
little girl. He had lost all his sons, the great wealth of those 
simple fisher folk—and two of them (with two of his nephews) 
at once in a most sorrowful way. We wish we could give the 
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father’s narrative. It isa piece of the most genuine and beau- 
tiful pathos we ever saw; there are not many voices, we think, 
that could read it without choking, nor many eyes without 
filling with tears. But we have room only for the beginning 
of the chapter—containing a fireside picture of Skipper George 
and his family : 


“When supper was over, and after the three-wicked lamp in the chimney was 
lighted, she read, out of a book that Miss Dare had lent her, a story of an ancient 
mariner, and his strange voyage ; while the mother knitted a pair of woolen 
leggins for her husband, and the stout fisher sat upright, with Janie on his knee, 
sometimes looking at his daughter as she read, and sometimes looking, musingly, 
into the fire, where the round bake-pot stood, covered with its blazing ‘ splits,’ and 
tinkled quietly to itself. 

“George Barbury was a large, strong-bodied man, more than six feet in height, 
with a broad chest, and every way a pattern of a stout, healthy fisherman, His 
rusty clothes,—jacket, and vest, and trowsers,—patched evenly and cleanly at the 
knees and elbows, had a manly look; so had his shoes, with their twine-ties, and 
his strong, thick-ribbed stockings, and thick woolen shirt, and plain black ’ker- 
chief round his neck; but, above all, that weather-beaten face of his, with 
grizzled whiskers half-way down, and the kind, simple eyes, that looked out over 
all at once, and the bald head, with grizzled, curling locks, of those that always 
look as if they never grew beyond a certain length and never needed cutting. 
All this great, massive head and kindly face were open now, for, in deference to 
the reading,* he sat uncovered. The little girl had listened, at first, with great 
interest, to the wondrous rhyme, but was soon asleep, with one arm stretched at 
length over her father’s, with the little, busy hand at rest, having dropped the 
chip which, at first, had illustrated the story ; one wing of her cap was pushed up 
from her chubby face, and one stout little leg was thrust forth, so as to show a 
shoe studded with nail-heads all around the sole. 

“The daughter, by natural gift of God and happy growth, was, in some ways, 
a different being from her parents. Much beauty of outward things, much beauty 
of inward thoughts, and an ideal world,—with its sky above, and earth and bound- 
less sea below,—which lies in the mind of every speaking or mute poet, as the old 
Platonists supposed it to lie in the divine mind;—these things this girl saw, and 
her parents saw not; even her mother, only partly. In the vision of these, the 
daughter was beyond the one; apart from the other. But in how much more had 
she deep sympathy with them and kindred to them, because she had lost nothing 
while she had gained so much! All human hearts and minds that have not 
quenched that light of Christ ‘that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,’ can know and feel truth, heartiness, manliness, womanliness, childlikeness, 
at sight, much or a little: and the conscience which Lucy brought to judge of 
higher things and things farther, was the selfsame that the rest of them applied to 
lower and near things. Some sentences of false religion she quietly changed in 
reading, and only spoke of them when all was done. 

“The fisherman approved the painting of the icebergs, and the bending over, 
and pitching and swaying of the ship, and the shaking of the sails, and the drop- 
ping down 

* Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the light-house top,’ 


and the mother approved the moral that bade us love all things, both great and 
small, after that more than once the tears had come to her eyes as she sat knit- 
ting ; and Lucy’s voice, as gentle and musical, and clear as the gurgle of a brook 


* Their readings are generally from the Bible and Prayer-book. 
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that the rain has filled, would sometimes run fuller, and sometimes break, and 
somtimes cease to be heard for a while, and she would sit and gaze at the burning 
lamp or the fire, or up through the wide chimney at the starry sky; and they all 
thought that the words about the silent sea, and the wondrous harmonies made by 
the blessed spirits through the sailors’ bodies, were exceeding beautiful. And 
after it was done, the father and mother, and the bright girl,—who had so many 
more, and so much fairer, fancies than they,—all agreed in this judgment: that no 
man had a right to bring false religion, ora lie against the honor of God, into 
poetry, any more than into the catechism.” Vol. I, pp. 74-76. 


Lucy Barbury and her cousin James Urston have for some 
time had a more than cousinly affection for each other, without 
being well aware of it. James is a Roman Catholic and des- 
tined for the priesthood, but he renounces the vocation. The 
both find out the state of their hearts by finding out, through 
the firmness of Lucy’s mother, that the difference of religion 
must prevent their being more than cousins. Poor Lucy takes 
a fever that is going about, and fills all hearts with love and all 
eyes with tears that hear the sweet revelations of a pure and 
pious soul in the delirium that comes on. Suddenly she disap- 
pears. She is traced to a convent; and then all trace is lost. 
Suspicion turns on Father Nicholas, the Jesuit; and a large 
part of the story grows out of the attempt made to trace and 
recover her. Good Father Terence has no communion in the 
villainies of his brother priest ; indeed, he is too simply good 
to suspect ill of others—though he is forced, before the story is 
through, to pronounce his colleague a hard, bad man. 

This Father Terence is a most delightful portraiture, and 
most beantifully drawn. A Romish priest, yet the very soul 
of goodness and honor! With a poor head for logic and 
theology, but with a great, rich heart. With a simple, 
unquestioning faith in his hereditary religion—a faith not born 
of reflection, but imbibed in childhood—he has never attempt- 
ed to do any thinking of his own in the matter; never once 
thought of subjecting the creed and system of his Church to 
any criticism ; while his goodness, his unconscious simplicity 
and integrity, have instinctively appropriated everything good 
in it, and repelled everything bad from coming into contact 
with him or becoming even a matter of knowledge to him; 
and so he is untainted by any of the abominations of the 
practical system of Romanism. 

In contrast, in certain respects, with Father Terence, is Elna- 
than Bangs, or, at least, they are brought together on the scene 
in a juxtaposition that serves to put each of them into striking 
reliet. Bangs is an American merchant, peddler, lecturer, or 
roving Jack at all trades, who turns up in Newfoundland, and 
with Yankee curiosity poking his nose into the mystery of 
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poor Lucy’s disappearance, pokes his nose, with a vast deal of 
sagacity, into that mystery, and into the mysteries of the 
Romish Church, to the infinite mirth of the reader. Profess- 
ing (the unconscionable rogue) a wish to be instructed into the 
Roman Catholic religion, and to be converted to it—if such 
should be the result of instruction—he is turned over by 
Father Nicholas, the Jesuit, (who does not care a brass button 
about the real salvation of any soul in the universe,) to Father 
Terence, who has a true love for all souls, and who gladly 
undertakes the task of Bangs’s conversion. 

Establishing himself accordingly near the priest’s house, by 
Father Nicholas’s direction, for the greater convenience of 
intercourse, the Yankee, using his own sharp eyes and ears, 
instructs himself in a great many more things than he gets in- 
struction in from Father Terence. The good Father, however, 
does his best to win him to the bosom of the Holy Roman 
Church. Some of the most remarkable discussions that ever 
took place between priest and neophyte are recorded. The 
humor is exquisite; the fun iecandiias and irresistible. The 
pretensions of the Romish Church are upset and exposed to 
ridicule in a way as thoroughly effectual as it is infinitely 
laughable. 

Good Father Terence appears, we must confess, to very poor 
advantage as a logician and theologian, in the hands of the 
astute Elnathan, who keeps the good Father in a perpetual 
puzzle and perplexity, analogous to that of a man who is not 
quite sure whether he is standing on his feet or on his head. 
And in spite of our want of sympathy with his cause, our 
liking for the man was such, that when we first read the book, 
we were not quite content that such a good and venerable 
man as Father Terence should be made the butt of the shrewd 
wit of the sharp headed and dry hearted Bangs, practicing 
upon the good priest’s unsuspecting simplicity and sincerity. 
But a second reading reconciled us. Good Father Terence is 
not hurt by the fun poked at Komanism or at his arguments in 
its behalf. None of the ridicule attaches tohim. He remains 
just as loveable, just as venerable. And then, besides all the 
fun which we get from those talks, we get also a prodigious 
amount of serious, God’s truth about Romanism. 

We have seen Bangs objected to as wanting in originality, 
as a mere fac simile of the ‘everlasting yankee” that is 
brought perpetually into modern novels and upon the stage. 
The critivism is as shallow as it is untrue. Bangs is a per- 
fectly original creation—as much so as it could be—as much so 
as any that ever was made. All “yankees” are the same in 
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species (in literature as in life, and because in life ;) they 
differ only as individuals. It is quite enough to establish 
Baags’s claim to be regarded as an original creation, that he 
should be species “ yankee,” plus the individual Bangs; pro- 
vided the individuality be his own, and marks him off dis- 
tinctly from every other yankee’s individuality—which is 
undeniably the case. There is a Langsity about Bangs which 
is exclusively his own. 

We have not time to make a special mention of many other 
characters of this work which produce a special impression 
and deserve some notice. 

We should be glad to speak of Ladford—a most interesting 
and remarkable sketch revealing the hand of a true master, 
but we can only direct the reader’s attention to him. 

So of Skipper George’s wife, the mother of Lucey Barbury— 
the merest outline, but drawn with wonderful clearness by a 
firm hand; a very striking portraiture, especially as she appears 
in the conversation with James Urston, when she bids him 
overcome his love for her daughter Lucy—a chapter we would 
quote if we had room. 

So of Mr. Naughton, merchant, Churchwarden, stipendiary 
magistrate, and fool—whose expedition on the little poney with 
Miss Dare, is a piece of exquisite humor—but of whose 
quality of folly we get the clearest and neatest view in a single 
stroke of the author’s pencil in a fashion peculiarly his own, 
where he is heard in conversation with James Urston, “ urging 
upon the young lover, who had abandoned his preparation for 
the Romish priesthood, the excellence of a life of celibacy ; and 
regretting that Mr. Wellon, (the clergyman of the English 
Church,) though he was unmarried certainly, was not under the 
obligations of a vow!” Mr. Naughton is a Churchwarden 
in Mr. Wellon’s parish! evidently one of those ninnies whose 
absurdities have brought odium upon the attempt to revive the 
true Catholic spirit of the English Reformation, which is at 
once as contrary to the Romish, as it is to the Puritan system 
of religious faith and morals. 

Sut we must leave off speaking of the characters, and 
character drawing, of this work, although much more might be 
said. 

We conclude with two or three extracts, which we think will 
have an interest in themselves, and at the same time give to 
those who may not have read the work, some notion of the 





author’s style and manner of writing, and his great felicity of 


Janguage and word painting. The volumes abound with gems 
of thought and of description, and with exquisite traits of po- 
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etic feeling and sentiment, which they can get an adequate 
1s: sagan of only by reading the work through for them- 
selves. 

We should like to give the whole of the chapter in which 
Mr. Bangs appears in his quality of neophyte receiving in- 
structions in religion from good Father Terence ; but want of 
space forbids. We must find place, however, for the conclu- 
ding part of it, in which Father Terence comes upon the sub- 
ject of the Sacraments : 


‘“«« Well, then, there are seven Sacraments. Ye’ve been taught two, I suppose.’ 

“**Dont undertake to determine that point, how many we had. Seven’s a good 
number for you to have, and I guess ye can prove it’s well ’s anything else. 
Sh’d like to have the proof.’ 

‘*** Those Protestants want the proof from Holy Scripture, mostly. We'll go to 
the Holy Scripture, now. First, How many days was it the Almighty God 
created the heavens and the earth ?” 

“*Seven. That does come pleggy near, fact,’ said Mr. Bangs. 

“* Ah, and isn’t it exactly, then, it is? What’s the difference betwixt seven 
and seven? Well, then, you see it in the days o’ the week itself. Seven ’sa 
sacrednumber. Seven Orders there are, and seven Sacraments, the same way ; is 
that clear ?’ 

“* Yes, sir, that’s ’s clear ’s glass in ’n ’clipse o’ the sun, ’s the man said.’ 

“*Then, Order, Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Matrimony ’s seven. Baptism gives righteousness, and faith and the like; and 
Confirmation strengthens all, again; and then the Holy Eucharist’ 

““*That’s what ye have for the Lord’s Supper, I s’pose. Mass, I guess ye call 
it,’ said Mr. Bangs. 

“Indeed, y'are very right. It’s the Unbloody Sacrifice, also. Ye'’ve heard 
some o’ those things the Protestants speak against the truth, about the transubstan- 
tiation; but when ye think, once, isn’t God almighty? I think the like of you,— 
a man that’s in the right way,—wouldn’t find any difficulty at all, in that. He says, 
‘This is my Body—hoe est corpus meum, literally ; and it must be, literally, his 
body.’ 

“«T want to know the whole o’ that,’ said the American. ‘I heard two fullahs 
arguing t’other day, Catholic and Protestant. Catholic said p’ty much ’s you've 
said, just now, Latin (’f’tis Latin)’n’ all; ’n’ then the other man said, ‘ Look ahere ; 
when the Lord ’fus said that, He had his body on Him; now the bread, ’t He said 
*t of, wa’n’t a piece,o’ that body; ’n’ if’t wa’nt, then ’t wa’nt His literal body,—(’f 
that’s what ye call it.}—That’s what the man said.’ 

‘“«* And do you think, was he the first man ever said that ? no, nor won’t be the 
last ayther, so long as the Devil's in the world. That’s what I’m saying; ye can 
answer that this way: ‘God's word is true, and Himself’s almighty, and so, 
where’s the trouble of Him making it what He says? Doesn’t He make all 
things? and how does He make them? Isn’tit by His word?’ This was said with 
real solemnity and dignity. 

‘“¢That’s what I want,’ said Mr. Bangs. ‘I want a real good answer, ’n case I 
meet him again. He'll say ’t’s ’genst the senses’ 

““* And are the senses to be trusted in a miracle, I'd like to know?’ inquired the 
Priest, with great animation and spirit. 

“«* Wh’ J take it, the senses ’r’ the only things ’t is a mirycle to,—that is, ’t’s 
what the man ’d say,’ said Mr. Bangs; ‘he’d say ’t’s meant for the senses, I’k’ the 
wine at the marriage, there’ 

«Im thinking its more than once you're speaking with that man; but isn’t it 
the greater faith to believe against every sense and all senses?’ asked the Priest, 
putting a deep question. 
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‘«¢ Wall, that’s a home-thrust, ’s ye may say. Don’ b’lieve the fullah ’d answer 
that, ’f he sh’d try t’ll’s head come off.’ 

“*¢ And ’twas with the Scripture, I did it, too, that they’re always crying out 
for,’ said the Priest, complacently. 

“¢ Wall, the’s a good many fellahs take ’n’ go by Scripture, one way ’r ‘nother. 
Th’r’ ain’t one of ’em ’t takes th’ ben’fit 0’ th’ ’nsolvent Act, ’t don’t git a good 
house ’n’ property f’ life ;—‘cordin’ to Scripcher "bout ‘ failin’ ’n’ gittin’ int’ ever- 
lastin’ habitations,’ s’pose they’d say. The’s a man wanted t’ git a lot o’ money t’ 
put up s’m’ buildins,—great pr’fessor, too,—took ’n borrowed all ’round, ’n’ then 
he failed, f’r ever-so-many thousand dollars, (guess twas two hunderd thousand, ) 
‘n’, come t’ look into it, he hadn’t got ’ny money to pay, ’n’ one mortgage piled 
atop ’f ‘nother, ’n’ no doin’ any thing,—’said the buildins were ’n ornament t’ th’ 
town; and he’d gone on ’n faith, ’n’ he didn’t know ‘ny better, ’n’ what-not,— 
knoo ’nough not to lose any thing himself, though ;—wall, a friend ’f his, when 
the’ come to see nobody ’d git any thing, says to him, ‘ Look-a-here! "Thought 
you’s a pr’fessor; don’t the Bible say, Owe no man any thing?’ So says he, ‘I 
don’t owe any man; ’took ’n’ borrowed ’t all o’ widows ’n’ orphans.’—He wanted 
it set down on his head-stone, ’t he w’s ’providential instr’ment f’ puttin’ up those 
buildins.’ 

‘«* See the badness o’ private judgment, now, tow’rds having the judgment o’ 
the Church!’ said Father O’Toole. 

“© Wall, that kind o’ private judgment ain’t wuth much, I guess. Common 
sense ain't private judgment; ‘fact, ’t’s the common judgment o’ the Whole. 
"Guess private judgment ’s "bout’s good’s any, ’f ’t sticks to common sense. 
Church wouldn’t be much, ’thout that, I guess.—’s I was sayin’,—'bout that text, 
there, ‘My Body; "taint the look, no’ the smell, no’ the taste, no’ the feel, no’ the 
heft ; but ’t’s rr.’ 

““'S a woman n’ our town,—(‘taint the man, this time,)—name’s Peggy 
Mansur—’t any rate ‘t’s what th’ uset to call her,—good-natured, poor, shiftless 
soul,—never did ’ny harm; uset ’t take ’n everlastin’ sight o’ snuff,—Mac—guess 
‘twas Scotch snuff, come to think ;—wall, she b’lieved p’ty much ’s this Bible 
says, here,’ (taking his Douay out of his hat,)‘’bout Peter, ’n Matthew, sixteenth, 
eighteenth, ’n a note, ’t the bottom, ’t says same ’s if He’d said, ’n English, ‘ Thou 
art a rock ;’ on’y she went on’n b'lieved ’t Peter was a rock, cause the Lord said 
so, 'n He’salmighty. A fullah said to her, ‘ Look a-here; do you mean to say 
that they could ’a’ set to work on him ’n’ hammered ’n’ hacked ’n’ what not, and 
made part ’f a meetin’-house out of him?’ ‘Why, no, I guess I don't,’ s’s she. 
*I don’t mean ’t he looked so, ’r’ acted so; but I mean ’t he wus so.’ ‘ Wall,’ s’s 
the man’ 

“‘T thought I hard ye saying it wasn’t the man it was, this time,’ interposed 
the Priest, as the familiar sound occurred in Mr. Bangs’s story. 

“The interrupted story-teller smiled and knit his brows slightly closer, and 
looking still to the left of the object to whom he addressed himself, explained :— 

“¢Oh! This ’s away out ’n Mass’chusetts, ’n the States, this was. Wall, they 
spoke up, ’n’ says to her, s’d they, ‘Why, look a-here, aunty, Wus’t his skin, 
*t was rock?’ so s’s she, ‘I guess not.’ ‘ Wall, wus’t his flesh?’ ‘Guess not,’ s’s 
she. ‘Wus’t his blood?’ ‘Ruther guess not,’ s’s she. ‘Wus’t his cords? 
‘Guess not.’ ‘Wall, wus’t his stomach? ‘Guess not.’ Wus’t his brains ?” 
‘Guess not. Finally she guessed ’t wa’nt ’s eyes, nor ’s ears, nor ’s nose, ’n I dono 
what all; and finally they come to ask ’f ’twas his bones, ’n’ she didn’t know but 
*t might be’s bones. But s’s they, ‘Aunty, bones ain’t a man, and ’t looks I’k’ 
pleggy small p’taters, to come down ’t that. You said the hull man’s rock, when 
ye b’gan ’th him. ‘ Wall,’ s’s she, ‘I say so, now.’ ‘Then you don’t say ’t’s his 
bones more ’n’ the rest-part ’f him? ‘No, I don't,’ s’s she. ‘‘ Wall,’ says they, 
‘look a-here, if twa’n’t ’ny part ’f him, ’t wus rock, ’n you say th’ man’s rock, what 
wus the’ o’ rock ’bout the man? ‘ Why, ’t’s THE MAN HIMSELF,’ s’s she. 

“Wall, I tell ye, Father O'Toole, the’ wa’n’t one o’ the whole boodle’’f ’em c’d 
answer that; ’n she shovelled th’ snuff ‘nto her nose, |’k’ a dam breakin’ away, ’n 
kep’ a laughin’, t’ll she got tired.’ 
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“Mr. Bangs’s illustrations were all of the most left-handed sort, that did not 
at all explain or enforce the things they were brought to illustrate ; but rather 
the contrary. The Priest saw this, and answered, with a view to it. 

“*Y’are not accustomed, it’s likely, to discussions of the sort,—I mane if your 
mind is just drawing the way ye said it was. I’m thinking it wanders, a little, 
just now ; maybe it’s better we leave off now, for it’s my opinion ye’ve got just 
about as much as ye can cleverly bear. One thing I'd like toknow: Are ye 
desiring to be converted, as I understood ye were ?” 7% 

““« My wishes haven’t changed one mite, sir,’ said the American, 

“¢T think ye’ll do, for a bit, with the teaching} ye’ve had. It’s important to 
make an impression upon ye with the solemnities of religion, for it’s a great hold 
they take upon a man, and, though I speak it with reverence, it’s my solemn 
opinion there’s few places where ye’d be like to get a stronger impression upon 
ye than just in my own church, though there’s larger in the country, doubtless, 
and finer, in some unimportant particulars ; but I'll take ye to high mass, on Sun- 
day next,—(the day’s Wednesday,)—and I think ye’ll be struck with surprise and 
devotion, all at wance, if ye give yer mind to it.’ 

« ¢ Jesso,’ said Mr. Bangs, bowing his head at the same time. ‘ Want to see 
the real thing. Have heard ’t aint alw’s what ’t should be ; —that is, ’n the fixins, 
I mean ;—holy candles and what not. ‘Tell me the’ don’t have real candles, but 
things t’ look like ’em. ’Taint so th you, ’course. Wh’I know a lot ’f’s good 
candles ’s any ’n the universe, f? next to nothing.’ So Mr. Bangs departed.” Vol. 
I, pp. 297-302. 

If any one is tempted to think a little contemptuously of 
Father Terence’s understanding, by such talk as occurs be- 
tween him and Mr. Bangs, he will find elsewhere abundant 
reason for respecting and revering him for the truest goodness 
and nobility of soul. We give a short extract from the chap- 
ter in which Father Debree announces his determination to 
quit the Romish Church and return to his former communion. 
He had, on a former occasion, unburdened himself of his 
doubts, to the great dismay and grief of good Father Terence, 
who felt quite fearful and remorseful lest the falling away 
of the younger priest should be imputed to some error or want 
of spiritual oversight on his part, who was both the elder and 
the ecclesiastical superior : 


““¢ Forgive me, Father Terence,’ he said, ‘if I have shocked you. It is no 
excuse that I have torn the flesh of my own soul, in the struggle that is going 
on in me; I have no right, because J suffer, to make others suffer also; but 
it will be excuse for me with you, that there has been and is no feeling in me 
towards yourself, but one of love and honor.’ 

‘“ «Say nothing of it,’ said the kindly elder, but in the saddest way, ‘I care 
nothing for my own feelings; but I do care to see ye going the way y’are.. Is 
there no help for ye?” 

“Evening was near; the day was drawing off, and night had not yet set her 
watch ; but while the silent shades were coming in and taking up their places in 
the inner and farther parts of the room, and seemed to be throwing a dark and 
mournful tinge upon the very spoken words as well as on the walls and furniture, 
gradually a brightness broke on the far off hills, as if through a rift ina leaden 
sky. Father O’Toole was last to have his eyes drawn aside in that direction. 

“The younger had caught its earliest ray, and had his eyes fixed upon it. 

“*Qh yes, there is help for me in my God,’ answered he. ‘You do forgive 


me ?” 
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“Oh! then, what have I against ye? Sure it’s not worth the while me bring- 
ing in my own small matters of feelings betwixt you and Him.’ 

“« As Father O'Toole said this, Father De Brie thanked him more heartily than 
before ; then bade him ‘ Good-bye!’ 

“Stay then!’ said the older Priest, ‘ are ye sure isn’t it something about the 
wife and the world it is, now?” 

“He asked this in a tone of sorrowful doubt; the shadows of the evening, 
which was drawing on, clothed his plain, kindly features with a softening shade. 
The room in which they were grew darker. Mr. De Brie answered: 

“«Pm sure that it was no regret or desire for happiness, or desire for old 
associations in the world: that Iam sure of; but it was under God my wife’s 
true love, and her strong woman’s faith and the straightforward reasonings of 
her woman’s conscience, that conquered me; and a sense of my forsaken duty !’ 
(He took a turn in the room and came back ; the old priest sitting deeply agitated 
and breathing hard.) ‘It was the homely speech of a fisherman that first brought 
me face to face with the question: of this Skipper George, whose daughter has 
been stolen,—or lost. A child’s tongue carried on the argument. Pater, Domine 
cali et terra, abscondisti hac a sapientibus et prudentibus, et revelasti parvulis.’ 

“« Oh!’ said Father Terence, hoarsely and brokenly, ‘don’t be unpriested and 
cast out!—Don’t, for the love of God!’ 

“In a low voice to himself he said : 

“<¢Ah! if ’'d taken heed to um that time when he wanted to speak to me 
about her being there!’ 

‘*He sat as if ready to wheel round his chair away from his companion. 

“¢ Ay, Father Terence,’ said the latter, in a voice of great feeling ; ‘ you don’t 
know what the loss of your love would be to me.’ 

“ The old Priest turned away ; but as he turned, said, in a low voice,— 

“Ah! my son! how will I ever take that from ye, more than a father will 
forget his child, whatever happens him.’” Vol. II, pp. 221-223, 


Mr. De Brie departs to Halifax, to make his renunciation of 
Popery to the Bishop of Nova Scotia, and seek restoration to 
the English Church. On his return to Bay Harbor, after 
some three weeks, he finds Father Terence waiting for him. 
The good Father had come across the Barrens, with no little 
difficulty and some hazard, to meet him. 


“Father Terence’s feeling was so great at the first moment of meeting as to 
explain his having withdrawn, that he might have the interview ir private and 
unobserved. Mr. De Brie, also, was very much affected. The old Priest took 
the younger man’s hand in both his own, and looked upon him fatherly, while his 
words sought vainly for utterance. 

““¢Y’are welcome home again!’ he said, when he recovered himself, ‘ Y’are 
welcome home! Come home altogether, now!’ and as he said these words in a 
tender, pleading tone of voice, he gently drew the hand he held, as if in 
illustration. 

“¢Ah! Father Terence,’ said De Brie, ‘thank you, as I always shall thank you, 
for the kindness I have always had from you! Thank you; but I have found 
my home at last. I am at home once more.’ 

“The old Priest was evidently pained. He still held the hand, and drew Mr. 
De Brie to a chair, himself insisting upon standing. 

““«He’s away now,’ he continued, ‘an’ what’s to hinder you coming back ? 
*Twould have been a good job if he’d never been init at all.’ 

“* You mean Mr. Crampton, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; just Crampton ; he’s off with himself for good.’ 

“*Ah! but Father Terence, it matter’s nothing to me whether he comes or 
goes,’ answered Mr. De Brie. 
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‘Father Terence hesitated ; but soon said urgently,— 

«But don’t speak till yell hearwhat I say. I’m well aware of the provocation 
ye had off him; and, indeed, that’s not the worst of him;—I wish it was. Sister 
Frances, the poor unhappy creature, has come back; I suppose ye heard. We 
won't talk about that. God have mercy on us!—But ye'll be shot of him now, 
and can just take yer time quite and easy with the old man that won’t quarrel 
with ye.’ 

“<Tf you'll let me say a word to that, Father Terence ;—love for you would 
have drawn me more than dislike of him would have driven me away. It was no 
personal question with me, as I always said. If he had been like you, or if he 
had been like an angel, it would have made no difference; nor, on the other 
hand, if you had been like him.’ 

‘“Mr. Debree spoke under restraint. The old Priest looked in his face, while 
he spoke, and listened, apparently ; but seemed not to hear, as if he were occu- 
pied with his own thoughts. Looking still tenderly in his face, he presently spoke 
in a soothing voice : 

““« Your mind’s got disturbed and troubled with thoughts, and ye want to rest. 
Come and help me, then, for a little, and we’ll bring you round, with the help of 
God. Dunne’ll be there, for the morrow, in case of me being away.’ 

‘“*No, Father,’ answered the other, still speaking constrainedly, ‘I can’t do 
that work again. I don’t know that, to God, my life’s work may not be finished, 
in what I have just done.’ 

“ «Come and rest, then, and let your mind settle; and I'll give you the best 
rooms inthe place. You should have his, only it wouldn’t be that pleasant ; but 
the big room up stairs, and the one I called my library, you know; and you shall 
take your own way, just.’ 

‘As he mentioned the ‘library,’ he forced a smile into the midst of the sad- 
ness of his face; but did not persist in the effort itcost him. His honest features 
took again their look of affectionate anxiety and distress. 

“*Ye’re doubtful and troubled; and ye shall do nothing at all but just 
rest.’ 

‘**The doubts are gone, and the struggle is over, Father Terence, forever.’ 

“¢Ah! That’s good, then; ye can take it coolly. Ye shall have your own 
time, and nobody'll stir ye. That’s good,’ said the kind-hearted old man. 

“*T trust I shall never fail in the respect and gratitude I have always felt 
for you, Father Terence, and owe you,’ answered Mr. De Brie, speaking as if the 
words were not what he had in his mind to say; but as if he were loth to come to 
the point. 

‘©* Why would ye, then? Indeed ye never did; an’ we'll get on better, now, 
than we did,’ said the old Priest; but with a hesitation as if he, too, felt that 
something was behind. 

“¢My dear Father Terence,’ said Mr. De Brie, and paused. 

‘Father Terence hastened to interrupt him, 

““«Y’are tired; an’ how could ye help it, indeed, an’ you just off the water? 
Let’s see for a bit to eat, beyond at Hickson’s,’ said he; and then, recalling in a 
moment the mutual obligations of hospitality, which none knew better than he, 
with his Irish heart, he said ‘No; but we won’t be that rude to Mr. Oldhame 
here, that we'd go out of his house for something to eat. Ye'll be the better of 
it; an’ I'll tell him,’ 

“But there was evidently to be an explanation, and Father Terence doubtless 
sawit. Mr. De Brie rose to his feet, saying,— 

‘““* You must not make me sit, my good Father, while you stand. I fear I 
shall give you pain by what Iam going to say; but I am sure you would rather 
know the exact truth: I have made open profession of my faith in the presence 
of the English bishop at Halifax.’ 

““¢ And have ye left the old Church, then ? asked Father Terence, very sadly ; 
not casting off but letting go the hand that he had been holding from the first. 
‘Ye can’t have done it!’ and, as he spoke, he held his hands together, upward, 

“*Ah! Father, the Church that has not only the old priesthood, but the old 
faith, and the old worship, and the old ways, is the old Church ;—but I don’t 
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want to speak of that; I only want to say that it is done, Father Terence ! 
Doubt and delay are ended; and my solemn, public act has been made. I ama 
Protestant, forevermore, until after the Day of Judgment.’ In his turn, Mr. De 
Brie gently took Father Terence’s hands in his own; and the old man let them 
be held ; but sat down in the chair, into which he had before urged his compan- 
ion. He shook his head, sadly, and then fixed his look upon the other’s face, 
and kept it there, so long, and with such an expression of disappointment and 
bereavement, that it seemed to go to the younger man’s heart, for the tears came 
to his eyes. 

“ The old Priest drew away one hand, and smoothed his decent locks behind ; 
and presently drew the other slowly away, also, and laid one on each knee. He 
looked, now, neither at his companion nor anything; but his honest, homely 
features worked with the feelings of disappointment and hopelessness which he 
strove to repress, but the witness of which he did not, or could not hide. Then 
he drew up toward the fire. 

‘«¢“Tt’s no use me saying more!’ he said. ‘I didn’t think ye’d have done it! 
I didn’t think it! Isn’t it growing colder? I think it is,’ 

“In spite of these last words, which implied that the sad business which had 
brought him over, and was so near his heart was now abandoned, his face still 
showed that his heart had not at all got rid of it. 

“¢Tt has grown winter, out of doors, but you won’t grow colder, Father 
Terence. You don’t believe a Protestant to be a child of the Devil; or think he 
can’t be saved.’ 

““*T don’t say for that,’ said the old Priest, who, whether he asserted it or 
not, had never, in his life, been anything but liberal and charitable; ‘ but to leave 
being a priest, when ye were consecrated and set apart to it!’ 

“* But I couldn’t keep on with it, when my faith in the Church was gone,’ 
said the other, gently. 

‘‘«T suppose not,’ said Father Terence, rising and going to the window, his 
eyes fairly wetted with tears. 

“«T do not expect to be again intrusted with a priest’s work,’ said his com- 
panion; ‘nor do I wish it. Iam satisfied to werk out my salvation as a private 
man, since God so willsit. For the highest and happiest work that man can do 
on earth, I am not fit ; I have shown it.’ 

“Tt was time to break up the interview, which could not grow less painful by 
being prolonged: but Mr. De Brie stood still, and waited for Father Terence’s 
time. The old gentleman stood before the window for a good while, and moved 
uneasily, from time to time, as if engaged with his own feelings. 

“¢ But must ye go out altogether?’ he asked, at length. 

**T couldn’t help it. I cannot wish it otherwise.’ 

“ Father Terence turned round, 

‘** Well, then, I believe ye’ve acted honestly,’ said he, again putting out his 
hand, which his companion came forward and grasped, heartily, and with much 
feeling. ‘May ye never be the worse of it!—Stay!’ said he, correcting himself ; 
‘* what’s to hinder me saying ‘God guide ye!’ anny way? He hesitated, and 
then said, ‘and bless you, and bring ye right!’ 

“Mr. De Brie put the fat, kind hand, that he held, to his lips, and kissed it ; 
and then opened the door, and they joined Mr. Oldhame.” Vol. II, pp. 308-313. 





, 


But we must makean end. We have no room to follow the 
work to its conclusion—beautiful and touching as it is. We 
can only say, in conclusion, that if any one would know all 
the beauty of description and sentiment, the humor and 
pathos, this work contains—all that excites quiet delight, or 
moves to laughter, or to tears—he must read these volumes 


for himself. 
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Arr. I1.—THEODORE PARKER AND THE NEWEST THEOLOGY. 


1. A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion. By Tux- 
opoRE Parker. Fourth Edition. Bosten: Little, Brown & 
Company. 1856. 12mo. pp. 466. 


2. Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology. 
By Turonore Parker, Minister of the twenty-eighth Con- 
gregational Society in Boston. 1856. Second Edition. 
12mo. pp. 3864. Same publishers. 


3. Ten Sermons of [eligion. By Turoporr Parxer, Minister, 
&e. Second Edition. Same publishers. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 393. 

4. Two Sermons on Revivals—* a False and True Revival of 
Religion,” and “ the Revival of Religion which we need ”— 
April 4th and 11th, 1858. 


We come now to the second part of what we proposed ; 
namely, to see what has made Mr. Parker what he is; and in 
the end we announce cheerfully our intention to bestow upon 
him a commendation for a rare excellence of his writings, 
which they abundantly deserve. In speaking of what he is, 
as a teacher, and of his doctrines, we think we have seen rea- 
son to coincide in a view of them, which we can best express in 
his own words—‘“ the results attained will depend on the sub- 
jective peculiarities of the inquirer, and so have the uncer- 
tainty of mere opinion ”—in all of that department which we 
have thus far examined, and upon which whatever we have 
thus far found to censure in his teaching—whether denial or 
doctrine, depends. 

Of Mr. Parker “and his subjective peculiarities,” we have 
said in our former Article nearly all we propose to say, or that 
our purpose requires. He is not a man of insight—ot patient, 
reflective thought—of that long continued gaze, the concentra- 
ted energy of insight, upon which originality depends. He is 
original in nothing but his boldness, his illustrations. And in 
them he is strikingly original and often overwhelmingly forci- 
ble. But we cannot remember a single thought, that we can- 
not refer to some other authors who wrote before him, or which 
is not a deduction from what had been said by them, so obvi- 
ous and ready, as to require no special insight or ability to 
draw the inference. But in gorgeousness of imagination, inex- 
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haustible resource of illustration, he is unequaled. is taste is 
not always the most refined. His imagery is often gorgeous. 
Seldom does he finish a paragraph in which there is not some- 
thing of the Teutonic, “rather grotesque than beautiful.” 
And his fertility is from his imagination and his reading. He 
seems to have read everything. Noman at his time of life 
can have read so much and read it well. Great as one may 
be, he cannot read and comprehend what a Plato or a Descar- 
tes, or Leibnitz, or Kant, or Hegel could only comprehend to 
write in a life time. Most persons find more in the third 
and each successive perusal of the writings of such men than 
in the first or any preceding. We always lose confidence in 
the accuracy and thoroughness of a man, especially a young 
man, who mentions too many names and quotes authorities 
too freely. Men whose writings change the whole current of 
thought for the centuries that follow are not so easily compre- 
hended, and until their system and position in the course and 
development of science is understood, nothing is more likely 
to ensue than that particular statements and striking passages 
in their works should be misunderstood and misapplied. 

And while on this point we will make one remark more. 
It is this, that while Mr. Parker shows an acquaintance with 
nearly everything that has been written in Philosophy and in 
German theology, he seems to have known nothing of the 
works of the great minds of the English Church and of the 
theology which they taught. We cannot doubt that if his in- 
fant mind had been fed on their teaching and he had learned 
his theology of an Andrews, a Hooker, a Taylor, a Bull, in- 
stead of Edwards, Hopkins, and Emmons, he would have re- 
sulted in a totally different sort of a man. He would have 
found there many of those doctrines which he so earnestly in- 
sists upon and appears to think are peculiar to himself, his 
“ Philosophical Spiritualism,” and unaccompanied by those 
cast-iron features at which he is so mach offended in the Cal- 
vinism ot New England Puritanism, “ Calvinistic theology 
and Puritan Ethics, the Aardest things a man ever had to deal 
with.” 

We have said that Mr. Parker is not preéminently a man of 
insight and logic. He is a man of the sensibility and imagina- 
tion. To be fully understood we must be a little elementary. 
Every book, pamphlet, or speech is resolvable into sentences 
or propositions, the general form of which is, S.is P. S. or 
the subject, may be expressed in one word or many, for logi- 
cal purposes it is all the same. So also of P. or the predi- 
cate, and even if the proposition be negative, as S. is not P., 
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we may put the negative into the predicate, and P. becomes 
a negative or positive term, as un-P., or non-P., and the form 
remains the same as before. 

Now this Proposition 8. is P., may be the product of either 
of three totally distinct mental functions. In the first place, 
it may be the product of insight; as when we say the whole 
[S} is equal-to-the-sum-of-the-parts, [P]. This is a matter ot 
intelligence and of insight into the nature ot the subject, and 
predicate S. and P., and the relation which in consequence of 
that nature they sustain to each other. It is accompanied by, 
and excites no feeling except the legitimate feeling of certainty 
which always accompanies and is dependent upon the insight. 

But, again, the Proposition, 8S. is pb. may express merely a 
sentiment, as when we say that an object is lovely, hateful, 
frightful, beautiful, sublime, &c. Here the proposition really 
expresses nothing but our relation to the subject—the emotion 
which it awakens in us. The former propositions are object- 
ive—the latter subjective. The former represent truth and 
facts, the latter only ourselves—our emotions and the emotion 
or feeling precedes and determines the proposition, and the 
none itself depends upon ourselves; or what Mr. Parker 

1as called “ the subjective peculiarities ” of each individual. 

The third class depend upon the will; as when we volun- 
tarily falsify and say, 8. is P., knowing that it is not—or 
not knowing or caring whether it is or not. A legitimate 
exercise of this function of the will is found in the decrees 
of authority ; the decree or authority making that to be which 
was not before, and is the foundation of all positive insti- 
tutions. 

But to return to the second class, the Sentiments. They differ 
as we have said, in the order of their component elements 
from the judgment. In the former, the insight precedes and 
determines the feeling of certainty, and is its ground and 
cause. In the latter, the feeling is first, precedes, deter- 
mines, and is the ground of the affirmation. The former, 
therefore, as we have said, represents a truth; the latter is 
but little if anything else than a representation and exhibi- 
tion of “the subjective peculiarities” of the person who 
makes it. Not necessarily his “ peculiarities,” however, for it 
may represent sentiments which are common to most, and, 
possibly, to all men. But they represent humanity, either 
common or peculiar, and nothing else or more. That which 
is fearful to us and all men, need not be so to angels. That 
which is beautiful to us, need not be so to demons. And, in 
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general, the sentiments change with every change in the con- 
stitution and “ subjective peculiarities of the individual.” 

Now Mr. Parker not only avowedly places the sentiments 
above and superior to the intelligence, as in Sermons on 
Theism, p. 197; but with him, “the instinctive desire of 
human nature is God’s promise to pay; Eternity, his time,” 
and “the whole universe is lodged as collateral security.” 
Thus, not only does Mr. Parker obviously and intentional] 
put the sensibility albeit in its higher forms—yet the saneitll 
ity—above the intelligence. Speaking of what he calls “ the 
sentiment of God,” or, in other words, the religious feelings, 
as implying the existence of God, he says, “there is nothing 
of which we can be more certain.” But to this philosophy we 
answer in three ways. Ist. These constitutional desires 
prove nothing until it is shown that they have not been cor- 
rupted. 2d. Not even then, until we have proved the exist- 
ence of God, aliwnde, and argue that as these sentiments are 
given by a God of truth and goodness, and that as they have 
not been corrupted or depraved by human use, or any fall or 
depravity in our nature, they must be reliable and point to a 
reality which we ought to know and heed. But in the third 
place, we say that the existence of such emotions, or instincts, 
does not in all cases depend upon or necessarily imply as a mat- 
ter of fact any corresponding object. Would not man hunger if 
there were no food? Would he not long for society even if 
there were no “ help-meet” for him, and although he had no 
conception of the object for which he was longing? Itisa 
psychological fact that some of our emotions are constitutional, 
and precede any cognition or knowledge of any object that 
will satisfy them; and others are posterior to such cognition, 
and are awakened by the object itself, and of course, therefore, 
only after it has been cognized. We believe this to be the case 
with the theistic emotions. But this is not Mr. Parker’s view, 
and it is peculiar to ourselves. In our view, therefore, the 
theistic emotions are as certain a proof of the existence of God 
as the emotions of beauty are of the reality of the object which 
has awakened these emotions. But in Mr. Parker’s philoso- 
phy, and in the common philosophy, they prove nothing ex- 
cept on the petitio principit, of first assuming the existence 
and attributes of God, and then deducing our conclusion to his 
existence, from that assumption. 

We do not, of course, say that Mr. Parker is without in- 
sight and logical skill; for he has more of them than most 
men or he never would have broken away from “ the Sensation- 
alism of Locke,” and “the popular theology” of Edwards, Hop- 
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kins, and Emmons. But we mean to say, that, great as they 
are, they are not preéminent in him—not the leading faculties 
of his mind. Hence, his originality, as we have said, is rather 
of the imagination and the fancy than of insight, of statement 
and illustration than of discovery. His views are deductions 
from what others have seen and taught; or taught as results of , 
insight without seeing. And we have spoken of this, not only 
as a matter of fuct with him, but also as a matter of philoso- 
phy, not only as what he does , but what he avows and justifies 
on principle. 

From this, and on this as a ground, we have an important 
suggestion to make. His doctrines at this rate rest on him- 
self, and may, for aught that appears to the contrary, be the 
mere utterance of his “subjective peculiarities.” But, be this 
as it may, his individual “subjective peculiarities” are the 
ground and basis on which he thus coarsely, thus ferociously 
assails the advocates of what he calls “the popular theology.’ 
And for what does he thus denounce them? Why, at best, 
and in the most favorable view possible, because their “ sub- 
jective peculiarities” (for which they are no more responsible 
than for the color of their skins or the shape of their noses) do 
not agree with his? We say, “ on the most favorable view of 
the case,” for if it should turn out that they have any objec- 
tive standard and authority for what they teach, whether in 
a special revelation or in the judgment of the intelligence as 
above described—what is otherwise without excuse, uncalled 
for, without justification or apology, becomes an atrocious 
wrong—an outrage upon what is most sacred and most 
holy in human thought. But he is charitable to them. He 
does not believe “ that they believe what they say and teach,” 
but only “that they think that they believe it.” Why, sup- 
pet a change i in Mr. Parker’s sensibility, his “subjectiv e pecu- 

iarities,” such as almost, but not quite sufficient to send him 
to the insane asylum, and he w all think and teach with just 
as much earnestness, just as much confidence, and possibly 
with just as much firmness of denunciation for all dissentients, 
doctrines very different from what he does now, and, quite 
possibly, just the opposite of what he now proclaims. We 
think that if he could perform some “ great act of sin,” and 
“get thoroughly ashamed of himself,” he would feel and so 
think very differently on many of the leading points of his 
theology. 

But we linger, and must hasten on. Of Mr. Parker and 
“the psychological diathesis,” out of which his theology 
arose, we desigu to say no more. Of the theologic trainin 
which has influenced him, we have also said, incidentally, all 
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- we need to say. He has imbibed but little of what he 
vas taught in early years—the popular theology of Edwards, 
Hopkine and Emmons. Its influence seems to have been 
unfortunate upon him. With his “subjective peculiarities ” 
and “ psychological diathesis,” he could not and would not 
adopt it. Ile did not stop to examine the theology of the glori- 
ous old Anglican divines—men who had a deeper philosophy ‘ 
because a sounder theology, than “the popular theology of 
New England,” or “the Philosophie Spiritualism” of Ger- 
many. He seems to have taken the theology of his early 
training as the Irish are said to do their dreams, * by contra- 
ries.” When its teachers affirmed he denied, and when they 
denied he affirmed; and we leave him to settle the account 
with them and them with him, as best he and they can, and 
approach a matter far more vital to his system—his philosophy. 
As he tells us, Mr. Parker was brought up in the school of 
Locke, its psychology, its ethies, and its ontology. He had in- 
sight enough to repudiate that asa philosophy—and of course 
and in consequence—Unitarianism, which had grown out of it, 
though it would seem that Mr. Parker was at one time a 
Unitarian. The philosophy which he has adopted is easily 
stated. Taking the order of logical sequence, rather than the 
chronological order of the te: wchers, he has taken Cousin’s 
doctrine of ideas and of inspiration, and, growing out of it, 
Kant’s limitation of the applicability of the principle of con- 
tradiction to the judgments which are analytic, @ prior? ; and, 
as a consequence, he has taken something of the subjective 
idealism of Fichte—and more of the sentimentalism of Jacobi 
and Fries; Schelling’s notion of substance—as something 
neither matter nor spirit, but anterior and indifferent to both— 
and finally Hegel’s idea of God. It is true that he professes to 
dissent from Hegel. But-we think that he mistakes Hegel ; 
and so differs not so much from what Hegel really was ‘and 
taught, as from the view which he asc1 ribes to him.” It is true 
that Hegel speaks of God as only “a Becoming.” But 
obscure as he is, Hegel is not a fool.” He did not believe in a 
phenomena without a me taphenomenal—in a becoming with- 
out something that becomes—or in the act of becoming passing 
into another state or form of existence. By calling God “the 
Becoming,” “ das Werden,” he must therefore, in all fairness, 
be understood to have designed to describe the phenomena or 
appearance by which He is known to us, rather than His 
Nature and substantial Being as it may lie behind those phe- 
nomena. And in this view of Hegel’s philosophy, Mr. 
Parker does not differ materially or esse entially from it. And 
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as his theory of Inspiration is essentially that of Cousin’s— 
deduced from his theory of the Reason and the origin of 
Ideas—so Parker’s theory of history and progress is in every 
essential particular Hegel’s—that which he has developed in 
his philosophy of History. 

Shall we blame Mr. Parker for adopting these views? It is 
a hard question. Not philosophy but theology is his “ special- 
ity.’ And on each of the points named—points essential to 
a system of aidlentahen ie Parker has taken the latest 
word that has been given out—the highest attainment that 
stands as yet uncontradicted. We believe, therefore, that Mr. 
Parker's theology is the proper fruit and the legitimate result 
of that philosophy ; and this it is which gives it, in our estima- 
tion, its greatest importance—its most profound significance, 
and makes it in a most especial manner worthy of our atten- 
tion. As the first full grown fruit, and fully developed pro- 
duct of the philosophical school to which Mr. Parker belongs, 
and as exhibiting the results to which that philosophic move- 
ment inevitably tends, we contemplate him with profound 
interest. We regard him as the first fruit and specimen of 
what we believe is to be a large harvest—springing up through- 
out the civilized world, but to become abundant chiefly in 
Germany and America. With Cousin’s theory of Reason and 
the origin of ideas, and Kant’s doctrine of certainty, we do 
not see how anything else, materially different, can result. 
And up to this day, there has been no satisfactory refutation of 
either Cousin or Kant, that we have seen—no refutation of 
Schelling or Hegel. Denunciation and invective, ridicule 
and blackguardism, there has been, enough and tospare. But 
the work of no man who has fairly understood them—squarely 
met them, and known what precisely is their error, and what 
is the truth in regard to that concerning which they taught— 
has yet appeared, to our knowledge. And until this has 
been done, men, who do not make philosophy a “ special- 
ity,” are, in a measure, excusable for adopting such views. 
Most certainly they are not to be expected or required to 
abstain from them, or reject them on the ground of mere 
theological denunciation, vulgar blackguardism, or the alarm- 
ery of uncomprehending “ old fogyism.” And this is a fact 
which we desire to commend to the serious consideration of 
our Professors of Philosophy in the schools and Colleges 
throughout our land; who, by their position, have made 
philosophy their “speciality,” and have assumed the mighty 
responsibility of supplying a remedy for this state of things— 
a responsibility equal to any that ever yet devolved upon unin- 
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spired man. The naked fact is, that thus far all philosophy 
has shown itself of an infidel tendency—the two great schools 
or channels into which all positive teaching that is philosophy 
at all, hasfallen. The sensational and ideal tend to a similar 
result—the sensational to materialism and atheism—the ideal to 
pantheism—or at least a “ Philosophical Spiritualism ” that 
rejects inspiration and miracles—denying alike the reality of 
sin and the divinity of a Saviour. Mysticism, strictly speak- 
ing, though we have enough of it, is no philosophy—but only 
a theory, not of knowledge—(for then it would be a philoso- 
phy)—but a theory of knowing. And the teachings -of the 
Scotch school from Reid to Abercrombie, and we are in- 
clined to include Hamilton also, being no philosophy but only 
an effort to make the soul accept common sense for philoso- 
phy—bread when it is sick and must have medicine before 
it can. take bread—sound and salutary as it is as common sense, 
satisfies no man who needs a philosophy, and in some cases 
so far from fixing one single fact or principle clearly, the books 
and teachings in that interest only serve so to fill the eyes 
with dust that they can see nothing at all. 

The points of philosophy we cannot discuss in this place. 
However, we are not willing to pass them without a few 
hints—words to the wise—which Mr. Parker and those as far 
advanced as he, will at once understand. For others, a 
volume larger than our whole number wou!d hardly be 
sufficient. Cousin’s theory of the origin of ideas—as dis- 
tinct from definite conceptions in the spontaneity—is wrong. 
His instances prove nothing to his purpose. “Time” and 
“space” are negative terms, and of course therefore not 
formed by any direct cognition at all. ‘ Cause” is an ab- 
stract term, and so the product of abstraction, as completely 
as “whiteness.” The object cognized, therefore, is some 
concrete reality acting as cause. “Substance,” and “ God,” 
are indeed concrete terms, but given as the object of direct 
cognition. The same is true of “soul.” We cognize not 
the properties of substances, but the substance by its prop- 
erties—God and the soul by their activities. There is no 
source of “ideas” in Cousin’s sense of the word; but sensation, 
as Locke said, and Jntuition, as must hereafter be added. 
And the one, the latter, implies the presence and reality of its 
object, as much as the other, and the ideas given by the one 
source are no more and no less formed in spontaneity—formed 
indeed in one sense they are by the mind—as an instrument, 
not as a personal cause. Of his theory of inspiration, we 
say that it makes no provision for the revelation of the wéd/ 
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of God, but only of His wisdom. It can provide for the 
revelation of the law of veracity, and honesty, and justice ; 
but no revelation of the command, “ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,” “Thou shalt not steal,” &c. If God 
has no will, Pantheism is the only true Theism. If he has, 
the revelations and manifestations of it must be special— 
chronological, acts in time. But such revelations are pre- 
cluded, no less by Cousin’s theory of inspiration, than by 
Hegel’s doctrine concerning God. And in either case the only 
result ic a practical error, if we do not have a theoretical 
Pantheism, or Atheism. 

We have already quoted Mr. Parker as saying that “ there is 
nothing of which we ever can be more certain,” than of our 
sentiments. To this he adds a note, and says, “the truth of 
the human faculties must be assumed in all arguments. ... . 
So Reasoning presupposes the trustworthiness of the J2eason.” 
(Discourses of Religion, p. 19.) But Mr. Parker should have 
remembered that in the terminology to which his philosophy 
belongs, man does not reason with his reason, but with the 
understanding. This, however, is unimportant in the present 
connection. This is in accordance with Kant’s theory of 
certainty, and on his theory we cannot go beyond that. But 
he is clearly wrong in limiting the application of the principle 
of contradiction to analytic judgments. In his own phi- 
losophy, even the Theorems of mathematics, Geometry for 
example, are synthetic @ priort. And assuredly this prin- 
ciple is as applicable to the forty-seventh proposition of 
Euclid, as to the definition of a triangle; and a figure, the 
square of one of whose sides is not equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two, is no more a right-angled triangle 
than a figure not bounded by three straight lines meeting each 
other in three points, is a triangle. This extension of the 
principle of contradiction, as Mr. Parker will see instantiy, 
gives a wide range for absolute knowledge, not to mathematics 
only, but to all other sciences—nay even as we believe to the 
doctrines concerning the Being and attributes of God. It 
contradicts the fundamental proposition just quoted, that “the 
truth” (“veracity ” he means) of the human faculties must 
be assumed in ail arguments,” and “reasoning implies the 
trustworthiness of our faculties.” It implies nothing except 
itself—its own existence. Truth depends upon the nature of 
the admitted proposition, and not upon the nature of the 
admitting mind. . Hence the Intelligence and not the Sensi- 
bility—the insight and not the instincts—are the basis and 
ground of certainty in knowledge. 


b] 
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Availing ourselves of this ground, we can show that both 
Schelling and Hegel’s fundamental principle is wrong, ab- 
surd. A substance without properties—a substance which 
is nothing in particular, but all things in general—which 
exists in no specific form, however ready it may be to enter 
into such forms, is an impossibility—it can exist only in 
thought, and is of no use then. We cognize objects only in 
their specific forms, and as individuals. We do not even 
cognize matter as such, but only this pen, that paper, the 
inkstand yonder, &c., and thus generalize our cognitions into 
the conception of matter. But even that conception has no 
concrete reality ewactly corresponding to it. How much less 
then that more general and comprehensive conception which 
Schelling regards and Parker calls “half matter and half 
spirit,” and which is the only God which their philosophy 
recognizes ! 

And one word for Hegel, which we say here only because it 
is as applicable to Mr. Parker’s theory as to Hegel’s, or rather 
to Parker’s because to Hegel’s. Hegel and Parker alike 
deny to matter any dynamic foree—God is “immanent in 
every particle of matter,” is “its substance,” “the only 
cause in Nature,,” or in short and more intelligible language, 
Nature is only God appearing as matter. In this view, matter 
is no concrete reality, nosubstance. It is merely an alternate 
conception of God—another name for Him. But this is 
Pantheism, or if they prefer, Monism—and to speak of mat- 
ter is a delusion. But if matter exists as a substantial re- 
ality, that is, if a single particle of matter exists as a con- 
crete reality—a quod substat per se—then it must have 
powers of its own whereby it exists and does not pass into 
nihility. As matter, it must have extension, and to have 
extension and preserve it, and so continue to exist, it must 
have impenetrability. We need not proceed with the develop- 
ment, but taking the conclusion, we say if matter thus has 
properties, it has forces, and so becomes a cause, a secondary 
cause, if we will—but still a force and a cause of motions 
and phenomena in Nature. And if so, Nature is no longer 
merely “God manifesting Himself as matter.” But it is a 
work of His hand, manifesting itself according to the laws 
and constitution which He gave it. Mr. Parker adopts the 
Hegelian view of Nature, though not professedly. 

Bat passing from this discussion of philosophical principles, 
let us look a little at Mr. Parker’s application of them. We 

uote, with entire approbation, the following introduction to 
the Sermon of Speculative Atheism : 
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“The idea which a man forms of God, is always the most important element 
in his speculative theory of the universe, and in his particular practical plan of 
action for the church, the state, the community, the family, and his own indi- 
vidual life.” 


It is from this idea that Mr. Parker deduces his system in 
so far as it is, or is enunciated as a product, of the Jntelligence 
at all. He starts with the statement or development of 
his idea of God as a Being infinite in Wisdom, Love, Power, 
Justice, Holiness. 

Now let us note in the outset, and the importance of the 
distinction will appear very soon, that to call God infinite, 
and to say that His attributes, as justice, love, &c., are infi- 
nite, is not only not the same thing, but they are two widely 
different things. We have two infinities, or two kinds of 
infinity, radically and totally different from each other. One 
is a quantity, the other a quality. The one measures a 
quantity, and the other qualifies a reality. The one is nega- 
tive, and implies that its object does not exist, and never can 
as a reality. The other is positive, and implies that its ob- 
ject not only does exist, but from His nature as infinite, 
cannot but exist. The one—the former, the negative—denoting 
a quantity, or measure of quality, is the mathematical infinite. 
The other, the positive, denoting a quality of an existing 
reality, is the ontological infinite. Mr. Parker has not no- 
ticed the distinction between the two, and hence one of his 
greatest errors—and the parent of many more which we 
shall soon notice more especially. As we have already seen, 
Mr. Parker’s view of Nature naturally results from this evo- 
lution of his idea of God. But the application of it to what 
we design to call attention more particularly, is found in 
his doctrine concerning evil and the future state. Mr. Parker 
does not deny the existence of evil, both physical and moral, 
though his theism should lead him to ding them, as most 
Pantheists or—if one prefers the name—zmonists have done. 
Not so Mr. Parker. He has too much good sense—too much 
sense of the reality of things, todo so. He admits the ex- 
istence of evil cal of pain—thinks them small, and confined 
to this world. But one thing he is sure of, namely, that they 
are finite and limited, and that all things will be made happy 
at last—as happy as-they can be—and that for the “ sparrow ” 
who suffers and is bereaved in this world, “there must be 
another world as for man,” and “the universe is lodged as 
collateral security to insure bliss to every sparrow that falls.” 
And admitting that he cannot understand or solve the whole 
mystery of evil and suffering—the wickedness of man and 
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the pains of life—he still insists that all will be right and 
well in the end. Perfect and infinite happiness must result to 
man from the infinity of love in God. Now we readily grant 
that from infinite love in God, perfect happiness to man and 
to all of God’s creatures, must result. But as Mr. Parker 
admits, the happiness of man in this world is not perfect, is 
often very far from it. What then? Nobody knows better 
than Mr. Parker, that when a demonstration encounters a 
fact, we have the reductio ad absurdum—the indirect proof 
of the contradictory of the hypothesis from which we started. 
Does pain exist? Beyond question. But Mr. Parker thinks 
it don’t amount to much, and is not of long duration—it is 
in the comparison so small a matter as not to affect the argu- 
ment seriously. Whereas the endless duration of pain would 
be inconsistent with the infinity of God’s love, and so is a 
doctrine not to be taught. But an infinite in mathematical 
quantity can have no plus or minus quantity following it, and 
it makes no difference whether you propose to subtract what 
is infinitesimally small, or what is indeterminately large from 
infinity. In either case the absurdity is the same. No such 
subtraction can be made, and in either case and alike, 
the quantity is not infinite. Whatthen? Shall we deny the 
reality of pain? Mr. Parker thinks that impossible, and so do 
we. Is then the love of God not infinite? The inference is 
inevitable. A demonstration that encounters a fact, demon- 
strates thereby the falsity of the starting-point, or first princi- 
ple from which we started. And now our distinction becomes 
available. God as an existing Reality is infinite. His love is 
perfect, but not infinite—/nfinite love—using the word in the 
mathematical sense, as of necessity we must when we make it 
qualify a property or an attribute—cnfinite love, we say, in 
this sense is not perfect love. 

Weare perfectly well aware that in ordinary discourse, and 
for all the usual purposes of language, the adjectives “ infi- 
nite” and “perfect,” would be considered the same in this 
relation and used interchangeably for each other. But we are 
not now dealing with the popular use of language. We are 
dealing with a term which has been introduced into the pre- 
mise of a demonstration—where no looseness in the use of 
language can be without its evil consequence—just as in ordi- 
nary terrestrial mechanics, it makes no difference whether we 
say that a projectile moves in a curve, which we call a para- 
bola, though it is an ellipse; the mistake or error makes no 
difference with any projectiles that come under our notice on 
earth. But the moment we attempt to apply our formula to 
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the heavenly bodies it leads us into all sorts of error and con- 
fusion. So here an equation, so to call it, which is good for 
the ten thousand purposes to which in popular theology it may 
have been applied, leads us far astray in this new applica- 
tion. We say then, again, that God’s love is not inhnite, 
but perfect. Infinite love, as Mr. Parker says, would pro- 
duce the maximum of happiness—the maximum of enjoy- 
ment. Hence, if there be pain, enjoyment is not a maximum, 
no matter whether the pain be much or little—the loss of 
a penny spoils a dollar as effectually as the loss of a dime. 
The loss is not so great, but the dollar is as effectually broken 
and destroyed as an integral whole. Hence, if there be pain, 
love is not infinite. Well, why not? Weansweras does Mr. 
Parker—because of sin. It is no part or property of perfect 
love to make the wicked happy assuch. This Bishop Butler 
taught us with his profound sagacity nearly a century ago. 
Even in human parents it is regarded as a great fault not to 
punish their children and make them unhappy in, and in con- 
sequence of their transgressions ; the parent who should never 
punish his child, but make him as happy in his sins as in his 
obedience, would inevitably ruin the child. 

Man is a sinner—to make him happy in his sins and as 
happy as if he were not a sinner, might, and indeed would re- 
sult from infinite love. But that would be a very imperfect 
love—a disregard of the best interests of man himself—that is, 
provided wrong itself be anything more than an arbitra 
diction which God has seen fit to make between actions whic 
are indifferent in themselves. 

But let us follow the subject a little farther. Mr. Parker 
thinks that the little amount of sin and suffering in this world, 
is not inconsistent with his doctrine of infinite love, but that 
the endless duration of that suffering would be inconsistent 
with it. We have shown that his fallacy—the inconsistency with 
infinite love, and so the proof that there is no infinite love and 
cannot be when there is sin in the object—does not depend 
upon the quantity of the suffering at all, but upon the fact of 
its existence ; the reality of the smallest amount as completel 
refutes his premises as the existence of any larger amount. it 
is one of those cases in which difference in quantity makes the 
difference in kind, as really and as effectually as any larger 
amount—it destroys it as an integral whole; and the slightest 
difference in the length of two diameters of an encircling 
curve—and the slightest as completely and as effectually as 
the greatest—makes all the difference between the circle and 
the ellipse—it changes the kind of the thing. 

We have shown that perfect love, from its very nature, can- 
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not make a man happy so long as he is a sinner. Can Mr. 
Parker show that man may not or will not always be a sinner? 
Sin is voluntary—a voluntary transgression of law. If man 
has chosen to sin, and sinned as the result of that choice, nay, 
in the very act of making it, is there anything to prevent his 
always sinning—always choosing to do wrong—and so saning 
and suffering on to eternity ? That the will becomes corrupte 
by sin, and so more prone to sin in consequence of having 
sinned, is an observed fact. That man may repent, we admit. 
But what certainty is there that all will repent either in this 
world or in the next, granting for the present that they may 
have a chance for repentance in another world? We see none. 
Moreover, we say that there is none for us. If God had fore- 
seen and revealed the fact that all men will come to repentance 
and consequent happiness, that would be entirely enough for us. 
But Mr. Parker admits no such certainty. He only hopes that 
all men will repent, and expects it, deducing his doctrine, as he 
says, from his idea of the character of God, rather than from 
any ability to see how it is to be accomplished. That perfect 
love will use all the means that are possible, is beyond a doubt. 
It results from the nature of love. But we must remember 
that the Perfect Love has to deal with moral freedom in man, 
and can use only motives, not force. Hence man may always 
resist—that is, some men may—the thing is possible in the 
very nature of free-will, and hence there can be no certainty 
that some men will not always persist in sin and rebellion, 
even though on God’s part the day of their probation and of 
grace should not be closed. And more than this, it must be 
obvious to the All-seeing, when the time has come after which 
motives and offers of mercy will have no further effect, and 
when even for mercy’s sake the offers of mercy to be re- 
jected will no longer be made; when for the offender himself 
it is just as well that God should close his probation, either by 
the termination of his life or by some other event in his career. 

Hence, on the strictest grounds of philosophy for the per- 
fection of God’s love, and the fact of sin growing out of an 
abuse of free agency in man, we have demonstrated eternal 
punishment or suffering at least as a problematical conclusion, 
as a thing that is possible in itself, and under the circum- 
stances probable. From Mr. Parker’s formula, after correcting 
it and substituting “ perfect ” for “infinite,” as by a reduc- 
tio ad absurdum we had shown our right to do; we claim 
a conclusion directly the contrary of his—a problematical 
affirmation for his apodictive negative. 

Precisely the same thing may be done with another of the 
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fundamental points of Mr. Parker’s theology—his denial of 
miracles and a special Revelation. The objection to Revelation 
is of course the objection to special inspiration—and the ob- 
jection to special inspiration resolves itself into the same 

eneral ground as that to miracles, with some special ob- 
jections besides. The obligations to a belief in miracles has 
assumed a three-fold form. 

Ist. We have Hume’s objection—not to miracles, but to the 
belief in their reality, on the ground that no amount of testi- 
mony in their favor is so great as the improbability against 
their occurrence. This is not Mr. Parker’s theory. It grows 
out of the skepticism of sensationalism, although as stated 
above, there is nothing in the statement to show such an 
origin. 

od. Then we have the objection to miracles themselves, on 
the ground that God when he had created the material uni- 
verse, set it a going and left it to run of itself in obedience 
to the general laws which He had given it. This is substan- 
tially the Epicurean objection—based upon a denial of a 
Providence, in any proper sense of the word. It recognizes, 
as Mr. Parker does not, natural forces in matter or a cause 
in Nature, which is not God. 

3d. Then we have finally Mr. Parker’s objection—which is 
the Pantheistic—though here, as in the case of Hume’s ob- 
jection, its philosophic affinities do not appear in the mere 
statement of the ground of the objection; which is that a 
miracle being an interposition in the affairs and phenomena 
of the Natural world in contravention to its general laws and 
ordinary course of events—implies an unforeseen emergency 
or change of plan in the Deity—or perhaps both—an emer- 
gency and a change of plan or purpose which is inconsistent 
with His perfections—especially His infinite knowledge. 
General Providence and Rensoal Inspiration of all men—so 
as to be the cause and the only cause of all the phenomena in 
Nature, and the only source of insight and intelligence in the 
soul, results from their idea of God. But this idea equally 
excludes the possibility of special acts—whether miracles or 
Inspiration. 

Now we might show from an examination of the formula 
itself, in which this idea of God is stated, that it is inadequate 
and erroneous. But we prefer first to apply the indirect 
method, as above, and show that the demonstration encounters 
a fact, and therefore instead of establishing his proposition, 
establishes the contradictory of it. The fact to which we will 
refer, is the origin of man. Geology shows beyond all ques- 
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tion or denial not only that there has been a succession 
in the order of beings that have occupied the earth’s surface, 
but also in special, that man is of comparatively recent origin. 
Now take that origin, and it stands out as a lone and solitary 
fact in the current of time—an event of history, the like of 
which has not occurred in the untold ages before, and 
has not occurred in the thousands of years since. It is there- 
fore a special event—an interposition in the courses of the 
phenomena of nature. If man was in any way created or 
produced without ‘sg warer at all, obviously we have a 
miracle and special Providence. If he was produced ac- 
cording to the Lamarkian theory, or any modification of it 
by generation from progenitors not of the same species with 
himself—whether it were the baboon, bear, skunk, or lizard— 
then here was a miracle, as great and total a departure from 
all the known laws and observed phenomena of Nature, as the 
creation of man from the dust of the earth directly and im- 
mediately, or as the opening the eyes of the blind, changing 
water into wine, or raising the dead. Let gentlemen take 
which horn of the dilemma they please, the consequence is 
the same—God has interposed by special act, and whether he 
created man directly and without parents, or by a suspension 
of the law of nature, so that parents beget not their like— 
but a species above them by a whole genus—the ground of 
objection to miracles and special inspiration must be reversed. 
Such things are possible, for they have occurred. 

Let us then look at the formula itself. It is said that 
change of purpose implies imperfection of foresight and 
knowledge. But God is omniscient or infinite in knowledge, 
as in love, power, and justice. 

The proposition is compound, and implies first that miracles 
and inspiration imply a change of purpose. But manifestly a 
succession of epochs, with a change from one to the other, as 
the scheme progresses, implies no change of Pe a It does 
imply an imperfection, or at least a moral freedom in the subject 
matter, to which the means are implied, and an adaptation of 
means to the end. That the physician first applies cathartics, 
then alteratives, and then tonies—though implying a change of 
means, and a special interposition of his intelligence and will, 
with each change from one to that which is to follow—certainly 
implies no change of purpose, no imperfection of diagnosis or 
prognosis even. It | implies, in addition to skill and 
temas A on his part, the changeableness—not of himself— 

ut the changeableness of his patient. 

Now Mr. Parker holds and teaches that mankind is chang- 
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ing, progressive—that in the earliest stages fetichism was the 
only form of religion for which man was adapted—the onl 
form which he could appreciatingly receive, and that eac 
successive stage of advance up to “ the Absolute Religion ”— 
a religion without Bibles, without Creeds, without Ritual, and 
without worship proper—“ men of the same spiritual eleva- 
tion see everywhere the same truth.” Suppose this to be 
true as stated, and there is truth enough in it for our purpose, 
it follows, Ist, either that God must exercise no providence ; 
2d, adapt his means at each successive stage to “ the spirit- 
ual elevation ” of the race; or, 3d, fail to accomplish his 
object through a want of such adaptation, and so by his own 
fault. But the Ist, and the 3d, as Mr. Parker will admit, 
are inconsistent with the perfections of God, and so not to be 
held. Whence by excluded middle the second is true, and 
God as a perfect Providence will adapt his means to the 
special condition of man, and change them in their form and 
character, though not of course in their design and tendency, 
with each advancing stage of His creatures. If at one time 
they need miracles, and Special Revelations, and a worshi 
consisting of Rites—ceremonies calculated to inspire with 
awe and veneration—and to form habits of acting in ac- 
cordance with certain principles—principles which at that 
stage of their development they could not comprehend and 
appreciate—He must give them such Revelations, or fail to 
be perfect and infinite God. If at a later stage they had out- 
grown the necessity for some of the helps before given, and 
had come toa capacity for a higher comprehension, a like 
necessity would require a higher and more spiritual Revelation, 
and so on to the last, even if that last be Mr. Parker’s “ Philo- 
sophical Spiritualism,” when men need no rites and ceremonies, 
no authority of a guiding priest—when they are so far advanced 
in the capacity to distinguish error as to need no miracle 
to attest the authority of the teacher—and so clear and full of 
insight as to need no revelation, and we may add,so pure of 
heart as to need neither reverential fear of God nor selfish 
fear of punishment to strengthen their resolutions to good. 
And we may as well add here a thought which we had 
designed to reserve for a later place, and say that this, so far 
as it speaks of the past, is just what we believe to have been 
the case. A Revelation at any stage of human progress must 
contain allusions to what people in that age cannot compre- 
hend—it must therefore be, to some extent, made in allegories 
and figurative language which will not bear a literal inter- 
pretation. In the time of Moses it must have referred to the 
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past, but without first revealing to them all, and more than 
all, that modern science has attained in Astronomy, Geology, 
&c., that reference could not have been made in scientific 
terms, or in statements fulfilling the requirements of scientific 
formula. So too, any revelation must make some reference 
to the future—to future events in so far as man needs or may 
be required to act in reference to them. But neither Moses, nor 
Isaiah, nor Daniel, nor any other prophet could have fore 
told the coming and kingdom of Christ in Aéstoric language 
as they are described in the Gospels. They were events which 
the men of that time could not comprehend, and yet needed 
to be influenced by in their daily actions. So withus. We 
need to act with a view to a future life and a day of judgment. 
But these are things that we could not now comprehend with 
any amount of description and instruction addressed to the 
scientific understanding. And so we have in parables, in 
figures and allegories—addressed not ultimately and chiefly 
to the understanding—but rather through the understanding 
to the heart, the imagination, and the sensibilities, that they 
may thus awaken those emotions and exert that influence on 
the will, which a scientific comprehension of those awful 
realities would excite, if such a comprehension were possible. 
And yet men of low culture will take low views—men of 
narrow minds will form contracted opinions, distorting even 
the sublimest of truths into the most ridiculous of carrica- 
tures. We often imagine some narrow-minded Jew answering 
the claim of our Lord and His Apostles, preaching to them 
from the text, Luke i, 32: “And the Lord God shall give unto 
him the throne of his father David and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob forever.” ‘ And here your pretended Messiah 
claims no such throne—spurns and rejects it when offered to 
him—and so far from reigning over the house of Jacob, he 
breaks down the wall of distinction and admits the hated and 
unclean Gentiles to what is now an equality with us—the 
seed of Abraham—-and must in the nature of things ere long 
be a complete supremacy over us. You say that all this is to 
be taken figuratively,do you? But the language is express and 
emphatic—uttered on the very eve of the appearance of your 
pretended Messiah—uttered at a time and in a manner when, if 
your view be correct, it could only mislead and delude. If we 
are to neglect the plain, obvious, and literal meaning of such 
language, uttered at such a time, what ground is there left for 
certainty anywhere? What can we depend upon? What is 
not figurative and as you say spiritual? You may as well 
turn infidel and reject the whole at once. No, no—God 
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does not thus play fast and loose with men. What He says 
He means. If we depart from the plain and literal meaning 
when the words can without absurdity have a plain and literal 
meaning, we are afloat without chart or compass, and shall 
land—nobody can tell where.” But the Jew was wrong. And 
yet he was not more confident—nor with less ground for his 
confidence—than many of those in modern times, who are 
equally in the wrong in their adherence to the strictness of 
the letter in their interpretation of Scripture declarations. 

That the principle of interpretation which we have indicated 
must have an application—to prophecy—including the reve- 
lations concerning the future judgment and the future state, 
admits of no doubt; that they refer to the dread realities which 
it behooves us to take note of, and act with regard to, no 
one can deny. Bnt precisely what they are in any scientific 
interpretation of them, is what no one can infer from the 
Scriptures, or comprehend if they were revealed, until he has 
passed through them—and what was matter of hope and fear, 
has passed into experience ; and what was matter of prophecy, 
has for him become history. Whether this principle may not 
need to be extended in its application to the earlier parts 
of Genesis, is still, we believe, a matter worthy of special 
attention. Its application may be found to solve the difficult 
between Scripture and Geology. But at any rate, certain it 
is that as the race advances in science, it finds a necessity for 
— a construction upon some of the Scripture declara- 
tions, different from what it had been accustomed to. This has 
been done for astronomy by universal consent—for geology— 
in the estimation of nearly all, and may, not unlikely, be called 
for by advancement in other departments of human science. 
All this we see and admit without the slightest fear or mis- 
giving for anything that is essential to Christianity as a means 
of salvation to fallen man, or of advancement of the race to a 
higher state of intelligence and happiness in this world. We 
think the progress may go on much further still, without im- 
pairing a am. fact or statement that belongs to Revelation 
and the Christian Scheme of Salvation, in any other sense than 
the staging and scaffolding to a house, during the process of 
its erection, are a part of the house, essential to its a se or 

ermanently necessary to its accomplishment of that for which 

it was built. 

And one remark more, since Mr. Parker’s objections to the 
“ popular theology ” are based, to a considerable extent, upon 
the absurd and low views of it entertained by many who pro- 
fess to receive and to teach it. We suggest that this is not the 
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fault of the system; but that it is a misfortune, inseparable 
from any system, which, from being a little above “the 
spiritual elevation ” of the people, is capable of being to them 
a means of culture and elevation. We think that he would 
be ashamed of his own “ Philosophical Spiritualism,” if he 
were to judge it by the expositions which some thick-headed, 
gross-hearted, sensual ignoramus would make of it, even sup- 
posing he should do the best that he could and with no inten- 
tion to carricature or ridicule it. That indulgence which his 
own system needs he should extend to the systems of others. 
Men of low culture will take low views—men of narrow 
minds will take narrow views of whatever they undertake to 
comprehend and explain. Should not the Author and Finisher 
of our Faith have as much indulgence in view of this fact as 
Mr. Parker? And surely His system asks no more. 

But to return from our digression. Miracles imply no 
change of oo. Special Revelations imply no change of 
purpose. ey imply only a change in the condition of the 
matter on which the means is to be used, adapting the means 
to the matter, in order to accomplish that purpose. And in 
this view, on purely philosophic grounds, both miracles and 
special Revelations are probable. 

But do they imply an emergency—and so a want of fore- 
sight? This is doubtless a harder question. But it must be 
answered in the negative. They do not of necessity and from 
their nature imply any imperfection of knowledge. And 
here we propose two thoughts for consideration, by no means 
inconsistent with each other, and both of which may be true. 

1st. Time and space are not only relative terms, as Kant 
taught, conditions under which cognition takes pose ; but they 
are conditions, as he did no¢ see and teach, only for the act of 
cognition as an inception of knowledge, and that, too, for 
finite minds, and hence are not conditions to the Infinite. For 
us, seeing as we do from one only point in space, whatever we 
see we must see under relations of space, of a here and a there. 
But suppose that for us, as for the Infinite, it must be, cogni- 
tion is from all possible points at once—the relations of space 
as between Him and them, and between them in relation to 
each other, as seen by Him, disappear just as all such rela- 
tions disappear between the ideas which exist in our own 
minds. So of events and of time. To us as finite, capable of 
attending to but one thought at a time, or at most to but a 
very few, events must be cognized in succession, one after 
another, and all in reference to a certain point which we call 
the present. But to the infinite mind this cannot be so. For 
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—_ there is therefore no foreknowledge, it is simply knowl- 
edge. 

But again. 2d. Perfect knowledge, as with perfect love, 
may not be the same as infinite knowledge. Ordinarily we 
should say that knowledge, on the part of the knower, implies 
certainty on the part of what is known. A contingent event, 
and all the acts of a free agent acting as such are contingent, 
is not certain until it is done, and therefore cannot be known. 
What is not certain in reference to knowledge is not knowa- 
ble, and so is nothing—just as an impossibility in reference to 
action is nothing. To know what is uncertain, is therefore to 
know nothing, and to know nothing is not to know. But 
“not to know,” is not the attribute of knowledge. It rather 
implies its absence, and hence the imperfection, rather than the 
perfection, of knowledge. 

Now we suggest as worthy of consideration, that it does in 
no way impeach the perfection of the knowledge or wisdom of 
God, to say that the acts of men, so far as they are voluntary 
and contingent, are not known until they exist, that is, before 
they become acts. To this view, though we are not prepared 
to adopt it as our own, we know of no serious objection, 
ae, logical, or theological. Man’s freedom is at 

est limited; rather confined to his acts, the formal and moral 
character of them, than extending to their result. So adjusted 
and related are the domains of freedom and nature, beyond all 
question, that results as by the concatenation of cause and effect 
may be certain, and so matter of knowledge, while the means 
thereto are not. The man and the result of his action may 
occupy the two foci of an ellipse, and be consequently so 
related that what escapes from him in the one must result in 
the other, start in which direction soever it may. In this view 
he would have the liberty of choosing between any of the 
infinitude of radii vectores, leading out from himself: that is, 
he might choose between any of the thousand forms which 
his act might take, and yet the laws under which he acts, the 
laws of the Universe and of God’s providence are such, that, 
choose which form he will, his act must return to the other 
focus as its result. And, to carry the illustration still farther, 
the number and collocation of agents and of spheres of 
action may be such that his non-action, if he chooses not to 
act, might lead to the action of some other persons, whose act 
must come to his alternate focus, and thus that focus be com- 
mon to the two, or perhaps it may be common to an indefinite 
number of spheres. In this way there may be absolute cer- 
tainty of events with foreknowledge of them, and that, too, 
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with perfect moral freedom in man, and without a knowledge 
of the form which his act may take—the radius vector in 
which any one act shall move towards the circumference of 
the sphere of his influence. We repeat that we do not com- 
mit ourselves to either of these theories, but only suggest 
them as possible. As we have said, they are not inconsistent, 
much less contradictory to each other—they would seem 
rather like complements leaving even a foreknowledge for 
events as results, while for the Infinite the relations of time 
may be impossible.* In any view they seem to relieve the 
doctrines and claims of Revelation of one of the grounds of 
objection and cavil which has hitherto been most obstinately 
occupied and held as the most impregnable. 

Mr. Parker occupies this ground for many purposes. It is 
a part of his Monism. He applies it to the “popular theology,” 
and holds its friends strictly to the consequence of this view of 
the foreknowledge of God. “ The existence of the Devil,” says 
he, “ therefore, is as much the work of God, as the existence of 
theSon or of the Holy Ghost; and all the evil of the Devil must 
have originated in God. God, therefore, must have made the 
Devil absolutely evil because He wanted to make the Devil ab- 
solutely evil.” (Sermons on Theism, p. 90.) And, besides, as we 
have already said, Mr. Parker uses this view in one or another 
of its modifications as the basis of his objection to Special Rev- 
elation and to miracles, as a proof of such a revelation, as well 
as for his doctrine, orrather denial, of future punishment. And, 
in answer, we have shown that perfect knowledge is not 
necessarily infinite knowledge; that even infinite knowledge 
cannot know that which is not certain and so subject of 
knowledge, and finally that infinite knowledge in the Infinite 
Being is not necessarily foreknowledge at all; and with the 
elimination of the element of time all difficulty disappears 
from the general subject, and the presumptions of philos- 
ophy are in favor of proving such a state of facts as the Holy 
Scripture presents to our view. We say, “ presumptions” of 
philosophy, for philosophy can go no further than presump- 
tions in regard to facts like these. She cannot prove that 
they are; and can only show that they are possible, and, per- 
haps, on the whole, probable, more likely to occur than not. 





* It would seem that in order that prophecy, as a revelation from God, may be 
possible, it would be necessary that He should be able to see events in both 
lights—that is in reference to time, as they appear to us—while in order that He 
may be eternal, and one day be with Him as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day—He must see them absolutely, and not under the relations of 
time. 
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But it is time to hasten to a close. We claim to have shown that 
the philosophical basis on which Mr. Parker’s system is founded 
is unsound—that he has deduced it from formulas, which are 
not accurate—not true in the sense and for the purpose for 
which he has used them—that even if his doctrines were true 
there can be no excuse or justification, on his own grounds or any 
other, for the assaults upon the character and motives of those 
who do not agree with him, and finally that his attempt to 
bring those things that Christians hold sacred, even though it 
be mistakenly into contempt—is worse than defenseless, and 
without apology; it is subversive of the very ground and 
possibility of morality and religion in any form—that in beat- 
ing down the specific manifestation, he is from the very na- 
ture of man destroying the genus, and so the possibility of 
manifestation in any other form, or towards any other object— 
that in plucking off a branch which he og mp to be de- 
cayed and injurious, he is tearing up the tree by the roots or 
killing it clean down to the ground. 

In parting with him we have a kindly word to say, not only 
for his own sake, but “for auld lang syne.” We not onl 
bear him no ill will, but our bosoms heave as we write, with 
the kindliest emotions. We say, frankly, that amid all his 
error, all his blasphemy and denunciation, amid all the gro- 
tesqueness of his imagery, and offenses against good taste, we 
have found some of the most beautiful, and some of the sub- 
limest passages in the three volumes named at the head of 
our Article, that we have ever met anywhere. It would be 
but justice to him to quote some of them. We can give but 
one. Speaking of the Church—“ the Church,” in our sense, 
not in the vague sense of the “ popular theology ”—he says : 

“Tts influence is perhaps greater than even its friends maintain. It laid its 
hand on the poor and downtrodden—they were raised, fed, and comforted. It 
rejected with loathing from its coffers wealth gotten by extortion and crime. t 
touched the shackles of the slave, and the serf arose disenthralled, the brother 
of the free. .... It sent missionaries to the east, and the west, and carried 
the waters of baptism from the fountains of Nubia to the roving Geysers of a 
Northern Isle. It limited the power of kings, gave religious education to the 
people, which no ancient constitution ever aimed to impart; kept on its hearth 
the smouldering embers of Greek and Roman thought... . . It sanctified the 
babe newly born and welcome—watched over marriage with a jealous care, 
fostered good morals, helped even by its symbols to partake the divine nature, 
emoothed the pillow of disease and death, giving the soul wings, as it went, to 
welcome the death angel, and gently, calmly pass away. It assured innocent 
piety of its reward in Heaven, told the weak and weary that divine wings would 
help him, if faithful. In the honors of canonization, it promised the most lasting 
fame on earth—generations to come should call the good man a blessed saint, 
and his name never perish while the Christian year went round. 

“Then, again, its character in theory was kindly and humane. It softened the 
asperity of secular wars, forbid them in its several seasons, established the fear 
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of God and gave a chance for rage to abate. Against the king it espoused the 
cause of the people. Coming in the name of one ‘despised and rejected of men, 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,’ of a man born in an ox’s crib, at 
his best estate not having where to lay his head; who died at the hangman’s 
hand, but who was at last seated at the right hand of God, and in his low estate 
was deemed God, in humiliation come down into the flesh to take its humblest 
form, and show that He was no respecter of persons—that Christ did not fail to 
espouse the cause of the people with whom Christianity found its first adherents, 
its apostles and defenders. With somewhat in its worst days of the spirit of 
Him who gave His life a ransom for many; with much of it really active in its 
best days, and its theory at all times, the Church stood up for long ages, the 
only bulwark of freedom, the last hope of man, struggling, but sinking, as the 
whirling waters of barbarism whirled him round and round.... . Even in 
feudal times it knew no distinction of birth, all ‘were conceived in sin,’ shapen 
in iniquity alike the peasant and the peer. The distinction of birth and of station 
was apparent, not real. All were alike the children of God, who judged the 
heart and knew men’s person—all heirs of Heaven, for whom prophets and apos- 
tles had uplifted their voice ; yes for whom God had worn this weary wasting weed 
of flesh, and died a culprit’s death. . . . . When northern barbarism swept over 
the ancient world—when temple and tower went to the ground, and the culture 
of old time, its letters, science, arts, were borne off before the flood—the Church 
stood up against the tide, shed oil on its wildest waves ; cast the seed of truth on 
its waters, and as they gradually fell saw the germ swell up its shoots, which 
growing while men watch and while they sleep, after many days bears its 
hundred-fold a civilization better than the past, and institutions more beneficial 
and beautiful.” Discourse of Religion, pp. 397-399. 


And yet often we find a fine passage ending in—the dirt. 


“Not long ago there was a famine in Ireland. It was thought a hideous 
famine, even in that land where hunger is a constant condition. England kept 
a day of fasting and prayer, asking God ‘to interpose and withdraw His hand.’ 
Ah me! the prayer was sadly unwise and sounded unreal. Had the Father 
meddled unwisely with His world? The good God had done no wrong; His 
hand is never out of place. The famine came in merey to man. England had 
oppressed Ireland, pushed the Irish to the brink of ruin and did not seem to 
care much how soon they went over. The Irish had not planted corn, nothing 
but the potato. And that would decay, not all at once, but little by little. Long 
years ago the potato prophesied rising evils, and warning men, whether they 
would hear or forbear, ‘I am not fit to be a nation’s bread. If you do not learn 
the lesson, why, I shall rot in the ground, and you will starve above it!’ That 
was the word of the Lord by the mouth of His Servant Potato.” Sermons on 


Theism, p. 307. 


But the one great excellence for which Mr. Parker’s 
works stand out preéminently above all others, is his sense 
of the presence and reality of God as the substance and 
reality of all things—the rule and regularity of law—the 
life of action and the reality of all things. Truth is His 
attribute—justice His rule of action—law but an _ expres- 
sion and revelation of His will—and hence every right ac- 
tion, every holy and proper motive, every skillful and suc- 
cessful performance in any right cause or direction, is in 
an important sense a service of God—brings us nearer to 
Him and makes us more at one with Him. The great 
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giant evil that he would combat, is that Scholastic or 
picurean idea of God which banishes Him from all the 
ordinary affairs of man—the common events of life—con- 
fines religion to a few formal and occasional acts, leav- 
ing the rest of life to the world, and may be to the 
Devil—if there is a Devil. Never have we seen bolder 
and more thrilling statements—never more forcible illus- 
trations of God’s Omnipresence and Providential care of all 
His works—than in these volumes. But they are so mixed 
up with the blasphemy, that we cannot recommend the perusal 
of them. Had they contained the good alone, they would 
have placed the works of Theodore Parker among the favor- 
ites with all thoughtful and earnest minded people. But as 
it is, we fear that they cannot fail to be the companion of 
such works as Paine’s “ Age of Reason ”—books known and 
read only amongst those with whom Mr. Parker himself would 
never choose to associate. 
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Art. III.—PRESIDENT HOPKINS’ DISCOURSE AND THE 
CHURCH. 


God’s Provisions and Man’s Perversions. A Discourse deliv- 
ered before the Congregational Library Association, in the 
Tremont Temple, Boston, May 29th, 1855. By Marx Hor- 
kins, D. D., President of Williams College. pp. 36. Press 
of T. R. Marvin. 


We have long considered Dr. Hopkins one of the ablest 
thinkers and writers of our country. As the master of a clear, 
graceful, and persuasive style, and in the beauty and accuracy 
of his discussions, particularly of questions in the department 
of Moral Philosophy, he has hardly a superior anywhere among 
us, and in the ranks of the Orthodox Congregationalists of 
New England, we are sure he has hardly an equal. In his 
Lowell Lectures he has given us one of the most interesting 
treatises on the Evidences of Christianity we have ever read ; 
and in his many occasional Articles and Discourses, we have 
found abundant evidence of a clear insight, fine taste, and el- 
evated views of human character and life. With this opinion 
of him, it has always been a pleasure and a profit to us to read 
whatever we have met with from his pen. 

It is but lately that, in turning over a pile of pamphlets, we 
came upon the production of which the title is given above, 
though it has been printed more than three years. The sub- 
ject is attractive and important; and we expected to find it 
treated with the author’s usual acumen and breadth of com- 
prehension. Unfortunately, we were much disappointed. 
The subject is viewed, both in its speculative and historical as- 

ects, from a Puritan stand-point ; and that, as all but Puritans 
even is distressingly narrow, offering a very limited prospect, 
hedged in all around by denuded hills and barren mountains 
of bigotry, prejudice, and superciliousness. In the little which 
they seem to know of the ecclesiastical world out of their own 
infinitesimal dominion, and in the self-complacency with which 
they regard their narrow home, and the tew really attractive 
oases which enliven the otherwise bleak and cheerless land- 
scape, virtually ignoring the existence of richer, grander, more 
productive regions beyond, we are reminded always of the ver- 
dant confession of Tityrus : 
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Urbem, quam dicunt Romam, Melibeee, putavi 
Stultus ego huic nostre similem. 


Yet it might be said of the English Church alone, compared 
with the Puritan body, as Tityrus of Rome and Mantua, 


Verum hee tantum alias inter caput extulit urbes, 
Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi. 


The peculiar subject of this Discourse has attracted our de- 
liberate attention, and we say unqualifiedly, weighing well our 
words, that in an equal space—we refer especially to the last 
half of Dr. Hopkins’ Discourse, sixteen or eighteen pages—we- 
have never seen a greater number of reckless statements and 
uncharitable insinuations, or a more unhappy illustration of its 
title, of “man’s perversions.” There is scarcely an entire pe- 
riod in the whole of this portion, which, in cular to be truth, 
does not require more or less modification, and often a complete 
reversion. We do not say, for we do not believe, that Dr. 
Hopkins has willfully and knowingly made misstatements.and 
perversions ; only that his amen with the sabjects. he 
treats of is sadly defective:. History, especially Church. His- 
tory, ancient or modern, is not his forte. This is a subject on 
which it is not prudent to extemporize. We have not space 
for verifying the above statement to the letter, but we will jns- 
tify it as far as we can, by an examination of consecutive sen- 
tences for a page or two. 

“The original equality of bishops and presbyters is very ev- 
ident, and is admitted by many Episcopalians.” p.25. That 
the words, Bishop and Presbyter, were originally applied to the 
same office, is admitted by al/ Episcopalians. But there are 
very few who do not ew animo assent to the statementin the Pre- 
face to our Ordination Service: “It is evident unto all men, 
diligently reading Holy poy tn and ancient authors, that 
from the Apostles’ time there have been these orders of minis- 
ters in Christ’s Church—Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” Coup- 
ling this statement with the fact that nineteen-twentieths of 
the Christian world have the Episcopal regimen, deriving it, as 
they believe, from the Apostles, we think that “the original 
equality of Bishops and Presbyters,” as officers in the Church, 
is not so “very evident ” as Dr. Hopkins asserts. 

But he continues: “ Thisis clear from the Scriptures. When 
Paul enumerated the gifts of the Saviour to the Church, he 
mentioned apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers, 
but not bishops. Indeed, it would appear from the address of 
Paul to the e/ders of the Church at Ephesus, not only that el- 
ders and bishops are the same, but that so far from having the 
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oversight of more churches than one, there were sometimes 
more Bishope than one over asingle church, for he says, ‘ Take 
heed therefore to yourselves, and to all the flock over whom 
the Holy Ghost hath made you ’Emcxorous, bishops.’ ” It seems, 
then, that there were such officers as Bishops, or Elders of the 
Church, in St. Paul’s day, although he had no occasion to enu- 
merate them, when writing as above, among the many “ gifts 
of the Saviour to the Church.” We may add, that neither 
does he mention Deacons in the list of those gifts, yet there 
certainly were such Officers in the Church some time before 
the gift of the Apostleship was bestowed upon him. No Epis- 
copalian nem to find in the New Testament any other 
Church Officers than does Dr. Hopkins himself. He quotes 
the Scriptures for Apostles and Elders, (or Bishops,) and we can- 
not doubt that he finds Deacons there also, though he might 
differ from us as to the nature of their Office. Dr. Hopkins 
needs to be informed, that the above passage from the Acts is 
not one of our proof texts for the Office of a Bishop, now so- 
called. Wesuppose there is not an Episcopalian in the coun- 
try, from a Bishop down to a scholar in the Sunday School, cer- 
tainly no one who has any proper knowledge of the subject, 
who would dream of so applying that, or any other passage of 
the New Testament, in w teh the word Bishop occurs. It is 
an Apostolical Succession that we contend for, as people who 
write on this subject ought to know and remember. And yet 
we are perpetually treated to disquisitions upon, what every 
Churchman acknowledges, the original identity of Bishop and 
Presbyter ; i. e. that these words were at first applied to one 
and the same office.* In process of time, out of deference to 
the original Apostles, the former was applied to the highest 
Office of the Ministry, and the latter to the second. The re- 
mainder of our last quotation will be sufficiently cared for, 
when we come to speak upon the extent of parishes and 
Churches. We proceed now to his proofs from the Fathers. 
“Clement, the earliest of the Apostolical fathers, uses the terms 
interchangeably. He ‘ was not,’ says Riddle, an Episcopal 
Church historian, ‘ even awareof the distinction between Bish- 
ops and Presbyters—terms which, in fact, he uses as synony- 
mous.’” This Father was contemporary with the Apostles, 
and like them, he nses these terms “interchangeably.” Ac- 





* We have read a book, written, if-we remember rightly, by Dr. Bangs, of the 
Methodist denomination, half filled with arguments on this point. So far as 
Churchmen are concerned, this is a work of supererogation, so much labor lost. 
But it is apt to be considered a demonstration against Episcopacy, by those who 
will not look farther. 
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cording to Irengeus, he was the third Bishop of Rome—whether 
Bishop in the modern sense, as having Presbyters and Deacons 
under him, or merely Pastor of a single congregation, is the 
question to be solved. We think that President Hopkins can 
aid us toa fair presumption, that Clement was not the latter. 
In his Lowell Lectures, describing the speedy and extensive 
spread of Christianity, he says : 


“‘The number of converts in the several cities respectively is described by the 
expressions, ‘a great number,’ ‘great multitudes,’ ‘much people.’ What an ex- 
tensive impression had been made is obvious from the outcry of the opposers at 
Thessalonica, that ‘ they who had turned the world upside-down, were come hither 
also.’ Demetrius, an enemy, complained of Paul, ‘that not only at Ephesus, but 
almost throughout all Asia,’ he had persuaded and turned away much people.’” 
[Perhaps we can now better understand why there were several Elders at Ephesus, 
and why St. Timothy was so soon sent there to ordain more, and take the general 
oversight of them, and of the congregations, of which there must have been more 
than one.] ‘In the meanwhile, Jerusalem, the chief city of Jewish rancor, con- 
tinued the metropolis of the Gospel, having in it many tens of thousands of be- 
lievers.” [Many a pastor of a congregation must have been needed here, though 
we never heard of but one Bishop of Jerusalem at a time.] ‘‘ These accqunts are 
taken from the book of the Acts of the Apostles; but as this book is almost con- 
fined to the labors of Paul, and his immediate companions, saying very little of the 
other Apostles, it is very certain that the view we have given of the propagation 
of the Gospel during the first thirty years, is very incomplete. In the thirtieth 
year after the beginning of the work, the terrible persecution under Nero kindled 
its fires; then Christians had become so numerous at Rome, [it was more than 
twenty years after this that Clement was Bishop there,] that, by the testimony of 
Tacitus, ‘a great multitude’ were seized.” p. 362. 


It is not, then, a very wild inference, that near the end of 
the first century, more than one Pastor was needed at Rome, 
though we have never heard of more than one Bishop of that 
city at one time. Let us now look to the writings of Clement, 
and see if we cannot discover a recognition by him of more 
than one clerical order, by whatever name he may designate it. 
He informs us that the Apostles, “ preaching through countries 
and cities, appointed their first fruits, proving them by the 
Spirit, for Bishops and Deacons of those who should afterwards 
believe.” Here are the three orders—Apostles, Presbyters, 
and Deacons. Again, “our Apostles knew through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that there would be contention on account of the 
Episcopate, and therefore, having a perfect knowledge of this, 
they appointed persons, and prescribed in what manner, when 
they should die, other approved men should succeed in their 
ministry.” Finally, “God hath Himself ordained by His su- 
preme will, both when, and by what persons, they are to be 
performed, that all things being piously done unto all well 
pleasing, they may be acceptable unto His will. They, there- 
fore, - make their oblations at the appointed seasons, are ac- 
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cepted and happy ; for they sin not, inasmuch as they obey the 
commandments of the Lord. For to the Chief Priest his pe- 
culiar offices are given, and to the Priests their own place is 
appointed, and to the Levites appertain their proper ministries, 
and the Layman is confined within the bounds of what is com- 
manded to Laymen.” St. Jerome uses a like comparison of 
the Jewish and Christian ministers. “What Aaron and his 
sons, and the Levites were in the Temple, the same are the 
Bishop, the Priests, and the Deacons, in the Church.” It is 
not difficult, then, to find something besides parity in St. Cle- 
ment’s theory of Church organization, whatever may have been 
his understanding of the word ’Exicxoros. 

Again, Dr. Hopkins says: “ Polycarp, in his epistle, speaks 
of Presbyters, but does not even mention Bishops.” Neither 
did St. Paul, as we have seen above, mention Elders among 
Church Officers, though Dr. Hopkins knows very well there 
were such officers, quoting Scripture to prove it. If Polycarp 
had no occasion to speak of other Orders, it is rather a far- 
fetched inference, that no others existed. Must we suppose that 
there were no ministers at all at Rome, Colosse, or eon, 
because St. Paul “does not even mention Bishops,” or Dea- 
cons, but only saints and brethren; although he addresses the 
Philippians “wth the Bishops and Deacons?” 

Irenzeus, a disciple of Polycarp, informs us that Polycarp 
“ was appointed by the Apostles Bishop of the Church of 
Smyrna.” Whether he was merely a Congregational Bishop, 
may be learned from a letter addressed to Polycarp himself by 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch,in which hesays: “ My soul be as 
the soul of them who are in subjection to their Bishops, their 
Presbyters, their Deacons ; and may my portion be with them 
inthe Lord.” It is vain to suppose that Polycarp was not a 
Bishop in the same sense that Ignatius was. Both had sat at 
the feet of St. John. They were intimately acquainted with 
each other, and to Polycarp we are indebted for the knowledge 
of Ignatius’ letter to himself, and of one to the Church of 
Smyrna; letters distinctly recognizing the three Orders of Bish- 
ops, Presbyters, and Deacons in the Church, and which we 
cannot imagine how Polycarp could have understood on the 
Congregational theory, or why he should have preserved them 
for future ages, had they not recognized the true.Apostolical sys- 
tem of Church Orders, with which he must have been perfectly 
acquainted. Polycarp sent both these letters to the Philippians 
for their perusal, “from which,” he tells them, “ye may be 
greatly profited.” Ignatius, in his letter to the Church at 
Smyrna,—Polycarp’s own Church,—says: “ Follow your Bish- 
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op, all of you, even as Jesus Christ the Father; and the body 
of Presbyters, as the Apostles. Respect the Deacons, as ye 
would the commandments of God.” And again: “I salute 
your holy Bishop, your most sacred Presbyters, and my fellow 
servants the Deacons.” Polycarp’s Church, then, according 
to Ignatius, (and the testimony of Ignatius on this point is the 
testimony of Polycarp,) was constituted with a Bishop, Pres- 
byters, and Deacons. Can any one fail, then, to see of how 
little consequence is the assertion of President Hopkins, that 
“* Polycarp, in his epistle, does not even mention Bishops?’ 
But if he does not mention the word, there is a Bishop in his 
epistle, notwithstanding. He begins his letter with “ Polycarp, 
and the Presbyters that are with him,”—a Bishop and his Pres- 
byters,—such a Bishop as his friend Ignatius recognizes in the 
letters quoted above. Polycarp says nothing of Deacons; but 
we do not believe that President Hopkins will deny their exist- 
ence in the Church of Smyrna during the first generation after 
the Apostolic age. 

We are here constrained to ask Dr. Hopkins why, in discuss- 
ing a question so importantas that of the constitution of Christ’s 
Church, in which it is to be supposed he would — the 
truth to every private consideration, he has omitted the testi- 
mony of “the blessed Ignatius,” as Polycarp calls him, equally 
competent with him as a witness to the order of the Christian 
ministry in the first age of the Church?” We are disposed to 
urge this question, especially since Dr. Hopkins has employed 
him, in his Lowell Lectures, as a witness for the New Testa- 
ment Canon. And why has he quoted the single extant letter 
of Polycarp, and made no allusion to the seven which we have 
from the pen of Ignatius? Can it be that he values the silence 
of Polycarp above all the explicit teachings of Ignatius ? 

Again, Dr. Hopkins says, “ Irenzeus speaks ot the success- 
ion of the Presbyters.” A “succession” from whom? From 
Presbyters? Hear himself on this question. “ We should 
obey those Presbyters who have succession from the Apos- 
tles; those, who, with the succession of the Zpiscopate, have 
received the sure gift of the truth, according to the good 
pleasure of the Father.” He had said before, “‘ We can enu- 
merate those who were instituted by the Apostles as Bishops 
in the Churches, and their successors down to ourselves.” fn 
illustration of this he selects the Church of Rome, as being 
“the largest, the oldest, known to all, and founded by. the 
Apostles Peter and Paul.” He informs us “that the Blessed 4 
Apostles, founding and building up that Church, delivered the 
Episcopate to Linus. Paul mentions this Linus in his Epistle 
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to Timothy. To him succeeded Anacletus. After him, in the 
third place from the Apostles, Clement obtained the Episco- 
pate. To Clement succeeded Evaristus; and to Evaristus, 
Alexander ; and next Sixtus was appointed, the sixth from the 
Apostles ; and after him Telesphorus, then Hyginus, then 
Pius, after whom was Anicetus. Soter then succeeded Ani- 
cetus, and now, in the twelfth place from the Apostles, Eleuthe- 
rus holds the Episcopate.” e have already obtained, on the 
authority of Dr. Hopkins himself, a very strong presumption 
—to say nothing of higher evidence—that, even in the time 
of Clement, the third Bishop of Rome, there must have been 
more than one pastorin that city. Now in the Episcopate of 
Eleutherus, about one hundred years later, there must have 
been need of a still larger number of Pastors; and yet, as 
ever, before and since, one individual is said to have “the 
Episcopate ” of that “ oldest and largest” church in Christ- 
endom, as Irenzeus considered it. This, in connection with the 
fact that Irenzeus calls “those Presbyters ” “successors of the 
Apostles” —Presbyters, to whom they (the Apostles) had “ de- 
livered their own place of government”—indicates a ministry 
very different from a Congregational Pastorate. We can see, 
that by those Presbyters, Ireneeus meant a class of officers 
who had others under them. It is no proof that “ those Pres- 
byters” were not Bishops in the modern acceptation of the 
word, because he calls hon Presbyters ; any more than that 
St. Peter was not an Apostle, because he calls himself an 
Elder. (I Pet.v, 1.) Papias called the Apostles, Elders; yet 
even Dr. Hopkins will not deny them a grade of Office above 
those now generally called Elders. 

Irengeeus was Bishop of the Church at Lyons, where he 
was previously a Presbyter under Pothinus, whom he 
succeeded in that See. He had been a disciple of Polycarp, 
and so we may regard him as a Bishop in as high a sense at 
least as were Polycarp and Ignatius. Neander asserts that 
Irengeus, although sometimes using the names of Bishop and 
Presbyter as synonymons, “ at others distinguishes the Bish- 
ops, as presiding officers, from the Presbyters.” And he says, 
that “ Tertullian also calls the presiding officers of the Chris- 
tian communities, by the common name of seniores, including 
under this title both Bishops and Presbyters ; though elsewhere 
in the writings of this Father, the distinction between Bishops 
and Presbyters is already decidedly drawn.” In proof of 
this last statement of Neander, we will give the following 
from Tertullian de Baptismo. ‘The High Priest, who is the 
Bishop, professes the right of conferring baptism; and after 
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him, the Presbyters and Deacons, but not withuut the authority 
of the Bishop.” In Tertullian’s view, beyond reasonable 
p oa ge there was this well-defined distinction of Orders. 

nd yet, he does sometimes include Bishops and Presby- 
ters under one common title. There is abundant reason for 
a: osing it was the same with Ireneeus. There are few who 
will not allow that at this time the Hierarchy was a fixed fact. 
Dr. Hopkins, even, in his Lowell Lectures, notices it as an 
“important point,” that the testimony he has given from 
writers of the first two centuries, is from Bishops and Presby- 
ters, making an “important point” out of the distinction of 
Orders. 

Dr. Hopkins goes on to say, “Jerome says they were 
originally the very same. ‘Our intention,’ says he, ‘is to 
show that among the ancients, Presbyters and Bishops were 
the very same. But that by little and little, that the plants of 
dissension might be plucked up, the whole concern was de- 
volved on an individual? ” 

Dr. Hopkins, and pefhaps Mr. Coleman, to whom he re- 
fers us for this passage, ( where the original is given, and 
much more to the same effect,”) has not given us the whole of 
Jerome’s statement, which is very important towards deter- 
mining the time when “the whole concern was devolved on 
an individual.” We will therefore supply his lack. “ Before 
contentions, through the instigation of the devil, arose in 
religion, and it was said among the people,—‘ I am of Paul, 
and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas’—Churches were governed 
by acouncil of Presbyters. But afterwards, when every one 
accounted those whom he baptized as his own disciples, and 
not Christ’s, it was deocal in the whole world, that one 
chosen from among the Presbyters should be placed over the 
rest, to whom the care of the Church should belong, that 
hereby the seeds of heresy might be removed.” It is evident 
that the time when this change took place, was, in the opinion 
of Jerome, when men began to say, “‘I am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos,” &c. This was during the life time of St. Paul. 
Previous to this arrangement, no one questions that Bishops 
and Presbyters “ were the very same.” In his Comment on 
Gal. i, 19, Jerome says: “ By degrees, in process of time, 
others were ordained Apostles, by those whom our Lord had 
chosen, as that passage to the Philippians shows, ‘1 supposed 
it necessary to send you Epaphroditus your Apostle.’ ” This 
remark of Jerome shows conclusivel bis opinion, that Apos- 
tolic successors were instituted by the first Apostles, and so 
throws additional light upon the meaning of the passage we 
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first quoted from him. It shows, that those whom he else- 
where sometimes designates as Bishops, were, in fact, as he 
has called them, “Successors of the Apostles.” ‘“ With us,” 
he says, “ Bishops occupy the place of Apostles.” “They 
are all the successors of the Apostles.” And that these Bish- 
ops have an eminence above Elders, in Jerome’s opinion, ap- 
pears from such expressions as the following: “ What can the 
Bishops do that the Presbyters cannot, except ordain?” 
“What Aaron, and his Sons, and the Levites were in the 
Temple, the same let the Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons 
claim to be in the Church.” «Without the chrism and com- 
mandment of the Bishop, neither Presbyter nor Deacon has 
the power to baptize.” If there be apparent discrepancies 
between these positive assertions of Jerome and some other 
statements in his various writings, we shall be greatly obliged 
if Dr. Hopkins will attempt to reconcile them upon the Con- 
gregational theory. It is quite beyond the reach of our skill. 

All Dr. Hopkins’ quotations from the Fathers have now 
been examined, and we do not discover that one of these 
ancients give the least sanction to Congregationalism. We 
think, rather, that they have a very ——- leaning 
towards a system of Church order which very forcibly re- 
minds us of the prelatical. The “mass of evidence” that our 
author has in favor of his position, “such that, in its selection, 
one does not know where to begin or where to end,” does 
not appear to us to have been very skillfully exhibited. In 
following him throngh his selections of evidence, we have 
not designed the ions of a different theory of Church 
organization so much as to show the worthlessness of his own, 
and how unqualified he is to discuss the question. No man 
acquainted with the points in controversy would have ven- 
tured to publish such an inaccurate and ill-digested series of 
statements as is found in this Discourse. He has been led 
widely astray by a too trustful reliance upon the honesty and 
knowledge of such authors as Messrs. Edward Beecher and 
Lyman Titemnais whose treatises on the Church he pronounces 
“thorough and unanswerable works, which ought to be in the 
library of every Pastor.” If Dr. Hopkins has made the best 
use of these works, as we should suppose a writer of his 
experience and ability would do, he has pretty effectually 
proved their writers to be either ignorant or ) reenter or 
else has as effectually demonstrated his own incompetence to 
offer a correct judgment of them. That he has never con- 
sulted the original sources of information, and has taken his 
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argument and testimonies from second hand authorities, is 
everywhere obvious. 

That we may not have to recur again to the subject of 
antiquities and the Fathers, we will here interrupt the con- 
secutive examination, in order to notice a few other remarks 
of Dr. Hopkins upon topics connected with what we have been 
considering. He says: “ Here [in antiquity] prelacy has made 
high claims, availing itself much of what are now clearly 
shown to be forgeries.” p. 24. 

If allusion is made here to the Episcopal Church, this is 
not true. We agree, and every Episcopalian in the United 
States will join us, that if Episcopacy is not proved to be of 
Apostolical origin by the very same writers upon whom Dr. 
Hopkins relies, in his ninth Lowell Leciure, as witnesses to 
the truth of Christianity, we will give up the question. He 
quotes Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Ignatius, Irenzus, Pa- 
pias, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Eu- 
sebius, &c. With these writers, of his own selection, allowed 
us, we have no need of forgeries to bolster up prelacy. We 
agree, also, and we insist that Dr. Hopkins shail do the same, 
that we will adopt his rules of evidence, as employed in his 
ninth and tenth Lectures. In his tenth Lecture particularly, 
when he adopts Leslie’s method with the Deists, the four rules 
are as applicable to Episcopacy as to Christianity, and so Leslie 
himself applied them. 

We are very glad to find that Dr. Hopkins is not one of 
those who join in the hue and ery against the authenticity of 
the writings of the ancient authors above mentioned, and 
we therefore record his testimony to their value. He says, 
“Of late, the authenticity of all these writings has been 
doubted. But, so far as I understand the subject, this is 
without any good reason in regard to those which I have 
specially quoted.” Lowell Lectures, p. 272. 

And again, he says: “ No less pon is it, that a Bishop 
had originally the oversight of but a single parish.” [Here 
he quotes “ Clarkson, an Episcopalian ;” and Bunsen, an—any- 
thing but an orthodox Christian.] “ But on this I cannot 
dwell. I will only add, as applicable to the present times on 
another account, [we do not understand the application,] one 
of the canons of the Ante-Nicene Church: ‘ x Bishop ought 
not to leave his own parish, and go to another, although the 
multitude should force him, unless some rational cause 
compelleth him. But this he shall not try by himself, but 
after the judgment of many Bishops, and after pressing sup- 
plications.’ ” p. 28. 
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Dr. Hopkins refers to Bunsen’s Hyppolitus for,this. We 
find it in the 14th of the avail Cepins. And so we 
have Dr. Hopkins’ authority for attributing these Canons 
to an Ante-Nicene period: for which we are so far grateful, 
that we will quote the 15th, as “applicable to” Dr. Hopkins 
and all others who reject Episcopacy. “If any Presbyter, 
or Deacon, or any other of the list of the Clergy, shall leave 
his own Parish, and go into another, and having entirely 
forsaken his own, shall make his abode in the other Parish, 
without the permission of his own Bishop, we ordain that 
he shall no longer perform divine service,” &c. The 39th 
may also have an application. “Let not the Presbyters, or 
Deacons, do anything without the sanction of the Bishop.” 
Thirty of these Canons specify the different offices of Bishop, 
Presbyter, and Deacon, while several others Bishops and 
Presbyters. We will quote but one more, and that merely to 
show that a Bishop’s jurisdiction might extend outside of a 
city. “Each [Bishop] may do those things only which con- 
cern his own Parish, and the country places which belong to 
it.” (34th.) The 9th Canon of the Council of Antioch speaks 
« similar language. ‘ Each Bishop is to have authority over 
his own Parish. . .. . and to make provision for all the dis- 
trict which is under his city, to ordain Presbyters and 
Deacons,” &c. 

Dr. Hopkins is much mistaken in his supposition that the 
word rapoixia anciently meant no more than is implied in our 
modern use of the word Parish. It was used to designate the 
limits of clerical jurisdiction, whether of a Pastor of a single 
congregation, or of a Bishop with several Pastors under him. 
So the word Diocese was sometimes applied to a single con- 
gregation. The word Church has always been used in the 
same way. We now —_ of the Church in Cambridge, or 
the Church in Massachusetts. In regard to either of these 
words, we cannot determine their exact application in ancient 
authors, except from their connection. If the Bishop of 
Alexandria had a Parish, or was in charge of a Church, we 
cannot help thinking that his overseership extended beyond 
the bounds of a single congregation, when we read such a 
statement as this: “Julian undertook the superintendence of 
the Churches of Alexandria, after Agrippinus had filled the 
office twelve years.” (Euseb. E. H., v. 9.) And what shall we 
say of this? “Silvanus, Bishop of the Churches about Gaza.” 
(Ib., viii, 13.) In Diocletian’s time there were, according to 
Optatus, more than forty Basilice in the city of Rome; yet 
there was but one Bishop there. “ Every town,” says Bunsen, 
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“ however.small, was a Bishopric.” (p. 28.) But every town, 
however large, was a Bishopric also. In the Canons quoted 
above, we see that the Bishop had charge of all [what we 
now call] the Parishes of a city, and of the district around it. 
Theodoret says there were eight hundred Parishes in Azs 
Diocese of Cyprus. Let Dr. Hopkins reconcile all this 
apparent discrepancy of words. To those who understand 
the subject, it is easy of solution. The proper question to 
be settled is, without reference to the field of jurisdiction, 
or the name by which it was called, whether Episcopacy is 
a primitive institution; meaning , Episcopacy a ministry of 
three (or even of two) distinct Orders. If decided in the 
affirmative, its advocates are welcome to call it Diocesan, or 
Parochial, Episcopacy, which they please. If in the negative, 
there will be little occasion to speak of Episcopacy at all. 

One more illustration of this writer’s antiquities, and we 
have done with that part of his Discourse. He informs us 
that “ The ancient Cathari or Puritans not only rejected Pre- 
lacy, but declined the offer of Constantine to be connected 
with the State.” p. 22. 

We cannot but agree with Dr. Hopkins that “of these 
[Cathari] the history is not known as it should be,” especially 
at Colleg. Gulielm., if the above is to be taken as a specimen. 
More errors could not easily be crowded into two lines. The 
most ancient, and the original Cathari, self-styled “ Puritans,” 
were the Novatians; the founder of which party procured 
his consecration to the Episcopate from three Bishops, and 
himself ordained other Bishops and Presbyters. In the mat- 
ter of the Hierarchy, the Novatians had no controversy with the 
Church Catholic. They separated only on a question of 
discipline. These were “the ancient Cathari,” and did not 
“reject Prelacy.” Our author has been led into a mistake 
here, as in regard to the words, Bishop, Parish, and Church, 
apparently by not knowing that the term Cathari is not always 
applied to one and the same thing. This name has been given 
to, or assumed by, several religious bodies, of very different 
creeds, and in periods and countries far remote. It has been 
applied to the Donatists, and these are they with whom 
Constantine had some negotiations with reference to their 
return to the fellowship of the Catholic Church. We have 
no idea that they would have declined a connection with the 
State at that time, could they thereby have become the 
dominant Church ; but the opportunity of such a connection 
was never offered to them. Dr. Hopkins would do well to 
consult the Epistles of St. Augustine, where he will find an 
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account very different from his, of what passed between them 
and Constantine. Those very Donatists, however, give us the 
first example in the history of Christianity, of an appeal to 
the Civil Power for the settlement of questions purely eccle- 
siastical. But these incorrigible fanatics were devoted Pre- 
latists, as wellas the Novatians ; and after being several times 
condemned by Synods and the civil power, became, like 
them, gradually weaker and more ubscure. 

Here we would leave the Cathari. But Dr. Hopkins tells 
us that “they were a numerous and powerful body, and 
had descendants and representatives throughout the dark 
ages, and till the reformation.” Thus far we have found 
none of the name who were not Prelatists. In the latter half 
of the seventh century, we find the Paulicians, who have 
also been called Cathari. But, according to Mosheim, these 
too had a Prelatical Hierarchy. There was, however, a 
branch of this sect, which, as the same historian informs us, 
“ denied that the establishment of Bishops, Presbyters, and 
Deacons, and other ecclesiastical dignities, was of divine 
institution ; and went so far as to maintain that the appoint- 
ment of stated ministers in the Church was entirely needless.” 
Were these Congregationalists, or Quakers?” They resemble 
the latter in another particular, besides the rejection of 
“stated ministers.” They also rejected Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. “These honest Mystics, equally remarkable 
for their docility and their ignorance,” as Mosheim describes 
them, are the first and only “Cathari or Puritans” that 
we know of, earlier than the thirteenth century, who “ re- 
jected Prelacy.” They come rather too late to be authentic 
witnesses to primitive Church Polity. Congregationalism is 
heartily welcome to the paternity. 

We now resume the oes of a consecutive examination, 
which we dropped after a notice of Dr. Hopkins’ remark 
upon Jerome. He says: “ At the Reformation, all the 
Reformed Churches came on to the same ground, and re- 
nounced the principle of any divine right of Episcopal 
ordination. The Smalealdic Articles in 1533, [he quotes 
here the Christian Spectator for 1830,] which strenuously 
assert the identity of Bishops and Presbyters, and their 
equality by divine right in the power of Ordination, were 
signed by nearly eight thousand ministers, amoung whom were 
Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, &c.” p. 26. 

We thought it was well understood by students of history, 
that the different Reformed bodies which adopted a polity of 
ministerial parity, pleaded necessity, at first, in justification 
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of their want of Bishops. If they “renounced” Episco- 
pacy, they did not denounce it, as Dr. Hopkins and modern 
sectaries have done. And if they “renounced the principle 
of any divine right of Episcopal ordination,” they did not 
pretend to deny, like Dr. Hopkins, that Episcopacy was of 
Apostolic institution. It is recorded, “that Luther urged 
Melancthon to restore Episcopacy in every place where the 
Bishop granted the free use of the Protestant doctrine.” It 
is true that very contradictory statements were made by 
most of the principal Reformers on the continent, in relation 
to this question ; but this is attributable rather to the diffical- 
ties of their position—to what they considered the necessities 
of the case, and the desire to justify themselves against 
pressing opposition—than to any dislike of Episcopal regi- 
men, or to any doubt of its Apostolic origin. Luther, in 
particular, on this as on many other points, is quite incon- 
sistent. Yet he asserted, that “the authority of Bishops is 
supported by the word of God.” And in Melancthon’s ef- 
forts to retain Episcopacy, and restore the authority of 
Bishops, his biographer tells us, that ‘“‘ Luther not only stood 
by him in this matter, but also put him upon it.” It was 
with the greatest reluctance that Melancthon yielded to the 
establishment of Presbyterian polity. He said: “ We desire 
that the authority of Bishops should continue unimpaired, and 
believe that this authority would be most advantageous to 
the Church.” We could quote “much more to the same 
effect,” from the writings of this Reformer. 

Bramhall says, “ Generally al/ Reformed Churches were 
desirous to have retained Seiven acy, if the Bishops that 
then were would have joined them in the Reformation. 
This is evident for the German Churches, by the Augustan 
Confession and Apology, that Bishops might easily retain 
their places, if they would ;—they protest they are not guilty 
of the diminution of Episcopal authority.” And the Synod 
of Dort, when told by Bishop Carleton that their divisions 
originated in the want of Episcopacy, a “They had a 
a honor for the good order and discipline in the Church of 

ngland, and heartily wished they could establish themselves 
on the same model.” 

Bucer was of the same opinion. He says: “In the very 
beginning, these perpetual orders of Ministers, Bishops, Pres- 
byters, and Deacons, were constituted by the Holy Spirit.” 
And again, “ Even in the Apostles’ days, one of the Pres- 
byters was always chosen and ordained to be a governor and 
a prelate in the discharge of this office. He presided over all 
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the others, and especially, in the most exalted rank, was en- 
trusted with the cure of souls, and administered the Episcopal 
office.” Speaking of the Church of England, he din de- 
clares himself: ‘“‘ We shall diligently supplicate the Lord, 
that your happy lot, in — in true Bishops, He may both 
daily confirm in your realm, and also extend it in common to 
other kingdoms.’ 

To these three, mentioned by President Hopkins, a few more 
Reformers of note may be added, in proof of what has been said 
of a general favor towards Episcopacy. And firstof Calvin. He 
declares, “The Episcopate itself is derived from God. The office 
of a Bishop was instituted by the authority and defined by the 
laws of God.” “Let them give us such an Hierarchy, in which 
the Bishops may so bear rule, that they refuse not to submit to 
Christ, and to depend upon Him as their only Head; let them 
be so united together in a brotherly concord, as that His truth 
shall be their only bond of union: then, indeed, if there shall 
be any who will not reverence them, and pay them the most 
exact obedience, there is no anathema but I confess them wor- 
thy of it.” It is known that Calvin made overtures to the 
Church of England for the introduction of the Episcopate into 
Geneva, but his letter was intercepted by Gardiner and Bonner, 
who, in the names of Reformed Divines, replied adversely to 
his proposal, and so alienated him somewhat from the English 
Church. 

Beza, the successor of Calvin at Geneva, has written some 
things severe enough against Episcopacy, but his own explana- 
tion of them should not be forgotten. It should not surprise 
us, that, when these Continental Reformers were forced by so 
stern a necessity to attempt to justify their irregular organiza- 
tion, they sometimes uttered objections to a Hierarchy, as a 
kind of indirect vindication of their system of parity. If ever, 
therefore, they expressed approbation of Episcopacy, main- 
taining it upon primitive and Apostolic usage, we may fairly 
re ms this as the truer and more sober judgment of their 
minds. We take the following statement of hen, therefore, 
as a deliberate conclusion of his understanding. “If there be 
any,—which, however, you will not easily induce me to be- 
lieve,—who reject the whole order of Episcopacy, God forbid 
that any man in his senses should assent tc their madness.” 
Besides, the objections often urged against the Hierarchy 
were not directed by them against a primitive or Scriptural 
Episcopacy, such as is retained in the Ghureh of England, but 
against that of the Church of Rome. So Beza declares, “ In 
all which I have written against the Romish hierarchy, I have 
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not even alluded to the polity of the Anglican Church, which 
to impugn, or even to notice, was at no time in my thoughts.” 

In like manner Du Moulin, one of the most learned Divines 
of his age: “If we sometimes speak against the authority of 
Bishops, we condemn not Episcopal Order in itself, but speak 
only of the corruption which the Church of Rome has intro- 
duced into it.” This distinguished Protestant, as his son tes- 
tifies, “was a known friend not only to the doctrine, but also 
to the discipline of the Church of England, which he hath 
commended in many places of his published works, and even 
in his private annotations to his Bible.” 

Grotius too, whom Le Clere calls “one of the greatest men 
of any age,” was undoubtedly satisfied of the value and Apos- 
tolic origin of Episcopacy, as he “ declared he died in the com- 
munion of the Church of England,” and desired his wife to join 
the same, which she did. 

Blondel, although an advocate of the Presbyterian polity, 
concluded his book with this avowal: “ By all that we have 
said to assert the rights of the Presbytery, we do not intend to 
invalidate the ancient and Apostolical constitution of Episco- 
pal preéminence. 

Salmasius, also, a most intemperate controversialist, and one 
of the stoutest champions of ghee nine in his last days, 
expressed himself to Milton, as follows: “Salmasius did not 
write against every kind of Ecclesiastical primacy, but only 
against that which was a and resembled monarchical 
sovereignty. The Church never was without a primacy. But 
that which Salmasius could not endure was, that the ive of 
Rome, under the name of a primacy in the Church, should ar- 
rogate a lordship over all kings and princes. This was the 

rimacy against which he wrote.” 

“ About the same time,” continues Dr. Hopkins, “a declara- 
tion was made in England, ‘that in the New Testament there 
is no mention of any degree or distinction of orders, but only of 
deacons or ministers, and of priests or bishops:’ and this was sign- 
ed by thirty-seven distinguished civilians and divines, aor» wl 
thirteen bishops, among whom were Archbishop Cranmer, 
and the leaders of the Reformation. Cranmer says expressly, 
‘the bishops and priests were at one time, and were no two 
ee 4, but both one office in the beginning of Christ’s re- 
igion. 

“if the above “declaration ” is of any value or authority, it 
most certainly testifies in behalf of two Scriptural Orders in the 
ministry ; so that its authors did not, after all, “come on to 
the same ground” with parity, and especially with Congrega- 
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tionalism. Yet we will submit to Dr. Hopkins himself, if 
there is not still another Order mentioned in the New Testa- 
tament beside these two, viz, Apostles. 

At the time of the above “declaration,” ecclesiastical af- 
fairs were in an unsettled and transitive state in England, and 
some unwise things were then said and done, which, upon fur- 
ther reflection and experience, were duly rectified. As Dr. 
Hopkins refers to this hasty and temporary judgment, we are 
rather surprised that he did not quote Cranmer, as he might 
have done, in behalf of Congregationalism, instead of adducing 
his authority in support of a hierarchy of two orders. Cran- 
mer even maintained, at that time, that election, without any 
consecration, was the only thing essential to confer the Minis- 
terial Office. But we know very well that he did not long 
hold such opinions. We have his later and maturer judgment 
in the formulary for Ordination, which was drawn up under 
his direction, and in which the distinction of three perpetual 
Orders in the Ministry is expressly recognized. Then, as ever 
since, the doctrine of the Church on this point was that con- 
tained in the Preface to the Ordinal: “ /¢ 7s evident unto all 
men, diligently reading Holy Scripture and Ancient Authors, 
that from the Apostles’ times there have been these Orders of 
ministers in Christ’s Church,—Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” 

Every consecutive statement for a page and a half,—com- 
prising, too, the most pregnant ones in the Discourse, so far as 
iis treatment of this subject is concerned,—has now been ex- 
amined, in verification of our charge of perpetual inaccurac 
in this writer: and we think the charge is made good. We 
have no space, nor is it worth the while, to pursue this course 
any further. We will but notice one statement more, anal- 
ogous to the one last considered, and recurring only a few 
lines further on. “ Stillingfleet says, ‘It is acknowledged by 
the stoutest champions of Episcopacy, before these late un- 
happy divisions, that ordination performed by presbyters, in 
case of necessity, is valid; which I have already shown, doth 
evidently prove that Episcopal government is not founded on 
any unalterable divine right.’ ” 

This is, doubtless, from the Irenicum, a treatise of very 
amiable intentions, but of which the anthor subsequently re- 
pented, as may be learned from this honest confession in the 
Preface to his “ Unreasonableness of Separation.” ‘ Will you 
not allow onesingle person, who happened to write about these 
matters when he was very young, in twenty years time of the 
most busy and thoughtful time of his life, to see reason to aiter 
his judgment?’ And how far “his judgment” “ about these 
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matters ” was altered, may be known from his language which 
follows: “I cannot find any argument of force in the New 
Testament to prove that ever the Christian Churches were 
under the sole government of Presbyters.” ‘This succession 
was not in mere presidency of order, but the Bishops suc- 
ceeded the Apostles in the government over those Churches.” 
‘‘ There is as great reason to believe the Apostolical Succes- 
sion to be of divine institution, as the Canon of Scripture, or 
the observation of the Lord’s Day.” 

We have thus brought Dr. Hopkins’ Discourse to the notice 
of our readers, by no means on account of its intrinsic worth 
and importance, or because Episcopalians need any exposure 
of its errors. So far from this, indeed, we could wish every 
intelligent Churchman in the country to have a copy of it. 
We would gladly distribute them freely among our Clergy, 
had we copies; so sure are we that it would aid to confirm 
their attachment to the One Catholic Apostolic Church, and 
at the same time increase their aversion to Congregationalism. 
We have been led to examine it, rather, by the high position 
and character of its author, for whom, aside from his attack 
upon the Church, we have an admiration that we entertain 
for very few men in this country. He is one of ‘the most dis- 
tinguished Divines in New England, and we have desired to 
show how even such a man can fail, utterly fail, when he as- 
sails the strong fortress of Episcopacy. Besides, the Discourse 
has the imprimatur of so intelligent a body as the “ Congrega- 
tional Library Association ” of Massachusetts. Put forth un- 
der such sanction it seemed to us to merit consideration. 
Author and audience have united in throwing down this 

auntlet in the face of Episcopalians, and feeble as we have 
felt ourselves to be, we have taken it up, with all the confidence 
of David against Goliath, in the defense of truth and the 
Church. The result has been to render us satisfied, more than 
ever, of the errors of Congregationalism, and to inspire us with 
a firmer reliance on the solid foundations—even Curis and 
His Holy Apostles,—on which rest the Faith and the Order of 
the Episcopal Church in these United States. 

VOL. XII.—NO. I. 5 
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Art. IV.—CHURCH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


To behold a work, a great work, to be performed ; to be con- 
vinced that it is as practicable as necessary and imperative ; 
to be profoundly penetrated with a sense of the advantages 
and the blessings certain to result from its accomplishment, is, 
if one have any life in him, to be stirred with high thoughts, and 
holy aspirations, the innate and inseparable strength of which 
is their only security against the discouragements and doubts 
arising from the sad and slow conviction that the agencies for 
achieving the enterprise are insufficient, not, perhaps, in their 
theory, but in their practice, not in their capacity for develop- 
ment, but in the degree to which they are developed, a degree 
wholly incommensurate with the variety of energies and 
the magnitude of interests requiring care, maturity, in fact, 
complete organization. But one overcomes the misgivings 
he cannot but feel for atime. He is not thrown back by any 
insuperable obstacles ; the work to be done has not been proved 
impossible ; nor have the instruments to do it been found unfit, 
however inadequate they may have thus far showed themselves. 
Rather, there grows up a persuasion, not impetuously, not 
blindly, but silently and thoughtfully; that there is no defect in 
the instruments that cannot be remedied, no imperfection in 
the work itself that may not be repaired. The day of uncer- 
tainty gives way to a day of conviction, of resolution ; and he, 
whose feelings we have sketched in the merest outline, arms 
himself with a spirit he might never have acquired but for the 
ordeal to which ” has been subjected, and throws himself into 
the struggle with a determination to relieve himself, at least, 
from all responsibility for negligence or failure in the cause 
upon which he believes much of the temporal and eterna! 
welfare of his generation to depend. 

The work to which we have referred is the education 
of the American people. The agencies through which the 
work may yet be accomplished more fully than through any 
others, are our Church Shole and Colleges. No one, whether 
Churchman or not, can contemplate the work, without perceiv- 
ing its vastness and its importance; no Churchman thoroughly 
alive to the principles which he professes, can fail to feel, in 
the first place, that a Church School or College is the true 
means, and then, that Church Schools and Gallen, as they 
are, are doing but little to sustain their character in his 
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eyes or in the eyes of the world around them. On these 
points we must dwell with a little more detail. 

To analyze the system of education generally known by the 
name of American, is far beyond the space which we here have 
at command. We would not be thonght to scout at it, we would 
not seem insensible to its merits or to the noble qualities of 
some of the individuals who have accepted it, and devoted 
themselves to it; there are too many tender associations, too 
many causes for reverence, to permit our assuming the tone of a 
foe, and denouncing the system as wholly imperfect, simply 
because we believe it to be chargeable with serious imperfec- 
tions. But we cannot pass by these imperfections ; they are 
to be pointed out, before we can establish our first position, 
namely, that education, speaking generally, is a work yet to be 
poarvee: (hag and for this nation ; that, whatever graces may 
have appeared here or there, whatever individual effects may 
have been produced by the prevailing system, it is incompe- 
tent to bring about any universal results, any widely spread 
and deeply seated excellence of culture, intellectual or spirit- 
ual. Less than this, we do not want; less than this will not 
make us educated; less than this will never suffice for the 
= life, or prepare us for that great end of education, the 
ife to come. 

To begin with this very point, we say, not in anger but 
in sorrow, not in any self-complacent Pharisaism, but in the 
humility of the Publican, so far as we have grace to attain to 
it,—we say that the general course of American Schools and 
Colleges is not directed towards a religious culture. This is 
not calling them godless institutions, as they are often styled. 
They do not deny religion, they do not seek to cast it out 
from amongst them; yet, and here is the point, they do not 
maintain it, they do not cherish it, but while they respect 
it, as is said, and no doubt sincerely said, they leave it 
to be supported and advanced by other agencies. To say 
that our Renineilee are irreligious, or opposed to religion, 
would be unjust; to say that generally they are not reli- 
gious, in the sense of devoted to religion, professing purposes 
and producing effects of a positively religious nature, is but 
to repeat what is said by the supporters of these very Sem- 
inaries. You constantly hear it remarked of this or that insti- 
tution, and by men the most nearly interested in its prosper- 
ity, that it has no particular creed, and undertakes no particu- 
lar training of a religious character ; this is not our work, they 
say, but the work of t the Church or the Sunday School ; to at- 
tempt it in our school, would be to assume a sectarian position, 
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and to close all prospects of general usefulness. So with our 
public schools, it was first argued that nothing except the 
reading of the Bible could be tolerated, because anything more 
would bind the schools to some denomination or Church; and 
from this, there was but an easy interval to the present position 
of alarge number of our so-called educators, who maintain 
that the Bible itself must be excluded, because it cannot be 
read without conscious or unconscious perversion of its Catho- 
licity, because a Churchman cannot use it without injury to a 
Sectarian, or because a Protestant cannot open it without peril 
to the soul of the Romanist. We still refrain from apply- 
ing the epithet irreligious. Schools as well as Colleges are in 
the hands of men who call themselves religious, and who 
would be sincerely shocked at encouraging or tolerating irre- 
ligion. We are not responsible, they say, for the religion of 
a pupil; that is a matter for parents and pastors to look after; 
enough if we do not oppose the influences exerted upon him 
elsewhere. Many, however, go farther ; they have something 
to do with these other influences, namely, to see that they are 
not interfering with the intellectual processes of the school; 
to these the first place belongs, the second place only to reli- 
gious impressions. But we have no desire to exaggerate, or to 
rest our position upon any extreme cases. It is sufficient to 
make the simple statement, that as an almost universal rule, 
religion is merely tolerated, or, at the best, respected, without 
being directly advocated and positively upheld in the seats 
of our national education. 

Now we will grant nearly everything that may be said as to 
the delicacy of Sy apeor | religion into our schools. We would 
rather speak of the awfulness than of the delicacy of the ques- 
tion ; but let the common phrase remain. It is sndoubtedly a 
delicate matter to make religious instruction a part of our sys- 
tem, not merely, or even chiefly, because we are the victims of a 
hundred varying creeds, but because it is far more difficult to 
find or to be a religious instructor than a scholarly or intel- 
lectual one. The whole body of teachers amongst us would have 
to be reorganized; not, we need hardly repeat after previous 
qualifications, because the present teachers are not Christian 
men and women, but because a higher standard of purpose and 
ability would be necessary than that which now prevails. 
Then the School and the College would need transformation to a 
great degree ; new exercises would be required, and the former 
exercises would have to be adapted to the more elevated tone 
of thought and expression. With both the institution and the 
teacher, there would be a deeper responsibility; the work 
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of both would no longer appear to be a work for man or for earth 
alone, but would be recognized as shaped towards vastly greater 
ends and requiring vastly greater means. In a word, the 
motives and powers of the School, the motives and powers 
of its officers, would need to be raised, before the motives and 
powers of its pupils could be expected to be elevated or puri- 
tied. Another point to confirm the delicate nature of the pro- 
cess which we are supposing, is the infinite variety of cases to 
which religious nurture would apply, too infinite, altogether, to 
admit of any uniform course or inalterable law, but constantly 
demanding new adaptations, new efforts, new sacrifices. The 
discretion involved in this, the Christian charity demanded 
from the teacher or the board, would be a serious duty to be 
assumed and to be discharged. But the difficulty of carrying 
out a principle is not usually admitted as an argument against 
the principle, or even against its being put into operation. It 
is certainly no release from fulfilling the solemn duties which 
the question may involve. 

hat then, it may be asked, do you mean by the religious 
element of instruction? Will devotional exercises in the School 
or the College supply the want of which you complain? Are 
the ordinary exercises to be interrupted at stated intervals by 
moral readings or discourses? Shall the text-books in use be 
decorated with pious emblems or interleaved with religious 
ejaculations and supplications? Must the room itself be sanc- 
tified by Scriptural texts or ecclesiastical furniture? To each 
of these and similar interrogations there can be but one an- 
swer :—the arrangements so lightly suggested will not suffice 
to constitute a religious school or a religious system of instruc- 
tion. That there should be devotions of some sort, we believe 
to be indispensable ; but unless they infuse a spirit of holiness 
into all the other exercises; unless they generate a deep and 
lasting feeling that the labors of the seminary are services to 
God in themselves, and preparations for larger and _loftier 
services in the future; unless the lesson of daily recurrence and 
continued recollection is this, that the highest duty of the 
pupil is not to himself or to his academy, but to his fellow- 
creatures and his Creator, and that to fulfill this duty is the one 
great object of his school days or his college days, as of his 
whole life, the tone of the instruction which he receives will 
be far from what we mean by a religious one. The spirit, of 
which we speak, is the result of no mechanical process. Pagers 
will stir it, but prayers, or prayer-like efforts, both by the teacher 
and the learner, can alone sustain it; it must be remembered 
amidst all the drudgeries as well as amidst all the higher ex- 
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ercises of the course, in every study, in every recitation, in 
aoe occupation in the College or the School. 

e consequences involved in a neglect of this spirit, may 
be witnessed everywhere. We see the sacrifice of religious 
impressions generally, the carelessness and apathy that take the 
place of holy emotion and holy exertion. In a few cases, the 
watchfulness of the parent supplies the want of watchfulness 
on the part of the instructor, and the influences of home fur- 
nish a daily panoply against the influences of the school. But 
in most instances, the outward indifference of teachers and fel- 
low-pupils, whatever their convictions may be within, proves 
too strong for the defences of the youth, and the dew that glis- 
tens upon him in the morning, soon vanishes as the day wears 
on. It must be so. You cannot preserve life in an exhausted 
receiver ; you cannot make the flower blossom in darkness ; 
there must be air and light for everything that grows and lives, 
or it will decline and waste away. Then behold the substitute 
of the religious spirit that has been set aside. Behold the de- 
votion to an intellectual idol, the homage offered to the mind 
of man, and the exaltation of inferior powers and inferior in- 
terests, to the highest place in education. Mark the presump- 
tion which follows, the conceit in one’s self, the disrespect 
towards the teacher, the irreverence for knowledge, or au- 
thority of any kind. Mark, too, the insincerity, the actual 
imposture, frequently resulting from undue regard for the in- 
tellect , how the teacher and the taught alike learn to pretend 
to a knowledge which they do not possess, and how, yet more 
commonly, they make the examination or the exhibition day 
of their institution the one great end of labor, believing the 
veneer of that single exercise to be more than adequate to con- 
ceal the ill-fitted and crumbling pieces of the fabric beneath 
it. Furthermore, the merely intellectual system brings about 
a lifeless habit; the instructor and the pupil lose heart if the 
heavy atmosphere is not lightened by constant flashes of what 
they call genius, and to the effect even of these, there cannot 
but arise an insensibility in proportion to their fitfulness and 
hollowness. Then opens the dead sea of routine, with inani- 
mate waters and desolate shores; where is the reflection of the 
heavens, where the joyous sweep of the billows? Presump- 
tuous, false, and cold—yes, these are the epithets which we 
dare, even remembering the obligations of charity and of hu- 
mility, to apply to the creature of merely intellectual training. 
Nor should we pause with these. Intellectual power, if devel- 
oped to the exclusion or the subordination of higher powers, is 
perilous to its possessor and to the community in which he lives. 
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“Without grace,” says Owen Felltham, “learning proves a 
double mischief. . . . Ability and a wicked will are fuel 
to burn the world with.” Such power is the attribute of the 
“clever devil,” to use another’s expression,—the foe of true 
wisdom, of true happiness, the scorner of the law of man, and 
worse still, of the law of God. 

We say nothing of the physical elements of education, not 
beeause we undervalue them, but because they are foreign to 
our present inquiry. All that we have desired to do, has been 
to contrast the spiritual system, as we may style it, with the 
intellectual one, and to establish, so far as a few general phrases 
can, the infinite superiority of the former, in which, as must 
be borne in mind all along, while the spiritual element has the 
first place, as is its right, the intellectual element is not exclu- 
ded, but rather more fully admitted, and more nobly regarded, 
than when it is called out by itself, severed from the source and 
the ——— of allits best operations. Whois so likely to be a 
good scholar as the good man? Who is so sure to feel his re- 
sponsibilities, to acknowledge that the use of his rational aol 
ers is a solemn charge, as he whose spiritual powers have been 
trained to effective exercise? Who is so certain to cultivate 
his gifts of mind, as he whose heart is wise enough to see that 
they came from God, and that to God they are due, every talent 
employed, every talent multiplied ? 

An now, where are our Church Schools and Colleges, and 
what are they doing towards meeting the emergencies for 
which other institutions, speaking generally, are unable to pro- 
vide? We do not ignore the great differences amongst our ed- 
ucational institutions, some being fully pledged to the Church 
as her handmaids, while others, and we fear the large majority, 
are rendering but eye or lip service to their holy mistress. But 
we shall have to speak of them together, without continual 
pausing to discriminate; our space being too limited for oa | 
niceties of reference, and our intention to avoid all personal or 
particular allusions being too serious to admit of exceptions, 
even where justice might seem to demand them. Happily, the 
institution that is true to its work as to its name, does not de- 
pend upon recognition from any writer, or any periodical ; the 
Church confesses it, and every son of hers rejoices to call it 
blessed. Thus much premised, we repeat the question, where 
in this time of crisis and loudly demanded reformation—where 
are our Church Schools and Colleges? 

What, we ask first, is understood in the majority of cases, 
by the name; what is the Church School, or the Church Col- 


lege? Simply that its founders and benefactors, its adminis- 
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trators and teachers, are Churchmen, or mostly Churchmen ? 
Or that, being Churchmen, they fully believe in the principles 
and the provisions of the Church, in their allegiance to her, in 
the inspiration and the aid that come from her to the institution 
as to the individual? Happy, thrice happy the School or the 
College, where this question can be answered affirmatively ; 
there, as we shall try to show hereafter, education may Z 
what it ought to be. But where we have to answer Wo, we 
must not expect much difference, if any, between the Church 
institution and its sectarian or creedless neighbor. The mere 
name is of little avail; the reality is what the country and the 
age require. 

The common aspect of Church Schools and Colleges is that 
of extreme immaturity. They are all ina state of infancy ; 
some walking erect, it is true, more creeping, more yet in swad- 
dling clothes. This arises partly from the comparatively re- 
cent dates of their foundation; nor when such is the cause, is 
it the slightest reproach to the institution in question ; neither 
Eton nor Oxford grew to their present stature in a day, or a gen- 
eration. But we regret to confess that the childishness of many 
of our Seminaries is due to other causes still more than to the 
scanty years which they may number. The chief defect with 
some, is in the governing or administrative boards ; with oth- 
ers, in the teachers or professors; of either of which bodies it 
is a tender matter to speak with frankness, and an impossible 
matter to speak with unqualified approbation. Nor do we de- 
sire to touch upon points on which we might be led to express 
ourselves in a tone by no means to our liking, or to our present 
purpose. We wan | make but one general remark, that much 
of the trouble in question arises from the want of respect with 
which both administrators and instructors, especially instruct- 
ors, are apt to regard their charge ; entering upon it readily, 
and leaving it molly. imagining themselves prepared for it, 
however slight their preparation, and willing to abandon it so 
soon as a wider sphere of usefulness, as their phrase is, opens 
before them. “There is scarce any profession in the Common- 
wealth,” says Thomas Fuller, of the teacher, “ more necessary, 
which is so slightly performed.” To our mind, half the diffi- 
culties now besetting our institutions, would be conquered, if 
men were more modest in assuming office, more modest in ful- 
filling its duties, and above all, more modest in exchanging 
them for others; instead of acting as if they thought oneeaioes 
not only equal to any post, but superior to any. Depreciate 

our work by thinking yourself above it, by thinking that it 
as but inferior or temporary claims upon your time, your tal- 
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ents, ow sacrifices ; and the work is doomed as surely as if it 
crumbled to pieces at once before your eyes. 
“Ye watch Christ’s little ones; oh, see 
Ye make not this high ministry 
The snare of youth, the woe of age ; 
For tis an Angel’s privilege.” 

While we dwell on internal deficiencies, we are not blind to 
such as are external. The apathy of Churchmen with regard 
to the fortunes of their Schools and Colleges, is appalling. 
They pour their benefactions into the treasuries of other insti- 
tutions; they entrust their children to the charge of other 
teachers, and the effect of other principles; that the Church 
has Seminaries of her own, recognizing her authority and ex- 
ercising her influences, is of as little moment to many of her 
sons, as to the remotest sectarian on earth. There is an excuse 
we know, for this neglect. I cannot, says a parent, sacrifice 
my child’s advancement to these institutions which, you aver, 
have claims upon me; make them equal or superior to other 
places of education, and I can patronize them, but to do so now, 
would be a violation of parental duty, whatever proof of alle- 
giance to the Church it might be. Nay, he adds, I have yet 
to see that I am showing my fidelity as a Churchman, by send- 
ing my children where the name of the Church is professed, 
but where her actual presence and power are but dimly recog- 
nized ; you must make your College or your School a genuine 
institution of the Church, before it has any claims whatsoever 
upon me, and then, you must give it a literary and a scientific 
character that will allow me to listen to its claims. All very 
easily said; but how, we ask in simple curiosity, how isa 
Church institution ever to become what it is thus required to 
be, until Churchmen rally to itssupport ? Howis it to be true 
to its professions, how is it to serve as well as to profess the 
Church, if they whose confessions of Churchmanship are the 
loudest, sometimes the sincerest, all turn away their faces, and 
withhold their sympathies? How are its offices of trust or in- 
struction to be filled, how are its halls to be equipped and man- 
ned, how are its first wants to be supplied, while those who 
should minister to them, stand at a distance, and ask it to take 
care of itself? There can be but one result from this indiffer- 
ence, this shifting of responsibility. The institutions of the 
Church, neglected by Churchmen, neglected of course by such 
as are not Churchmen, are left to struggle on, maintained only 
by exceptional benefactors—all honor to them !—instead of 
the one unbroken line of helpers and patrons by whom they 
ought to be supported. Hence the temptation to undervalue 
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the character and the action of the institution, of which we 
spoke in a preceding paragraph as sure to result injuriously 
with both governors and instructors. Hence the expectation of 
but little support, the feeble congratulations over what is really 
received, the depressed standard as to numbers, resources, and 
operations, which characterizes our institutions as a body. A 
gift of afew hundred, or a few thousand dollars, is made as 
much of as if it were a new foundation. The entrance of a 
class of twenty or thirty members is hailed with acclamations, 
in which we do not know whether the surprise or the feeble- 
ness expressed is the more pitiable. All the expedients that 
have been resorted to, throwing open this institution without 
charge for instruction, filling up that one by the help of travel- 
ing agents, sacrificing all conditions of admission in some 
cases, in others, doing away with almost all conditions of re- 
tention; these, and more than these measures, have been 
adopted, and yet the members in our best filled institutions make 
no show by the side of public Schools, or sectarian Colleges. 
Alas, alas, are the Seminaries of the Church, the fountains of 
faith and of learning to the generation to come after us, are 
they to be fed from drops of moisture, mere mockeries of the 
flowing streams that ought to be pouring in? Is this the ser- 
vice that is due to them, this the fealty which we owe to the 
Church of Curist, to the communion into which we have 
been baptized, by which we are preserved, and in which we 
hope to pass from the body militant on earth, to the Body Tri- 
umphant in Heaven ? 

he very first necessity of our Church institutions is the cre- 
ation of a Church opinion, as it may be called, in their favor. 
Are they to do it? How canthey? Are we to do it—we the 
men, the women, and the children of the Church? Who else 
can? Who else can learn, who else can teach others to value 
the education that is to be gained beneath the daily impressions 
of the Church? Who else can appreciate the advantages to 
the Church from these ministering Seminaries, these training 
schools of her sons and daughters; the strength that will be 
added unto her, if they are taught as her children; the bound- 
less march upon;which she may press forward, if new impulses 
are constantly communicated to her from those who grow up 
accustomed to do her service, and to believe in her holy sway ? 
This, this is our work, the work of every Churchman through- 
out the country, to lead himself, and then to lead others to 
dwell upon what may be done for the Church by means of her 
educational institutions, and this being perceived and thorough- 
ly impressed, to go on with thoughts of what is to be done for 
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the institutions themselves, in order that the great object for 
which they are designed may be accomplished. That they are 
not ends themselves, but the means toa much greater end, that 
they are amongst the very chief agencies to uphold and to 
advance the Church ; these are surely no mysterious or distant 
Sa to apprehend. Lift up your eyes, brethren, lift up your 

earts, and join in strengthening these puny institutions, that 
“7 may become the mighty ministers of the Church Univer- 
sa 

We now proceed to touch upon some of the conditions on 
which, in our view, Church Schools and Colleges must carry 
on their operations, in order that their own deficiencies and the 
deficiencies of other institutions, may be supplied. It is the 
most serious portion of the duty that we have proposed to our- 
selves to discharge. The moment we approach it we feel a 
sense of oppression ; the air grows thick with the prejudices of 
cliques, and the passions of parties. If we stir, we seem to 
come into some collision ; if we speak, we seem to meet 
with some interruption; we are sure to be misunderstood, 
sure to be censured. All this, however, gives us little concern ; 
if we can but preserve the consciousness of a pure purpose, 
and a charitable spirit, we may keep on. 

In the first place, then, wherever one of our institutions is 
afraid of its name as a Church institution, it must throw off 
the fear at once and forever. It must rise above all consid- 
erations of what the world will say about it, depending upon 
the fact that the world will in the end, if not in the beginning, 
respect a Seminary which shows its true colors and stands 
by them. If an institution is in Churchmen’s hands, it will, 
on that very account, provoke all the distrust or obloquy 
which it is ‘likely to receive from those of other creeds; nor 
will any trimming or reserve on the part of its managers over- 
come the doubt or hostility excited against it in various quar- 
ters. On the contrary, we believe that much of the antagonism 

enerally manifested towards our Academies would cease, 
if it were only felt that there was no concealment or am- 
buscade about them, and that the youth of the sects were not 
sought out as victims for wolves in sheep’s clothing. The 
open profession of the real name and purpose of an institu- 
tion, so far from repelling those otherwise attracted to it, 
will, we believe, in any respectable community, attract 
those otherwise repelled. But we are aware chat the tender- 
ness about the Church name is frequently caused by con- 
sideration for Churchmen and their feelings; they shrink 
from exposing their sons to extravagant notions, as they say ; 
they apprehend party impressions or fanatical perversions ; 
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in short, there is no lack of apprehensions on the part of 
many good and faithful men, whose attachment to the Church 
we have no right or wish to question. All we can say with 
regard to them, is, that their misgivings, unless very obstinate, 
will not yield so soon to a suppression of name or character, 
as to the moderation with which the name and the character 
may be frankly confessed and frankly supported. A little 
charity will go further with them, as with all others, than 
any amount of diplomacy or disguise. Up, then, with the 
name, up with the sacred banner! Is it anything to be 
ashamed or afraid of, that your school is a Church School, 
your college a Church College? Is it not rather a holy title, 
a title to wear with open brow and thankful heart, a title 
to ae to strengthen, to bless, so long as it is a living 
realit 

But the name, of course, is not enough; the system of the 
Church must enter into any institution that would be really 
hers. The most important feature in her system—we scarcely 
need say it after what has gone before—is her faith, her con- 
stant profession of the truths which she was created to pre- 
serve and toextend. This faith of hers must be accepted 
as the faith of her schools. It must be set upon a loftier 
pedestal than any literary or scientific figure; it must stand as 
the guardian angel of the institution, the object of fervent 
trust, and love, and sacrifice. To maintain it in its integrity, 
to impress it upon the mind and heart of the pupil, there 
are two very simple means, often neglected to a painful de- 
gree—a Chapel and a Prayer Book. Have you a Chapel? 
would be our first question of any School or College; we 
mean a Chapel, a room, if not a separate building, exclusively 
devoted to the worship of God Almighty? If you have not, 
if your Chapel is a lecture room, or an exhibition hall—if its 
associations are full of contradictions and uncertainties, then, 
of course, the religious impressions to be formed in it are se- 
riously hazarded, if not actually squandered. Then comes 
the question, Do you use the Prayer Book? Do you use it, 
we mean, without reckless variation or abbreviation? Are 
its services your services, are its observances yours, its Fes- 
tivalsand Fasts yours, its Sacraments yours? The question may 
be answered aftirmatively, even when the Chapel worship is not 
arranged after cathedral or parochial patterns. There must be 
adaptation to the ages and characters of the worshippers, but the 
adapting process ought never to fall unnecessarily short of 
the standard of the Church’s devotions. Organized on these 
simple principles, the Chapel service should be made the 
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centre of all the Academic exercises. It should appear to 
be, and actually be, the main spring of the whole scholastic 
machinery. orning and evening, the instructor and the 
inatewsted. should come together to confess their common 
weakness and to implore the grace which each requires to 
fulfill his duty. There, in the prayer, the psalm, and the 
thanksgiving, the members of the institution acquire a deeper 
sense of their accountability, their dependence, their support, 
—there, in the holy rites of their religion, they imbibe the 
spirit which should go with them to their recitation rooms and 

eir chambers, which should be with them in their hours 
of relaxation, a spirit constantly looking unto Him whose 
work they are doing, and whose gracious gifts they are 
enjoying. Where the religious spirit is thus cherished, where 
the religious form is thus observed, where faith is expressed 
in ritual, and ritual is hallowed by faith, there the dispositions 
will be formed, there the lives will be matured which char- 
acterize, or ought to characterize, the Christian; there the 
deficiencies of other institutions will disappear, and the ca- 
pacities of the Church School, or the Church College, stand 
revealed and proved. 

The work of the Chapel ought to be continued and ex- 
panded elsewhere. A large number of elements entering into 
religious instruction, can be developed in lectures and reci- 
tations better than in sermons or devotions. They need much 
more attention than they usually receive; without them the 
Churchman, nay, the Christian of any name, grows up igno- 
rant of principles and facts of whieh he ought to be the 
master, if he would be, we will not say an educated man, but 
a firm believer in Christianity. It will not transform a School 
ora College into a Theological Seminary, it will not be an 
attempt to make every student a clergyman, cr to give a 
clergyman’s training to every one, if some of the matters 
with which the Seminary or the clergyman has to deal, be 
taught, at least in outline, to the ordinary pupil. Why, for 
instance, should the youth who is taken through the literary 
history of Greece, or Rome, on whom the personal existence 
or non-existence of Homer, or the authorship of Czsar’s 
Commentaries, has been painfully impressed, why should he 
be left in ignorance of the literary history of the New 
Testament, why should he have no active interest in the mas- 
terly narrative of the Acts, no living appreciation for the 
splendid oratory of St. Paul; why should he know nothing of 
that marvellous episode in the history of mankind as well as of 
literature, which is filled in by the origin and the preservation 
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of the Canonical Scriptures? Is such a study to make him 
a theologian, or bind him to the Ministry ? 

Before we go farther, we must meet an objection. We 
do not imagine that there is but one objection to what we 
are recommending, but there is only one of which we have 
the slightest wish to take heed. How, it may be asked, can 

our theories be carried out, except to the exclusion of every 
Individual not a Churchman’s son or daughter, from your 
schools? Is it possible that any sectarian whatsoever would 
confide his children to such influences as you have sketched ? 
To these questions we answer unhesitatingly, that the system 
may be misunderstood, but that only when misunderstood 
could it excite the suspicions, or result in the exclusions which 
have been suggested. It is no plan of proselytism that we are 
advocating. The adoption of the religious system of the Church 
is not pleaded for because it will manufacture Churchmen. 
The School or College is bound to preserve Churchmen in the 
faith which they bring with them; it is not bound to change 
the faith of other Christians who may come to it to be educa- 
ted; it may do so in individual instances, but if it preserves 
them in their faith as Christians, it does all which our plan re- 
quires. The Church institution that is capable of doing as 
much for sectarians, will not be dreaded by them, or by the 
better portion of them; of that, in these days, we may be 
sure. 

Next, the intellectual system of the Church must be em- 
braced by her institutions. This, so far as it is penetrated 
with the effects of her religious system, need not be dwelt 
upon; the earlier portion of our paper, in contrasting the 
religious and the intellectual spirit of educational institutions 
in general, has sufficiently exhibited the influence of the 
former, where it exists as in the system of the Church, upon 
the latter, besides explaining the connection between the two. 
But the intellectual system of the Church is distinguished by 
other characteristics, upon which we have a word or two te 
say. 

‘It is eminently reverential. It makes no idol of the intellect, it 
tolerates no pretension or presumption on the part of any human 
faculty, but ms up above the mind of man to the soul, and 
above this to the Infinite Source of the light and life which either 
hasreceived. It acknowledges the authority of law, it bows be- 
fore the legitimate ruler, whether priest or magistrate, it yields 
to the established order and peace of society at large. In thus 
putting off its shoes, as if it stood on holy ground, intellectual 
power may seem to some to abdicate itself; their notion of its 
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vigor depending upon its restlessness, its insubordination, its 
illimitable arrogance. In such eyes the man who has dashed 
through a few studies, to draw from them the conclusion that no 
one before him knew anything, or that the only exceptions were 
of those who reached the same conclusion in their day, the man 
who forms theories of his own to regenerate science or faith 
or life, no matter what, he is the man of intellect. But he 
who studies patiently and long, who keeps a watch upon his 
thoughts and fips, who at length confesses his inability to pierce 
every mystery or solve every problem of his race, he who 
reverences other minds and other doctrines as greater than his 
own, he is no intellectual champion, according to the prevail- 
ing standard. This standard, then, must be set aside ; and in 
its place, that which generation after generation has acknowl- 
edged; that which the Apostles preached, that which the mar- 
tyrs and the real leaders of Christendom have always recog- 
nized, must be set up conspicuous and firm. It must be confess- 
ed by the Schools of the Church, or they will sink—the world 
would say, rise—to the level of the institutions where humility 
ceases to be taught, and reverence is almost as much an un- 
known word as it is an unknown feeling. 

The intellectual system of the Church is Catholic. Instead 
of severing all connection with the past, as if the present were 
the only epoch of history, instead of dividing the present 
itself into fractional portions, the least of which is enough to 
content the scholar, perhaps because his own importance de- 
pends upon the insignificance of his arena, instead of all this, 
the Church’s system takes precisely the contrary course. It 
is charged with narrowness; yet see its breadth! It is charg- 
ed with cramping the generous energies of the mind ; behold 
the immensity of the field which it opens to them, the bound- 
less sweep over races and ages, the vast reaches of human 
learning! No other system of which we have any knowledge, 
approaches the Catholicity of this. No other so distinctly es- 
tablishes the principle that literature, science, art ; everything, 
in short, which results from the exercise of intellectual powers, 
is a living organism, no part of which can exist, none, there- 
fore, be comprehended if severed from the whole. Imagine the 
revolution in our academical institutions, if this element in the 
intellectual system of the Church could be actually and 
thoroughly introduced! Why, the difference between a skiff 
upon the ‘sands and a line-of-battle ship amidst the swelling 
waters of the ocean, would not be more immense than that 
between our shallow courses and the broad expanses of a uni- 
versal knowledge. 

We lay less stress upon some points in which others are apt 
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to rest the claims of the Church’s system. The dignity and 
the tastefulness which characterize it are of very great mo- 
ment; but they follow, it seems to us, as necessary conse- 
quences from the reverence and Catholicity on which we 
have been dwelling. When we meet, as we often do, with an 
acknowledgment, on the part of others, for the exquisite sen- 
timent or the noble mien which may be seen amongst Church- 
men, we wonder that the compliment is almost invariably 
accompanied by a sneer at the contracted space and oppress- 
ive atmosphere in which these flowers have put forth; how 
could they blossom in the circumstances attributed to them? 
By all means, however, ingraft the beauty and the stateliness 
of the Church’s culture upon the studies of her Schools and 
Colleges ; the influence of such qualities was never needed 
more than in these times of rude materialism. 

It becomes us to advert to the disciplinary system of the 
Church and its importance to her seminaries of education. 
We believe it, like many other parts of her system, to be much 
undervalued, even by those who are largely profiting by its 
operation. It springs from the constitution of the Church, 
from that organization which is the work of no human minds 
or hands, but which, as every Churchman believes, emanates 
from the Divine Master. This establishes two great principles 
as the foundations of all its forms, offices, ant duties, princi- 
ples which have an immediate and a practical bearing upon 
every institution existing under the constitution; the one is 
order, the other, union. Order in a School or a College may 
be maintained, at least outwardly, by rules and penalties; but 
that it should prevail within as well as without, that it should 
be at all self-supporting, it must stand as a principle, strong in 
its own powers and in its own claims. We believe, therefore, 
that the Church Seminary, if it is true to its resources, can be 
the seat of an order, a fidelity to system and to authority, such 
as can exist but imperfectly under other institutions; we believe 
it, because the maintenance of the principle is, or may be, in- 
stinctively recognized as a great duty, faithlessness to which 
is something worse than faithlessness to any ordinary statutes 
or requirements, while faithfulness to it is understood to be a 
service not only to the institution or to its officers, but to the 
Church and to its Head. Exactly the same may be said of the 
principle of union. It is not dependent upon academic 
codes, on their rewards or cr ypnar pred it is regarded, or if it 
is not it ought to be regarded and obeyed as a Divine princi- 
ple, as one which binds the various ranks and ages of the 
academy just as it binds those of the Church. Our Lord and 
Master suffered the distinctions amongst men to exist to a 
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certain degree, and to exercise a certain influence ; but above 
them all, transcendently above them, is the unbroken unity 
of His followers, their equality in His sight and in the sight of 
His Father. No Christian is so faithless to His teachings as 
to forget this law of union, integral portion as it is of the Law 
of Love. But what is an abstraction with many Christian 
systems, is in the system of the Church, a daily — to 
say the least, if not a daily reality. It is as applicable to the 
academy, as to any other institution or community; and if 
applied there, it works the same wonders that it works else- 
where. It does away with divisions amongst the pupils; it 
reconciles the differences between them and their teachers ; it 
knits together a brotherhood, every member of which respects 
his biaibian: and is by them respected ; it is the bond of disci- 
pline, of charity, of universal fidelity. 

Lastly, we would say one or two words—but one or two we 
trust, are enough—on the system of beneficence which distin- 
guishes the Church and which should distinguish her institu- 
tions. There should be no limits—further than are required b 
the interests of the individual, the development of his self-reli- 
ance and his energy—upon the beneficent operations of our 
Schools and Colleges. They should be free in the true sense 
of the word, not only remitting the ordinary charges, which 
form an inconsiderable portion of a student’s expenditure, but 
providing for his larger necessities by generously founded 
scholarships, whose object it should be to give real assistance, 
and not merely, by holding out a bait of inadequate aid, draw 
an unhappy youth into embarrassment that exhausts the fresh 
life within him, and throws him out into the world, decrepit 
before his time. To do everything for him, to supply all his 
wants, without leaving any for him to supply, would be a poor 

_preparation for a life of manliness and usefulness. But to 
befriend him more liberally and more substantially than is the 
system of any place of education with which we are acquaint- 
ed, this would be no injury to his character; it would be an 
encouragement to his exertions, an influence upon his nature, 
akin to that which the Church herself exercises in blessing the 
poor whom Christ Himself hath blessed. 

Such, so far as we are able to sketch it, is the system of the 
Church, religious, intellectual, disciplinary, and beneficent, 
which we believe might be more fully and thankfully adopted 
in our Church institutions. Weare entirely sensible of the little 
justice which we have done to it; but even this imperfect state- 
ment may suggest the effects which it is capable of producing. 
If we are correct, a grave responsibility rests upon the institution 
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which gives no adherence to the system except in a vague 
and nominal profession, or which, though adhering to the 
system, fails to carry it out in any completeness. No such 
School or College, we conceive, has a right to complain of its 
feeble estate, or of the indifference with which its fortunes are 
regarded. The first step towards improvement must be taken 
by itself; it cannot be taken by others. Grave, too, is the 
obligation, so seldom met and fulfilled, which lies upon the 
reat body of Churchmen to support the Seminary that is do- 
ing its best to support itself, to make it strong in its resources, 
strong in the generous sympathies by which it may be lifted to 
a greater than any worldly prosperity. Shall it be said, on 
either side, by School and College or by community, that 
the drawbacks are too serious, the existing deficiencies too 
fatal? Are there not rather a hundred advantages to one 
disadvantage, a thousand incentives to one discouragement, 
in all the varying instruments, all the infinite prospects 
which the Church presents to the hand and to the eye of her 
willing children? Recall once more the influences that may 
be set in action ; think of the men, the scholars, and the citi- 
zens that may be formed beneath them ; estimate, if it is pos- 
sible, the results for the Church and the nation. Then, then, 
if we have so much as a feather’s weight in the development of 
these great causes, these great effects, let us exert it; let us 
build up the School, extend the College, make each a living 
Seminary of the Faith, until the whole land is ringing as with 
jubilant chimes pealing from tower to tower, the glad tidings 
of great joy that education is redeemed. 
1e older a man grows, the more he feels his spiritual obli- 
gations. It ought to be the same with a nation. As our coun- 
try emerges from the contined energies of its early life, and 
spreads abroad in the higher aspirations and nobler achieve- 
ments of its maturity, its heart ought to be set more and more 
upon the things which belong unto its peace. True patriotism 
involves religion ; the love of country involves the love of that 
on which a country’s welfare most depends. It is not merely 
to plead for the Church or for her institutions, nor to rouse her 
and them to a sense of the work which they have to do, that 
we write as we have written; it is for the land of our nativity 
and our hope, the Union of our fathers, and God grant it, of our 
children, that we urge the absolute necessity of a deeper 
faith, a holier spirit in the education of our countrymen. 
Heaven speed the day, when the imperfections of the present 
shall be fully realized; it will be the near precursor of a yet 
brighter day, the day of reformation, of completion, of sanc- 
tification, the day of a future hid with Curisr in Gop. 
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The Life of Thomas Jefferson. By Wenry 8. Ranvatt, LL. D. 
“ Thomas Jefferson still survives.” ‘ The last words of John 


Adams.” In Three Volumes. 


Tue American Revolution forms one of the most remarka- 
ble epochs in the History of our race, and a careful and philo- 
sophical consideration of its causes and its consequences is 
essential to a due understanding of the characters of the great 
men who were conspicuous actors in its scenes, and of the 
merits of their respective labors. And this is more especially 
the case in respect to those mere civilians whose distinction 
principally consists in the enunciation, the advocacy, and the 
establishment, of the peculiar principles upon which our Gov- 
ernment is founded, and to the maintenance of which it is 
solemnly pledged to the world. We propose, therefore, to 
devote a few pages of our Journal to an examination of those 
causes and consequences, as an introduction to a candid dis- 
cussion of the merits of the distinguished Statesman whose 
Biography forms the subject of this Article. 

The fundamental causes of the Revolution were evidently 
two fold, consisting first in the character of that peculiar era 
of the world, and second, in the condition of the people of the 
Thirteen Colonies. 

That era was in many respects most unexampled. The 
human mind had then just commenced to expand freely under 
the influenze of its recent emancipation from Roman Catholic 
thraldom. Freedom to worship God according to the dictates 
of an enlightened conscience, had been purchased at an ex- 
pense of labor, of sufferings, and of blood which incontestably 
attested the value of the acquisition. In civil polity, too, 
some appreciation of human rights had been attained, espe- 
cially in England, our father-land. The Englishman claimed 


as his birth-right, laboriously wrested from the grasp of abso- 


Intism, and guaranteed to him by the solemn compact of his 
liege lord, and legitimate sovereign, that his property was 
sacred from the hand of power, except in so far as it should 
be voted away by his own Representative, and that his person 
was inviolable, unless upon the verdict of his peers, and the 
reservation of those rights had long been esteemed, both in 
Ragland and her Colonies, a duty of sacred obligation. 
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But that the English form of Government, with its King, 
Lords, and Commons, was the ne plus ultra of all social and 
political organizations; that it possessed all power consistent 
with the just freedom of the subject, and that it secured to the 
subject all freedom consistent with the necessary exercise of 
power, was, to the Englishman, an axiom in political econo- 
my, which it was madness to deny. Democracies and Repub- 
lics he deemed fantasies of theoretic brains. Both Greece and 
Rome, he thought, had tried them effectually, and had found 
them Despotisms of the many infinitely less endurable than 
Monarchy, the Despotism of one. But to “make assurance 
doubly sure,” England, his own enlightened England, fully 
approsietio® from actual enjoyment, the blessings of freedom, 
and guided in her experiment by all of the light to be derived 
from the past experience of the world, had demonstrated, by 
the signal failure of her “ Commonwealth,” that although man 
might advantageously be allowed to be associated in the frame 
of a Government over himself, yet that, by the inherent ne- 
cessity of his nature, legitimacy, “to the manor born,” and 
riding by the grace of God, was the only Executive power 
which could permanently and effectually guide and control 
frail humanity. 

This reverence for the English Constitution was, doubtless, 
less universal, and less intense in the Colonies, than in the 
mother country; distance from the seat of power, a want of 
actual familiarity with the gorgeous ceremonial, “the pomp 
and circvmstance” surrounding the majesty of royalty, would 
naturally dilute the loyalty of distant subjects; and the rap- 
idly spreading conviction amongst the American Colonists, 
that there had long been a persistent determination on the 
part of the sovereign and his advisers to infringe their charter- 
ed privileges and to deprive them of their covenanted rights 
as British subjects, had certainly greatly weakened those bonds 
of filial affection which had theretofore bound the Colonists 
to their political Mother, and to their own Regal Head. A 
contest of principle, long continued, and increasing in warmth 
and bitterness, was raging between the parties, and in dis- 
cussing the subject in this our day, we are bound to look it in 
the face calmly and philosophically, and to admit that it was 
a contest of principle on both sides. Whilst we therefore 
justly leave, in their well earned infamy, the base ingrates 
who when the deadly struggle had commenced, vilely traf- 
ficked away the lives of their countrymen for their own paltry 

in; meanly dwelt amongst their former neighbors and 
friends, as spies and informers for the enemy; or sordidly 
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furnished to that enemy those supplies and material encour- 
agements, which enabled him to prolong the unequal contest ; 
yet justice, at least, should now be meted out to the memory 
of the truly great and good men of England who, in the 
maintenance of their honest principles, resisted the pretensions 
of the Colonists, and to the equally great and good brethren 
in the Colonies, who, deeming those pretensions unfounded and 
unjust, sacrificed all which man holds most dear in life,— 
home, kindred, and country, and under the detested name 
of “ Tories,” descended to their tombs, stigmatized as base dis- 
serters of their country, and their country’s cause, for filthy 
lucre. 

The early claims of the Commons, and the long continued con- 
tests between them and the Crown for power in the Parliament, 
and the final result, in coercing from a needy King the conces- 
sion, guaranteed by Charter, that no tax should be levied, except 
such as should be granted by Parliament by a law to originate 
in the Commons, are all familiar Historical facts; upon the basis 
of this concession, the theoretical proposition was established, 
that no Englishman was subject to any tax except such as was im- 
posed by his Representative. This, of course, was mere theory, in 
respect to the great mass of the Commonalty of England, since 
the elective franchise was only possessed by a comparatively 
small portion of the people, and many of the members of Par- 
liament were mere nominees, from “rotten boroughs” of 
some great lord or commoner; and yet practically it was near 
enough to truth to be esteemed a great privilege, inasmuch as, 
in fact, the House of Commons claimed to, and did, advocate 
and sustain the interests of the people at large, and intrepidly 
combat all encroachments, either - the Crown or the Aris- 
tocracy, upon their rights. Still, to intelligent, reflecting 
Englishmen in England, and to many Colonists in America, 
coolly reasoning upon the abstract principle of legal right, it 
seemed quite clear that under the English Constitution, Parlia- 
ment had the legal right to tax persons not represented therein, 
and that in practice they had always done so. They also ar- 
gued that as a question of Colonial Government, the principle 
was well settled by the Law of Nations, and by the univer- 
sal practice of the civilized world, that the Home Gov- 
ernment had full power, and just right, to govern its Colonies 
as it should deem best, conferring upon them such, and only 
such, privileges, either in the Colonial or Home Government, 
as in its sovereign discretion it should deem meet and right. 

In the Colonies, however, the subject was generally viewed 
in a different light. With them, too, it was discussed as a 
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oie of Colonial government. They felt themselves, in- 
eed, a distant and distinct people, having interests peculiar 
to themselves ;—they had each, by their charter, their local 
Assembly, legislating for their full government, and they were 
required to pay the expenses of this local government. And 
they claimed to be here as well as in England British subjects, 
and unalienably possessed of al/ of the privileges and rights of 
such subjects. Zo taw them as Communities for the support also 
of the Home Government, they felt to be contrary to the first 
principles of justice, unless, as such Communities, they were 
allowed to be represented in Parliament. They deemed their 
case entirely different from that of mere individual subjects of 
the Crown—who chanced not to be vested with the elective 
franchise. They thought that it was a case suz generis, and 
was to be decided upon its own merits, upon the great funda- 
mental principles of abstract justice. The leading Colonists 
were honest, earnest, and fearless men, and reasoning upon 
their equitable principles they deduced the logical conclusion 
that taxation without representation was tyranuical oppression 
which they must resist at all hazards. 
Parliament so far yielded to the justice of their equitable 
claims, as to repeal the laws which bore oppressively upon 
them. The legal question was, however, extremely embar- 
rassing, even when divested of all pride of opinion, and all 
feeling which had been engendered by a long and bitter con- 
troversy. It was an axiom, as well as a fundamental princi- 
.ple, of English law, that Acts of Parliament were omnipotent 
over all the civil and political rights of the Crown, and of 
every subject of the Crown. By the concurrent Act of the 
three Estates of the Realm, King, Lords, and Commons, the 
Dynasty could be changed, the form of government could be 
altered, and every right of the subject could be controlled ; 
in the expressive language of the Law, ‘ Parliament could do 
everything except make a man a woman, or woman a man ;” 
to deny, therefore, the controlling effect of any law, enacted 
by Parliament, over every subject of the Crown, was to change 
the fundamental ioalell of the Constitution. But to allow 
communities, and especially distant communities, to be repre- 
sented in Parliament, was a startling innovation upon the 
established order of things, even if apparently insurmounta- 
ble difficulties of detail in the establishment of such repre- 
sentation could be overcome. 

Parliament, therefore, whilst yielding to the equitable 
demands of the Colonists, by repealing many of the Acts 
bearing oppressively upon them, retained the duty upon tea 
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as an assertion of their inherent right to levy any tax ; repeal- 
ing at the same time the heavy export duty upon tea, so as, in 
fact, to furnish the article to the Colonists at a cost less than 
that paid at home. 

The pure minds of the Colonists of that day scorned the 
thought of any abandonment of a great principle, because its 
assertion was no longer required to protect their immediate 
pecuniary interests; the day of compromises of principles by 
the adoption of temporary expedients had not then dawned 
upon the country; they deemed that repeal of the export 
duty upon tea, both an admission of the intrinsic equity of 
their cause, and an attempt to bribe them to sacrifice their 
just rights ; they therefore spurned the proffered compromise, 
and prepared to practically nullify the Act of Parliament by 
mutual voluntary engagements, not to use or purchase the 
obnoxious tea; and every instrument for home resistance to 
Soreign oppression, consistent with technical loyalty to the 
Crown, was called into requisition. 

Royal prerogative, dogged Ministerial obstinacy, and Par- 
liamentary persistency in many minor matters, all complained 
of, and protested against by the Colonists, continually widened 
the opening breach between the parties; and finally, the, per- 
haps somewhat intemperate, zeal of a few individuals in 
Boston harbor, on one side, followed by an arrogant display of 
despotic power upon the other, brought matters to an immedi- 
ate crisis; blood was spilled; and the great contest com- 
menced, whose incidents and conclusion are of world-wide 
notoriety, but whose final consummation in the development 
and establishment of the great fundamental principles of 
man’s inherent political rights is not yet. 

We have before said that the character of the Colonists 
themselves constituted a second prominent cause of the Revolu- 
tion. That character was very peculiar. Descendants for the 
most part of religious zealots who had been content to brave 
all hardships for the sake of the undisturbed enjoyment of 
their religions sentiments ; of earnest, and honest, even if we 
admit them to have been deluded men, who felt fully assured 
that they were right, and with determined pertinacity resolved 
to persevere in the maintenance of their rights; descendants, 
we say, of such men, whose principles and character they 
deeply venerated, and of whom it was their highest aim to 
show themselves worthy scions;—practicing an almost Lycur- 
gan simplicity of life and manners ;—enduring from the cradle 
the hardships and the labors of a frontier life ;—educated to 
think, and to act, each for himself, with a spirit of self-reli- 
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ance never known except in countries of sparse population, 
and only known, then and now, to the same extent in this land 
of freedom; a people composed of well informed, well edu- 
cated and reflecting men, so constituted and trained, could 
only be governed by law founded upon reason, or by force 80 
overwhelming as to annihilate all hope of successful resistance. 
To such a people the length of time of their continuance 
as mere dependent satellites of a eee nation, was simply 
@ question of growth in strength; and the solution of that 
question, as we have seen, was precipitated by supposed intol- 
erable grievances on the one side, and by rash displays of force 
on the other. 

Of the consequences flowing from the Revolution we pro- 
pose, now, chiefly to confine ourselves to the one most inti- 
mately connected with the life and character of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, viz, the enunciation, the maintenance, and the extent of 
the establishment of the great principle of the capacity and 
the inherent right of man to govern himself. 

And in this Article we shall still further limit ourselves to a 
consideration of this principle, as applied to men in a Colonial 
state of government ; for it was to that condition of the people 
that the principle was applied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; and the vital importance of that question to our Coun- 
try, at the present time, has formed our principal inducement 
to enter upon its examination. 

Colonial governments, in some form, have existed through- 
out all history ; but since the organization of our present form 
of government, they have been established and maintained, 
by us, under the name of “ Territorial Governments,” in a 
ony number of cases than by any other Government, if not 
than by all other governments, in the world. And it has now, 
by the course of events, become absolutely necessary to our 
internal peace and safety, that the relative and respective 
powers, rights, and duties of the government, and of the 
—— of the territories, should be well understood, and, if 
needful, solemnly determined, in a manner so effectual, as 
— hereafter to become the subject of controversy or of 

oubt. 

The pare of the government over the territories have 

nerally been argued solely from the clause in the Constitu- 
tion conferring upon Congress the “ Power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory, 
or other property belonging to the United States.” And it 
has been cogently contended that the positive grant of these 
limited powers over the territories, confines the government 
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to the precise powers granted, and, by implication, forbids all 
other authority in the premises. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the celebrated 
Dred Scott case, (we cite this case with no partisan views, but 
only as establishing this one principle,) have, however, decided 
that this section of the Constitution was never intended to 
apply to any territory except that which then belonged to 
the Confederation, and the argument of the Chief Justice is 
quite conclusive to show that “ The United States,” as there 
used, referred solely to the government then in existence. 
More than ten years since we had occasion to examine this 
question very carefully, and as the argument coincides entirely 
with the views which we then expressed in a series of articles 
published in the newspapers of the day, the reasoning of the 
Court may, on that account, appear more satisfactory to our 
minds, than it seems to do to some of the politicians, or even, 
as we are bound to admit, to many of the able lawyers of the 
country. 

Satisfactory, or not, however, the decision has been made, 
and, for the present, at least, it is the adjudicated law of the 
land, that the jurisdiction of the United States is neither given 
nor controlled by this section of the Constitution. 

That “The United States” have jurisdiction, however, over 
territory acquired since the adoption of the Constitution, is 
admitted by the Court, although the conclusions to which they 
arrived did not render it necessary to adjudicate that point, 
and the argument of the Chief Justice in respect to it is much 
less elaborate, being intended rather to show that jurisdiction 
may exist, than either to prove its existence, or to define its 
extent, except in the single point of its limitation in respect to 
the question in issue in that cause. 

Feeling, as we have before remarked, the momentous im- 
portance of the question as to the existence of such jurisdiction, 
we propose now, as briefly as possible, to show that the juris- 
diction does exist, and to demonstrate the source from which 
it is derived, and its limitations, as deduced from this decision 
of the Court. 

We claim to be “strict constructionists ” of the Constitu- 
tion, and would hold the government, both in letter and 
spirit, to the Constitutional restriction that “the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
— or to the people ;” and we would place especial 
emphasis upon the restrictive words “ necessary and proper,” 
in that other clause which confers power upon Congress “ to 
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make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the Dnited 
States, or in any Department, or Officer thereof,” but all such 
laws as are both “necessary and proper” for those purposes 
we would cheerfully accord to it, and would claim that it 
should exercise. 

That no express power is “ delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution ” to acquire territory, is quite plain, and the 
proposition has never been disputed ; but that the Government 
has that power is not only the well settled doctrine of every 
department of the Government, but is considered undeniable, 
and is now undisputed by every one. That it has jurisdiction 
over such territory, when acquired, we shall endeavor to 
demonstrate ; and that by a course of argument different from 
that which we have heretofore seen applied to the discussion. 

The fact of’ jurisdiction, or the question, what Sovereignty 
has a right to, and is responsible for the exercise of jurisdiction, 
is always a question of Znternational, and never of municipal, 
law. The mode of the execution of such jurisdiction, on the 
other hand, always depends upon municipal regulation. 

Jurisdiction, too, x fr vests, and can only vest, in @ 
Sovereignty ; it is not merely either Executive, Legislative, or 
Judicial, but an entirety, vesting in that bo?y politic recog- 
nized, in the family of nations, as the Sovereignty of ats 
~~ 

Jurisdiction does not necessarily accompany title, when 
territory is transferred by one nation to another, but may, by 
compact, remain in the grantor, but it must eaist in a Sover- 
eignty ; and the law of nations determines when it does and 
when it does not pass with the title. 

Jurisdiction can be acquired in three ways only, viz, by 
discovery, by conquest, or by grant; and in either case the 
law of nations determines the prerequisites to its vesting. 

Original discovery of a country, uninhabited by civilized 
man, accompanied by certain acts indicating a claim to juris- 
diction, vests the jurisdiction in the Sovervignty whose sub- 
jects or citizens make the discovery, and not in those individual 
subjects or citizens. 

Conquest by arms, accompanied by a national act incorpora- 
ting the conquered territory into the Government of the con- 
queror, vests in the Government the jurisdiction, but mere 
temporary military occupation, however complete and entire, 
has no such effect. Napoleon conquered nearly all Europe, 
and by military occupation held the conquered countries in as 
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complete subjection to his imperial will as were the subjects of 
his own Empire; but the code of the law of nations vested no 
jurisdiction in the imperial conqueror, except in so far as by 
treaty stipulations, or a solemn act of national appropriation, 
the Senetindien of France were so extended as to embrace the 
territory. 

And in the acquisition of territory by grant, whether of 
public treaty or private cession, it is the law of Nations which 
determines the question of jurisdiction. A cession by one 
Government to another of territory, where no mention is made 
of the jurisdiction, carries, by implication, the jurisdiction ; 
and an express cession of jurisdiction, of course, has the same 
effect ; but jurisdiction, either partial or entire, may be 
expressly reserved, and such reservation is recognized by inter- 
national law, if the Sovereignty retaining it is capable of 
exercising it. 

These are all well established principles of international 
law, without the recognition and enforcement of which peace- 
able international communication would be impracticable. 
From these principles it necessarily results that when any 
people establishes for itself a national Sovereignty which, by 
recognition, is received into the family of nations, such body 
politic, by inherent necessity, becomes vested with power to 
acquire territory, and with it jurisdiction, and is justly held 
responsible by all other nations for the exercise of the juris- 
diction, so far as such nations or their people are to be affected 
thereby. 

The fundamental principle of our Government is, that all 
power emanates from, and ultimately results in, the People. 
Our Government, therefore, is the Body Politic by which the 
People govern, and through which they express their will. 
But it is the Body Politic of the whole J’cople, and not of any 
Section, State, or Territory. It may by Constitution, by Law, 
or any other Municipal regulation, at its will, provide for the 
exercise of jurisdiction, but, as the receptacle of jurisdiction, 2 
zs, and through it only, the People are held responsible for 
such exercise of jurisdiction; our Constitutional arrangement 
of State, and United States jurisdiction, is therefore in strict 
consonance with the Law of Nations, but our great statesmen, 
who framed the Constitrtion, perfectly understood that the 
Government would be responsible to other nations tor the exer- 
cise of that jurisdiction, and therefore provided for the removal, 
to the Courts of the United States, of all causes in which 
foreigners are parties, and for the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
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National Courts over all suits against Diplomatic and Con- 
sular ofticers of other Nations. 

In_ respect to territory ceded by either of the States to 
the United States the restrictive clauses of the Constitu- 
tion before cited very properly apply; the transaction is a 
family affair, and where the jurisdiction is not ceded it will 
not pass except in thuse meta cases provided for explicitly in 
that instrument; over territory derived from a State, a State 
may have powers to be reserved, not granted to the Govern- 
ment, and not “necessary and proper” to be exercised by 
the Government, but in respect to territory acquired from 
Foreign Governments no individual State, or States, could by 
possinlity acquire any jurisdictional power whatever ; they 
can neither make treaties nor carry on war as a State, and 
discoveries of unknown countries would result to the general 
Government. They can derive jurisdiction from the grant of 
a sister State, or of the United States, but not otherwise. 

Jurisdiction then in territory acquired from foreign States 
will not vest, de facto, in the State sovereignties. 

It is sometimes said that such jurisdiction vests in the 
eople, and it was so asserted by the distinguished South Caro- 
ina Senator, Mr. Calhoun, in his last great speech in the 
Senate. The remark however was simply casual, and it is quite 
apparent that he carelessly fell into the usual mistake of con- 
founding the beneficial interest of the people and their right 
to form their body politic with the jurisdictional authority of 
the body politic, which they have formed. As the admitted 
source of all political power they certainly are, in an impor- 
tant sense, sovereigns, but as citizens of a Constitutional Re- 
public they are sujects of a sovereignty, and are not themselves 
that sovereignty. 

Another doctrine, viz, that of the absolute sovereignty of 
the people of each territory, is, at the present day, much more 
prevalent, and is supposed to be the necessary result of the 
great fundamental principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. As we are strenuous advocates for the principle of 
“* Popular Sovereignty,” properly understood, we are sorry to 
see it rendered ridiculous by the absurd claims of any intem- 
perate Don Quixottes who choose to play vulunteer cham- 
pions for its establishment. 

That the people who chance first to inhabit territory belong- 
ing to the United States, have the inherent right in themselves, 
without regard to numbers, or to the authority of the United 
States, to establish for that territory such government as they 
may choose, is a doctrine which has no warrant of authority 
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in the acts and principles of any administration since the 
United States became a people. It is not now, and never has 
been, the doctrine of any great leading party in the country, 
but, on the — every administration, from George Wash- 
ington’s to James Buchanan’s, has distinctly asserted and en- 
forced the antipodes of such a proposition, and the army of the 
United States is, at this moment, in Utah for the sole purpose 
of putting down, by force of arms, such a pretension on the 
part of the Mormons, and is accompanied by all of the para- 
phernalia of criminal jurisprudence prepared to hang as 
traitors any advocates of the doctrine who shall be found 
levying war against the government in support of their 
claims. The blood and treasure of our people would be fool- 
ishly spilled in the acquisition of territory necessary to the 
general welfare, were it the right of the first chance occupants, 
after its acquisition, to establish an independent government 
for themselves, and manage the property for their own selfish 
purposes. 

“Popular Sovereignty,” thus understood, is the erroneous 
result of abstract reasonings upon the literal meaning of terms, 
irrespective of the circumstances of the times when they were 
employed, or the objects of the persons using them. It is not 
the “popular sovereignty” of the distinguished statesmen 
who framed our government. Their popular sovereignty was 
a Constitutional Sevens emanating from the whole people 
as the source of power, but, when formed, controlling alike the 

eople and the government. Although bold reasoners, and orig- 
inal thinkers, in respect to human rights, they were law-abiding 
and law-revering men. In reasoning upon the source of govern- 
mental authority, they did, indeed, declare that government de- 
rived its only legitimate right to rule “from the consent of the 
governed,” and they enforced this principle with a cogency of 
argument which astounded the world ; but they were reasoning 
like statesmen upon the great fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment as applied to Communities like themselves, claiming 
to be entitled to be received, as independent sovereignties, 
into the family of nations; and they never dreamed of the 
anarchical perversion of their principles by which some 
modern politicians would attempt to show either that the con- 
sent of each individual man is necessary to the government of 
htm, or that any portion of our common country, populous or 
otherwise, may, at their own will, and without the consent of 
the whole, set up for themselves a separate and distinct gov- 
ernment, whether Territorial or State. 

Thomas Jefferson was pur eacellence the assertor and advocate 
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of the rights of man, and of the liberties of the people. THe 
has indeed been justly styled “The Great Apostle of Freedom.” 
It was his pen which gave form and utterance to the public 
sentiment in favor of popular freedom, and, before ail other 
men, he certainly is entitled to the credit of having clearly 
asserted the capacity and inherent right of men to govern 
themselves. It was his distinguishing characteristic, too, that, 
through life, he practically enforced, in his conduct in the 
government of his country, the principles which he was the 
first to assert as theoretical propositions, and yet his whole 
public career shows conclusively that he never supposed it 
possible that those principles could lead to the conclusions 
which we are now deprecating. 

It may be true, indeed, that he, as other men are apt to do, 
applied his principles too exclusively to the people of his 
country, and to the case in which he felt such a deep personal 
interest, and did not feel, as he ought to have done, their just 
force, as against his own government. Such an infirmity of 
human nature we may be astonished to find, and may regret 
to see in him. The fact is certainly surprising, that in the 
territorial governments established during his administration, 
and indeed during the first twenty-five years after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, the principle of popular rights, in re- 
spect to the people of the territories, was scarcely recognized 
at all; but this fact is especially significant to show that Jef- 
ferson and his compatriots did not give to their language the 
meaning now claimed for it, more especially, as it is indis- 
putably true that their conduct in the premises met with uni- 
versal approbation. 

If, then, “the United States ” possess exclusive jurisdiction 
over their territories, and are unlimited as to its exercise, ex- 
cept in respect to rights of citizens guaranteed or reserved to 
them by the Constitution ; and if the people of the territories 
have no jurisdiction, and no peculiar rights, except such as are 
expressly granted to them by the government, the question 
remains to be considered: What is the duty of the government 
in respect to such people? 

That the government does not possess its territories, and has 
no right to hold and manage them as a mere commercial 
speculation, with a sole view to its pecuniary profit, is quite 
clear. The interests of the country imperiously demand that 
the lands should be settled and occupied. Human brains and 
human muscle constitute the essential strength and prosperity 
of astate, and it is the duty of the government to promote 
such prosperity by offering all suitable inducements to the 
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settlement of its unoccupied Jands, and so to extend over those 
lands its paternal care and protection, as to effectually secure 
the interest and welfare of the people until the time shall 
arrive when the population of the coantry will warrant the 
expenses of a home-government for themselves; and when 
such home-government shall be formed, it is equally the duty 
of the United States to confer upon the people all of the 
political privileges and powers in respect to the management 
of their affairs, which they may be deemed capable of exer- 
cising. This is undoubtedly required both by the fundamental 
principles of our peculiar form of government, and as an act 
of safety to itself. 

The most peculiar characteristic of our Constitution, dis- 
tinguishing it in principle from any other before conceived by 
man, consists in the fact that whilst the people are by it 
formed into one nation, in respect to all of their foreign inter- 
ests, their domestic concerns are all managed and controlled by 
their home-governments, under State organizations ; the people 
thus enjoying all of the advantages of an administration of 
their affairs by a government familiar with their wants and 
responsible directly to them for its management in respect to 
“ak wants, whilst the General Government, entrusted only 
with the management of their foreign interests, is actually 
strengthened rather than weakened by the extension of the 
area of its power, the foreign interests of all being, in most re- 
spects, the same, and the addition of each new State to the 
Union, supplying one more number to the Confederacy, inter- 
ested to preserve it in its entirety. 

Of course any attempt to manage, upon a large scale, the 
domestic affairs of distant territories, by the central govern- 
ment, would be, in itself, subversive of this admirable funda- 
mental principle of the government, and would, therefore, be 
as unjust to the government as to the people of the territories ; 
and we claim, therefore, that whenever the population of a 
territory is sufficient to authorize the formation of a govern- 
ment for it, the people of that territory should be invested 
with all of the political power which, from their character and 
circumstances, they are capable of exercising with safety to 
themselves and the United States, and that this delegation of 
political power should embrace the whole three branches of 
government, executive, legislative, and judicial. 

Having oceupied so much space in the consideration of this 
interesting and important subject, we must confine ourselves to 
very narrow limits both in respect to the work of Mr. Randall 
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and to the character of the distinguished subject of that work, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

The biographer of Thomas Jefferson, of the present day, can 
hope to give very little information to the public in respect to 
the genmeees incidents of his life, or the part he bore in the 
public affairs of the country ; the labors of others before him, 
and the published correspondence of the great statesman him- 
self, have completely preoccupied all of that ground. We are 
glad to see, therefore, that our author has devoted a large 

art of his work to the delineation of the home character of 

efferson, and from the rich stores furnished to him by the 
family, has been enabled to paint for us in vivid colors, a faith- 
ful picture of the inner man of his great subject; and we 
doubt not that many a reader of these volumes will be aston- 
ished to find how much his preconceived notions of the 
character of Jefferson differ from the real lineaments of the 
man. 

Jefferson was at heart, as well as in profession, a sincere 
democrat. He believed in his inmost alte the soundness of 
the principles which he inculcated by his pen; and as the 
founder and leader of the great political party which under- 
took to carry out those principles into practice, he became the 
chief object of attack to ali of those who still believed in a 
strong government, or who doubted the capability of the 
people at large to govern themselves. 

The terrible scenes enacted in France, under the name and 
banner of liberty, had sickened the souls of the true friends of 
freedom, as much as they had maddened the despots who had 
so long ee upon human rights, and it required all of the 
nerve of such a man as Jefferson, supported by sincere con- 
viction, to withstand and overcome the combined forces of the 
honest advocates of a strong government, the corrupt aspirants 
for political power, and the timid and vascillating, seeming 
supporters of, but real doubters in, genuine popular sovereignty. 
No man, therefore, was ever before the subject of a greater 
torrent of abuse, both in respect to his public and his private 
character, than assailed Jefferson, and even down to the 

resent day, the virulence of party rancor remains unabated 
in the minds of some of those few survivors who were partici- 

ators in the party strife of those stirring times; but surely it 
is now time that our great revolutionary luminaries should be 
judged fairly and impartially according to their real merits, 
and we are happy in the belief that this work of Mr. Randall 
will go far towards effecting that object in respect to Jefferson. 

As literary critics, we could have wished that our author 
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had made a discriminating selection from his ample stores so 
as to have delineated, with equal faithfulness, the character of 
Jefferson in a more condensed form; that he had omitted from 
his work some few pages of rather pretentious composition ; 
and that he had taken the trouble to compile a chapter con- 
taining, in a brief reswmé, a clear statement of Jefferson’s 
merits as a statesman, and of the extent of our obligations to 
him, both in the promulgation and establishment of the funda- 
mental principles of our political polity and of our present 
form of government. 

In one respect, we think our author has done gross injustice 
to himself and to the reading world—we speak now of his 
chapter upon the religious ensue of Jefferson; we differ 
toto coelo trom Mr. Randall in his sentiment that the world have 
nothing to do or say in respect to the religious sentiments of 
prominent public men, provided that such men do not become 
voluntary propagandists of their views. Letters, quoted by 
himself, from correspondents of Jefferson, ought to have 
taught him that our imitative race will adopt the religious 
opinions of the men whom they honor and revere, just as 
aptly and as blindly as they will follow their lead in politics; 
and it is therefore both interesting and important to the public 
to know what Jefferson’s religious views really were. We 
think it was the duty of his biographer to fully ascertain those 
views; to speak the exact truth in respect to them; and to 
trace out the peculiar causes which led the Astute mind of 
Jefferson into the gross errors of which he seems himself in 
his latter years to have been sometimes partially conscious. 

Our author was the less excusable for the course which he 
did pursue, from the fact that there is no room for doubt as to 
what Mr. Jefferson’s religious sentiments actually were; his 
— correspondence is very explicit on the subject, 
eaving no room for either doubt or cavil, unless we are to 
indulge the unwarrantable assumption that a man scrupulously 
truthful in all of the relations of life, would, without any 
assignable reason for so doing, deliberately falsify his belief in 
respect to the existence and attributes of the God who made 
him, and to the economy of grace or of works by which he 
hoped for salvation. 

When, therefore, our author, by generalization or by special 
leading, seeks to, or does, convey the idea that Jefferson was a 
Calieeer in the Christian religion, we think he does a gross 
injustice to himself, as indicating either that as a historian he 
is willing to gloss over and conceal faults which he dare not 
justify, or else, that as a man, he himself is ignorant of what 
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constitutes, by the common consent of the Christian world, a 
belief in Christ; and he does equal injustice to the reading 
public, since, in our day, the plain statement of such religious 
sentiments as Jefferson did entertain, in the language in which 
he expressed them, would, by their very monstrosity, shock 
the minds of the reader, instead of deluding him into the 
adoption of such awful heresies. 

e have not the space now to enter upon the discussion of 
the a belief of this great man; it is an important sub- 
ject, and would require a whole Article to give it an adequate 
treatment. We have sufficiently shown in our foregoing re- 
marks our admiration of him as a man, but we no more 
believe him to have been a Christian than we suspect him to 
have been a disembodied angel; and unless our author, 
with Jefferson, disclaims the authority of the Apostles, and 
denounces them as impostors and cheats, we see not why the 
argument of Jefferson’s Christianity from his belief in a God, 
does not with equal pertinency establish that the Devils are 
better Christians than he, for they both “ believe and tremble.” 
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Art. VIL—SAWYER’S NEW TESTAMENT. 


The New Testament, Translated from the Original Greek, cde. 
By Leicester Amprosz Sawyer. Boston, Cleveland, London. 


Many of our readers may think it beneath the dignity of 
this Review to give an extended notice to such a paltry work 
as this. But, in truth, whatever touches the substance or the 
form of Gop’s Word, whatever may tend to shape or modify 
the popular apprehensions in regard to any part of the Holy 
Scriptures, is, In our view, a matter of grave importance. 
The most ignoble wretch may make himself of consequence by 
attacking the person of royalty. Here is a book agg rors 
and pushed forward by one of our most respectable Boston 
Houses,—published also in Cleveland and in London,—pub- 
lished with such success that the Author proposes to follow it 
up with a Translation of the Old Testament in two Volumes, 
= with improved critical editions of the Hebrew and Greek 

exts. 

The reading public are gravely told that “nearly all are 
agreed that the time has fully come for a new and thorough 
translation of the Bible; and the testimony of many of our 
most learned Theologians is conclusive in regard to Mr. Saw- 
YeER’s rare qualifications for such a work. Well was it for the 
Church and for the world, that so learned a scholar was willin 
to devote twenty years of his life to an undertaking so labori- 
ous and so important”! Now, if the almost universal agree- 
ment thus positively asserted is a fact, it is time that those who 
have not entered into it should bestir themselves. And if, as 
some think, the Church and the world are not under such vast 
obligations to Mr. Sawyer for his disinterested and self-denying 
work of twenty years, it is well enough that they should let 
him understand it, before he wastes more time upon a thank- 
less task. As to the testimony of learned Theologians to his 
qualifications, he undoubtedly exhibits a formidable array of 
titles and names. Among them are the Rev. Doctors Leonard 
Bacon, S. W. 8. Dutton, 8. North, W. 8. Curtis, P. H. Fowler, 
E. D. Maltbie, 8. J. May, G. W. Hosmer, M. L. P. Thompson, 
J. P. Thompson, A. C. Kendrick, Joel Parker, A. 8. Chester, 
G. W. Heacock, H. A, Miles, E. 8S. Gannett, Wm. Jenks, G. 
W. Blagden, R. H. Neale; and the Rev. Messrs. W. E. Knox, 
J. B. Hubbard, M. 8S. Platt, J. W. Irwin, A. A. Miner, 
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Martin Moore, and Nathan Munroe. These represent Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Baptists, Unitarians, Universalists. 
We see no Methodists and no Churchmen in the number. 
They commend Mr. Sawyer as “a general scholar of high 
attainments,” “eminently qualified to re-translate the Sacred 
Scriptures,” of “remarkable aptness for the acquisition of 
languages,” and “thorough classical training under distin- 
guished Professors at Hamilton College and Pelesaten Theo- 
logical Seminary, in which he stood in the front rank of his 
classmates,” “ of eminent industry, of fine and mature scholar- 
ship,” “a thorough scholar and diligent student,” “ possessing 
peculiar ee sae for the work he has undertaken,” “a 
superior classical scholar, and an indefatigable student of the 
original Scriptures,” “a diligent and thorough Biblical scholar, 
and a careful writer of English ;’ a man than whom “ none 
more competent is known for such an undertaking.” Great 
confidence is expressed that his work will be “a scholarly 
production,” “ highly valuable,” “ useful not only to the 
scholar, but also to the general reader,” “ of essential service 
to students of the Divine Word,” “a valuable accession to 
our sacred literature, and an important help in the study of 
the Bible.” “I have no doubt,” says Dr. Bacon, after having 
heard portions of the translation of the New Testament read, 
“ that he lias done his work, as a translator, well; and that his 
translation of the Old Testament, as well as of the New, will 
be a valuable contribution to the diffusion of an exact and 
literal knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.” And the Rev. Dr. 
Dutton, and the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, fully concur in this testi- 
monial of Dr. Bacon.* 

Surely, then, we cannot be beating the air in dealing with 
such a work ; and we need make no further apology for enter- 
ing upon a review of its merits. That we may not misjudge it, 
its avowed claims and objects should be bornein mind. “This 
is not a work of compromises,” says Mr. Sawyer, “ or of con- 
jectural interpretations of the Sacred Scriptures, neither is it a 
paraphrase, but a strict, literal rendering. It neither adds nor 
takes away ; but aims to express the original with the utmost 
clearness and force, and with the utmost precision.” ‘ Besides 
being a contribution to Biblical science, it is designed to be a 
still more important contribution to practical religion.” ‘The 
translation depends mainly on its superior adaptation to this 
end, under the blessing of God, for its success and usefulness. 
If it should be found on trial to be a superior instrument of 





* These gentlemen are leading Congregational ministers in New Haven, Conn. 
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mF game virtue, it will doubtless meet with favor and do 
ood, 

“ King James’s translation ” is spoken of with a mixture of 
cautious disparagement and patronizing superciliousness, as 
abounding in “ errors, interpolations, and defects,” as “ ex- 
travagantly eulogized,” as deserving much less credit, in the 
way of improvement in translation, than the Bishop’s Bible, 
the Geneva Bible, Tindal’s or Coverdale’s, and yet as “ one of 
the great monuments of the times which produced it, as well 
as of the Church which has adhered to it.” “It is hoped that 
its friends will not be unwilling to accept an improvement.” 

Inasmuch as “the Bible was made by individuals, each man 
acting for himself, and giving utterance to the mighty thoughts 
that God had given him ;” inasmuch as an individual, Martin 
Luther, translated it into German; and inasmuch as an indi- 
vidual, and “not a council, made Paradise Lost ;” it is 
modestly presumed that an individual (viz, Mr. Sawyer) will 
produce a better translation of the whole Bible, than could be 
re by the combined labors of forty-seven of the most 
earned men of a learned age. ‘The only way in which the 
vast stores of Biblical learning accumulated during the last 
two hundred and forty-seven years, by the labors of seven and 
a half generations, toiling in succession, can become available 
to the general benefit of the people, is by an improved text 
and translation of the Bible, into which, as far as possible, 
they shall all be brought, and to the perfection of which they 
shall all contribute. This is the task which has been under- 
taken in the present work.” 

Such are Mr. Sawyer’s general objects and professed claims. 
He thinks that it is “a high recommendation of this transla- 
tion and will command for it an additional respect from all 
competent judges, that it follows the highly improved text of 
Tischendort.” He would leave the impression upon the 
minds of his unlearned readers that “ all competent judges ”— 
all scholars—now admit that the Greek text from which the 
Common Version was made abounded in errors, and was 
essentially defective; while Tischendorf has given us a text 
which, though not absolutely perfect, cannot be expected ever 
to receive any “essential” improvement. 

Now Tischendorf is an able and indefatigable scholar. His 
edition of the Text of the New Testament is a monument of 
erudition, and is highly valuable as embodying the last results 
of a certain school of criticism. Still it is only the expression 
of a certain School ; and we do not suppose that any but 
partisans and ignoramuses regard it as a finality. The very 
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principles upon which it proceeds as to the relative authorit 
of manuscripts, and of ancient Versions as compared wit 
manuscripts, and some of its canons of criticism, are still, as 
all scholars know, sub lite, matters of opinion. After all, the 
— is one of degrees of probability. The readings of 

ischendorf may, some of them, be more probable than those 
of the received text, and some of them may be less so. We 
take leave to say to Mr. Sawyer and his friends, that very few 
errors have been incontrovertibly proved upon the received 
text; and of these, again, very few indeed are of any impurt- 
ance with reference to fundamental truth or Christian piety. 
And we apprehend that practical religion will lose infinitely 
more by having its simple faith in the integrity of the Divine 
Word shaken by such petty emendations—not to say by 
wholesale and reckless “improvements ”—than the cause of 
truth and Biblical science can ever gain by them. The fact is, 
we regard this ery of Tischendorf—Tischendorf—Tischendorf, 
as simply a charlatan’s trick; no more nor less. We have 
heard it before trom some of our Baptist brethren. But we 
leave Tischendorf’s merits or demerits to be considered by 
themselves at the appropriate time and place. We should 
decidedly and strongly object, on critical grounds, to a large 
part of his variations, and especially to his many great omis- 
sions from the received text. But Constantinus Tischendorf is 
not to be mentioned in the same breath with the Rev. Lx- 
CESTER AMBROSE SAWYER. 

Mr. Sawyer claims it as a special and extraordinary merit of 
his performance that he has recast the whole book by a new 
division into chapters and verses ; “ verses ” varying from two 
or three lines to a page in length. Now, “paragraph” Bibles 
are no new things. We have seen several editions. They 
may have their saves: The present division into verses 
may have its defects and blemishes. But some division into 
chapters and brief verses is almost indispensable for purposes 
of concordance and reference, both for the individual in his 
private study, and for a mutual understanding in making cita- 
tions from the text. And the fact that the current division has 
been adopted almost throughout Christendom, and has become 
intertwined with the Biblical and religious literature of many 
ages, utterly forbids the thought of either abandoning or chang- 
ingit. Itis nota question of right and wrong, or of truth and 
falsehood, but of practical and universal convenience. We 
confess to a certain degree of spite against this “improve- 
ment” of Mr. Sawyer’s, for the loss of time it has occasioned 
us in tracing out his errors. 
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Another of Mr. Sawyer’s great merits, in his view, is “to have 
arranged the Sacred Books according to their characters and 
dates.” Now, to throw the books of the New Testament into 
a new order could of course require no great genius ; and, per- 
haps, could do no great harm. It might give pious persons, 
who are familiar with their Bibles, some little additional 
trouble in finding their places. Nor, even if the true “ charac- 
ter and dates” of the several Books could be finally and author- 
itatively determined, could it be of any great apparent advan- 
tage. But how far Mr. Leicester Ambrose Sawyer’s opin- 
ion in regard to the peculiar character and the exact date of 
each Book of the New Testament may contribute to the pro- 
motion of Biblical science, or subserve the cause of practical 
religion, it may not be for us to judge. 

The coins, weights, and measures mentioned in the New 
Testament have, in general, no corresponding names in English ; 
the precise quantity they designate is always a matter of pure 
indifference, is rarely capable of being exactly ascertained, and 
is liable to vary in expression with changes in legislation and 
in the value of the precious metals. The Common Version 
has, therefore, translated these terms by some more general 
or analogous English word, and placed the original word, 
with a full statement of its meaning, in the margin ; thus giv- 
ing us an unincumbered, intelligible, and readable English text, 
which faithfully conveys the whole substantial sense of the 
original—accompanied, for those who seek it, with an exact ex- 
yosition of the accessory form. Now, Mr. Sawyer considers 
it one of his grand achievements that he has transferred the 
original names of coins, weights, and measures, without at- 
tempting to translate them at all; and has placed the expres- 
sions of their value én brackets, instead of in the margin. But 
wherein does the merit of this consist? Is it a contribution to 
“ Biblical science”? All scholars could read these names in 
their Greek Testaments, or, if ignorant of Greek letters, in the 
margin of their English Bibles. Is it a means of promoting 
“ practical religion”? But the names thus transferred are not 
English words. They convey no more meaning to a common 
English reader than an Algebraic formula would; or, at best, 
they can only symbolize the same general sense which the Com- 
mon Version expresses. Or does the boasted “improvement” 
consist merely in transferring marginal readings of the Common 
Version into the midst of the text an brackets? Take, for exam- 
ple, such passages as these :—‘ Does alight come to be put un- 
der a modius [1.916 gallon measure] ;” “ Putting out two denarii 
[28 cents], he gave them to the khan-keeper ;” “ till you have 
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paid even the last lepton [2 mills;]” “leaven which a woman 
took and hid in three sata [33 quarts] of flour.” “Six stone 
water-j rs containing two or three metretes [16.75 or 25.125 
gallons] each.” How much more instructive and edifying, how 
much more conducive to “ practical piety,” for common read- 
ers, those texts must be, so rantiated, than they are as they 
stand in the Common Version! Verily, this is to tithe, mint, 
anise, and cummin,—without having either mint, anise, or cum- 
min, to tithe. 

But Mr. Sawyer has modernized the Scriptures, has trans- 
lated them into “the improved style,” “ the living language of 
to-day.” This is one of his most pervading and palpable ‘ im- 
provements.” It consists, for example, in substituting “you” for 
“thou,” (except in the prayers ;) s for ti at the end of verbs; 
“have” for “ be,” as an auxiliary of come, go, die, &c.; “wish” 
for “ will,” (a pure vulgarism;) “brothers” for “ brethren,” 
(a specimen of modern Indian dialect, instead of modern 
Christian ;) “Teacher” for ‘ Master,” (and yet he retains 
“ disciple,” which consistency would certainly require him to 
change to “ pupil ” or “ scholar ”—“ why did he not?” faster 
is more familiarly used for teacher than disciple for pupil ;) 
“cure ” for “heal,” “female-servant” for “maid,” &c., &c., 
&c. Now it is to be observed, that these changes required 
little or no knowledge of Greek. They could be made equally 
well as by Mr. Sawyer, by any common reader of the Com- 
mon Version, evovihed only he were equally destitute of ‘all 
principles of taste and sense of propriety and feeling of rev- 
erence. In almost all these cases the translator is, from time 
to time, inconsistent with himself. His exception for the = 
of prayers is itself an inconsistency, and, in fact, is fatal to his 
whole theory of modernized diction. For if it be urged that 
the Scriptures were originally written in the ordinary language 
of the times, the answer is, so were the prayers. In the orig- 
inal languages the same style is used in addressing God and in 
addressing men. And if, on the other hand, it be alleged that 
in modern English usage we make a distinction between our 
style of addressing the Deity and our style of addressing one 
another, the answer is; so do modern English usage and mod- 
ern English taste, as a matter of fact, recognize a distinction 
between Scriptural diction, the style of God’s Word addressed 
to us, and the style of our ordinary discourse. This may be 
called an accident or a mere fashion, if you will, and so may 
the other. That it is a present fact is indisputable. Whether 
it be desirable or not to reform the existing usage of our 
mother tongue, is another question. For ourselves, we hesi- 
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tate not to say that, aside from the binding authority of estab- 
lished usage and the dictates of good English taste, we regard 
such a “reform” as in itself highly undesirable. We re- 
gard it as an inestimable advantage of our received English 
speech that it recognizes a distinction between the Scriptural 
and the common diction; just as we regard it as an advantage 
that it recognizes a distinction between the proper style of ad- 
dressing the Deity, and the style of ordinary conversation,— 
although many modern languages, as well as the original 
Greek, make no such distinction. We regard it as an advan- 
tage in any language, that it has different styles for different 
purposes, one style for poetry, another for prose, one style 
tor tragedy, another for comedy, one style for every-day 
matters, another for the highest and most sulemn subjects ; that 
so each may be inspired and strengthened by its appropriate 
associations. The truth is, this “improvement” consists, not 
in a modernizing of the language, but in a vulgarizing and 
degrading of the subject. 

When, for example, the Lord Jesus Christ appears to Saul of 
Tarsus and afterwards to Ananias, Mr. Sawyer makes them talk 
to him very politely with “you, you.” “ Who are you?” says 
Saul, e. g., instead of “ who art thou, Lord?’ If he does this 
because “ the living language of to-day ” requires it, why does he 
not also insert the modern “ Mr.” before the names?—after the 
manner of some of the earlier French translators of Shaks- 
peare and the Bible, who wrote “ Monsieur Macheth, Monsieur 
Macbeth, prenez garde de Monsieur Macduff,” “ Monsieur Paul 
dit a Monsieur Pierre.” 

That this “ improvement” makes any great addition to Bib- 
lical science will hardly be pretended. but does it render the 
Scriptures any more intelligible to common readers, or more 
subservient to the cause of “ practical religion”? This is the 
grand question. And we answer; not a whit, but just the 
contrary in both respects. Is “ you shall not steal ” any more 
intelligible to any English reader of whatever grade of in- 
tellect or extent of learning, or any more likely to command 
respect and obedience from any man, than “Thou shalt not 
steal”? Is “senseless man” more intelligible to ordinary 
readers than “ thou fool,” or “says the Lord,” than “saith the 
Lord ”? Is “ he has come,” or, “ he has died,” more intelligible 
or edifying.than “ he is come,” or “ he is dead”? “ You are the 
Son of God,” than “Thou art the Son of God”? “ We wish 
not this man to reign over us,” than “ We will not have this 
man to reign over us?” “ He has gone in to stop with a sin- 
ner,” than “he is gone to be guest with one that is a sinner”? 
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or, * Lord, you know that I am your friend,” than “ Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee”? We advise “the learned transla- 
tor,” before he sets forth a modernized Version of the Otp 
Testament, to attempt another Version of the New into the 
slang phraseology of the Five Points, or the peculiar Yankee 
idiom, or the Negro dialect of the South and of Jamaica. 
Surely the Scriptures should be translated into the famdliar 
language of those who read or hear them ? 

Mr. Sawyer deems it extremely important—we suppose, for 
the cause of “practical religion ”—that the Scriptures should 
be freed from all “ needless indelicacy in the translation,”— 
happily he does not feel himself responsible for the original,— 
and therefore he has given us an expurgated edition of the 
New Testament. Now there may be a few words and phrases 
in the Common Version that might be advantageously ex- 
changed for more delicate expressions. But we take leave to 
say that, in general, it is not the reverent and pure-minded 
readers of the Scriptures who are offended by their antique 
plainness or by the strong Saxon of the translation. They ex- 
pect Gop’s Worp to call things by their right names, It is 
neither the unsophisticated common reader, nor the man of 
true culture and refinement that stumbles at it. It is chiefly 
men of low associations, nen of corrupt minds and prurient 
imaginations, or half-learned smatterers, or ill-bred upstarts— 
the real vulgar, in short—who are afflicted with this excessive 
sensitiveness of delicacy. 

But let it be that the indelicacies of the received Version 
were to be amended ; liow does the “ learned translator” per- 
form the work? Among his euphemisms are the following— 
“tender affections” or “souls,” &c. for “bowels;” “stomach” 
for “ belly,” (we used to think that these two words denoted 
different parts of the body,) “lazy gormandizers” for “slow 
bellies ;” “* desires” for “ lusts ;” “ of foreign birth ” for ‘ bas- 
tards "—»d%0; “sulphur ” for “ brimstone ;” “Sarah’s inca- 
pacity for child-bearing” for “the deadness of Sarah’s womb ;” 
“the natural enjoyment of the female ” for “ the natural use 
of the woman ;” “the dog returned to his vomit and the swine 
that was washed to wallowing in filth,” for the proverd in 
St. Peter; and “he smells” for “he stinketh.” Now what is 
gained in most of these cases, but either a false translation or 
a vulgar indelicacy, instead of a dignified plainness ? Take the 
last case, for example. Aside from the ambiguity that attaches 
to the word “ smells,” when it has a person for its subject and 
is used without a qualifying adverb,—unless, indeed, it neces- 
sarily mean, under such circumstances, to perceive rather than 
to emit an odor,—what an advantage to the dignity and eleva. 
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tion of the style,even in connection with an offensive word, is 
lost by simply dropping the ¢A from the end of the verb! 
But the word “ suck” seems to have especially exercised the 
refined translator’s delicate sensibilities. Thus he says, “ out of 
the mouths of babes and nursing infants you have perfected 
praise ;”—and this, by the way, politely addressed to God Him- 
self. And again, “ the breasts which you nursed,” for “ which 
thou hast sucked”—2djJacus. We used to think that mothers 
nursed and children sucked. But our “ learned translator” has 
changed all that. Children now nurse their mothers. It is 
true we have heard a certain class of women talk of a child’s 
“nursing his thumb,” “nursing a bottle,” &c., but we did not 
suppose that a “ superior classical scholar and careful writer of 
English” could adopt such a sense of the word, which has not 
crept even into that vast receptacle of vulgarisms, Webster’s 
Dictionary. We repeat, that, of all the forms of vulgarity, 
the most disgusting to a really refined taste is vulgar fastidious- 
ness. Now that Mr. Sawyer’s children are to nurse instead 
of sucking their mothers’ breasts, we would suggest that, by 
way of dialectic consistency, he should substitute, in any future 
edition of his expurgated New Testament, “ expectorate ” for 
“spit,” “ pigs” for “ swine,” and, by all means, “ rooster,” or 
“crowing biddy,” for “ cock,” &c., wherever such rude and 
antiquated words occur. 

But hear our “ learned translator” once more. “ Wo to those 
with child and giving nurse in those days.” Here again, giving 
nurse isa euphemism for giving suck. Why did he not put 
“ pregnant,” or “being in the family way,” as another eu- 
phemism for being with child? But perhaps we have here a 
proof of his kind Learesdinnnd as well as of his delicacy, tor, if 
those thus “ giving nurse ” were indeed to be with child at the 
same time,—as his translation implies, we need not say in spite 
of the plain expressions of the criginal,—the woe would fall 
on conmetetinels few. But, after all, we must be wrong, and 
Mr. Sawyer must be right in these emendations of the text ; for 
we are bound to believe that he is a man “of high attain- 
ments,” “of eminent qualifications,” of remarkable philological 
aptness,” “ of thorough, fine, mature scholarship,” “a superior 
classical and Biblicaf scholar and a careful writer of English,” 
“ trained under distinguished Professors at Hamilton College” — 
his Atma Mater must be proud of such a son—“ who stood in 
the front rank at Princeton Theological Seminary,” who has 
spent “twenty years” in the special, critical study of the 
Scriptures, and who has the “ conclusive testimony of many of 
our most learned Theologians” to his rare qualifications for the 
work he has undertaken. 
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Had we not known that this work was by so distinguished a 
scholar as he is proved to be by such irrefragable testimony, 
and had we been left to form our opinion by the performance 
itself, we confess that we should unhesitatingly have concluded 
the author to be stupidly ignorant boih of English and Greek, 
ignorant even of the first principles of the use of the article, 
in either language, ignorant of moods, tenses, and syntax, ig- 
norant of the meaning of some of the commonest words. To 
show that our opinion would have been plausible, but for the 
unanswerable evidence thus given to the contrary, we submit, 
in addition to what has been exhibited above, the following 
facts and citations. 

Mr. Sawyer expressly claims it as one of the merits of his 
translation, not only that he has banished the Holy Ghost from 
his New Testament, and from the very formula of Baptism, 
but that he has “distinguished change of mind from re- 
pentance.” According to Mr. Sawyer, then, there are no 
ceases in which the idea conveyed by the English word repent- 
ance, in its modern acceptation, is expressed in the Greek of 
the New Testament, except the following: Mat. xxi, 29, 
“ Afterwards he repented and went:” xxi, 32, “ You did not 
afterwards repent that you might believe him:” xxvii, 3, “Ju- 
das, who betrayed him, repenting,” &c.: 2 Cor. vii, 8, “I do 
not repent, though I did repent:” 2 Cor. vii, 10, “ A change 
of mind unto salvation not to be repented of.” So that John 
the Baptist never preached repentance. Jesus Christ never 

reached repentance. His apostles never preached repentance. 

‘he New Testament contains nothing about the baptism of 
repentance, repentance towards God, repentance unto salvation, 
repentance unto lite, repentance and the remission of sins, re- 
pentance from dead works. ?cpentance is not a condition of 
salvation. epentance is no part of human duty, and no ele- 
ment of Christian experience. Those who think otherwise, 
are ignorant either of the right use of the English language, 
or of the true meaning of Holy Scripture. Mr. Sawyer prides 
himself upon this, as one of his great discoveries. And well 
he may; for, if this be really so, it certainly bids fair to pro- 
duce a huge bouleversement of ideas, or a new confusion of 
tongues, in Protestant Christendom. 

Now there are two words in the text of the New Testa- 
ment, which, with their derivatives, have been supposed to 
express the idea of repentance :—these are metavoés and peta- 
pélouas. Mr. Sawyer uniformly translates the former “ to 
change the mind,” except in Acts viii, 22, “turn your minds 
from,” &ce. In Rev. ix, 20, 21, he has inserted “to turn” 


- 
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after it, in brackets; and in Rev. xvi, 10, he has inserted the 
same, and forgotten the brackets. In all the cases referred to 
above, in which he has retained the word “repent,” it is a 
translation of wetausiouar. But there are two cases more in 
which he has translated even this word otherwise. These are 
Rom. xi, 29, “The gifts and calling of God are without a 
change of mind ;” and Heb. vii, 21, “The Lord swore, and 
he will not change.” Thus it appears, by his own showing, 
that there is no reason, ew vi termini, why uetaudloucs may not 
mean to change the mind, as well as uetavodw. He might, there- 
fore, have safely omitted trom his New Testament all trace of 
the word repent, in all its forms. If the noun repentance is in 
it at all, we have not been able to find it. Indeed, consist- 
ency with his apparent views of the modern language, and 
with his principles of uniformity of translation, would mani- 
festly have required the banishing of the word in question in 
any and every form. For surely the context does not require 
the word to be retained where he has retained it, any more 
than where he has expunged it. He might as well have said, 
“ Afterwards he changed his mind and went,” or, “ Judas, 
changing his mind, went and hanged himself,” or, “ A 
change of mind unto salvation not to be changed from,”—as 
to say, “ The baptism of a change of mind,” or, “ A change 
of mind from dead works,” or, “ Change your minds and 
believe the good news,” or, “ Unless you change your minds, 
you shall all in like manner be destroyed,” &c., &e. It is 
remarkable that where the Common Version says, “ they 
changed their minds,” (Acts xxviii, 6,) Mr. Sawyer says, 
“ they thought differently.” What would our “ learned Theo- 
logians” say to banishing repentance from all their sermons, 
expunging it from all the religious literature of the English 
language, and substituting for it “a change of mind ”? 

Mr. Sawyer also expressly and particularly boasts of having 
distinguished “ spiritual bread from daily bread.” We sup- 
ag this to refer to his translation of the Lord’s Prayer, where 
1e teaches us to say, “Give us to-day our essential bread.” 
“ Essential ”—éaotowrv. The Romanists translate this word 
“ super-substantial,” and regard it as alluding to the Mass and 
transubstantiation. Our Version translates it “ daily ;’—leav- 
ing the idea both of spiritwal and natural food to be included, 
as we may feel our need of them. “ Essential” does not 
mean “spiritual ” in any English usage that we are acquainted 
with ; and will not be so understood by English et 0g It 
will naturally be taken by them to mean “ necessary ;” but 
this certainly is not the true or proper sense of the original 
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word. WVecessary may indeed be implied in that word, as it is 
also in the word “ daily,” i. e., necessary, or essential, or sufti- 
cient for the day—for the time being. Lintting to its compo- 
sition émotowry means strictly upon, or for, beng; and the 
question in regard to it is whether, as here applied to bread, it 
is that which is necessary, essential, sufficient, fit, proper, (or 
whatever other relative terms of the kind may be preferred,) 
(1st,) for the time being, (i. e. for to-day,) or, (2d,) for the 
time impending, the time upon the eve of being, (i. e., per- 
haps, for to-morrow—émoiea fuega,) or, (3d,) for our own being 
or sustenance. If Mr. Sawyer took this last to be the sense, 
then, by using the word “essential,” i. e., necessary, he has 
simply substituted an implied adjunct for the express and sub- 
stantial meaning of the original term. He has given us the 

lay of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. Or, if he 
intends expressly to include the idea of essence or substance in 
the word “ essential,” that essence or substance cannot be 
understood to be ours consistently with good English. But if, 
on the other hand, this essence is referred to the bread itself, 
and not to us, i. e., if “ essential” is to be taken in its meta- 
ey and scholastic sense, then why not use at once the 

omish word, which has at least the merit of apparent (though 
only apparent) etymological correspondence,—évolos meaning 
substantial or essential, and éai meaning super ? 

“Trial,” for “temptation,” as a translation of «eméouos, is 
correct only just so far as it means temptation. In its other 
senses, as affliction, examination in a court of justice, &c., it 
has nothing to do with the present case. 

(Mat. ii, 2.) “Where is the king of the Jews born ?”— 
nod tote 6 teydels Baorheds t. 1. A specimen of “ superior classical 
scholarship”! (Matt. ii, 23.) “ Nazoraean ” is not an English 
word. The recognized form of spelling in English is Naza- 
rene. And if, in some particular texts, the original have, in 
some copies, the form Watwgatos, why should this be pedanti- 
cally translated by Nazoraean, when ‘Pamaios is translated, not 
Romaean, but Roman, and ’Eioaios, not Elisaeus, but Elisha ; 
and 'ENas, not Elias, but Elijah? Consistency is a jewel. 

(Mat. vi, 25.) “ Be not anxious for your soul, what you shall 
eat or what you shall drink, nor for your body what you shall 
put on.” As Mr. Sawyer has here substituted soul for the 
“life” of the Common Version, although he has himself else- 
where translated wvzy life, especially me the Common Ver- 
sion uses soul, (as particuarly at Mat. xvi, 26,) it seems fair to 
presume that he would have his readers understand our Lord 
as implying that the soul, in the proper English sense of the 
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word, as distinguished from the life and contrasted with the 
body, is nourished or sustained by eating and drinking.* 

(Mat. vii, 3.) “ And why do you see a speck in your broth- 
er’s eye, and not consider a beam in your own eye,”—and so on 
in the same improved and elevated style. Sew “see” for 
behold is wrong, so far as there is any difference in their sense, 
i. e., so far as any éntentional seeing or looking at ought to be 
implied. “Speck” for mote is simply a vulgarism. And as 
for the article with mote, beam, &c., they are accompanied in 
the original with the definite article, as in the Common Version. 
The definite article certainly gives the true sense, whether the 
indefinite does or not. Also, in the 6th verse, he has translated 
to &ywv “a holy thing,” instead of “that. which is holy ;” 
while it is to be observed that, in Mat. i, 23, he has been very 
careful to render 4 zag%évos “ the virgin,” instead of “ a virgin.” 

(Mat. viii, 10.) “ And Jesus seeing the multitudes around 
him, commanded them to go away to the other side.” Here 
“them ” is interpolated, and utterly falsifies the sense, as the 
context abundantly shows. 

(Mat. ix, 16.) “ But no one puts a piece of unfulled cloth 
on an old garment; for it takes away its fullness from the 
garment.” “ Raw or unwrought cloth,” our translators have 
placed in the margin; they did not say “ unfulled cloth,” and 
then wound our ears or lead our minds astray by putting “ its 
fullness ” immediately after it. The sense probably is, “ for it 
takes away its compieteness, entireness, or consistent and 
uniform appearance, from the garment ;” which seems also to 
be the sense that our translators intended to convey, though 
they followed a different construction of the text. 

(Mat. ix, 37.) “ Pray, therefore, the Lord of the harvest to 
thrust laborers into his harvest:”—thrust ixféiy. And yet at 
xii, 20, he translates the very same word “sends forth.” 

(Mat. x, 10.) “Support,” for “ meat ”—rgop7z. Now, so far 
as “support” differs in sense from ‘ meat,” or food—so far 
as it has a wider sense, including, for example, clothing or any 
other necessaries of life—so far it is a mistranslation of the text. 
Here is an instance of the general for the equally general. 

(Mat. xi, 6.) “ Offended with me,” for ‘offended in me ”— 
oxarduhio i év tuot. So he translates generally. It seems too 
much to suppose such ignorance in a man of Mr. Sawyer’s 
pretensions; but, really, it seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that he takes “ offend,” in all these cases, in the mod- 





* “Soul,” in St. Luke xii, 19, will not help him; for it is there Hebraistically 
used for the person or the se//, and is not opposed to body. 
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ern English sense—as indeed he is bound to do, on his own 
Seer, pangs: for he is bound to use the “ language of 
to-day. 

(Mat. xi, 19.) “ Wine-drinker,” for “wine-bibber.” But 
was there any harm in drinking wine? Why did he not also 
put “an eating man,” instead of “a glutton,” or “a glutton- 
ous man ”¢ 

(Mat. xii, 11.) The Common Version contains, at this verse, 
a perfectly faithful and intelligible translation of the Zeawtus 
Receptus. Mr. Sawyer’s is a faithful translation neither of 
the received text, nor of Tischendorf’s, nor of any other; but 
arbitrarily breaks up the construction, and remodels the whole 
passage. 

(Mat. xii, 25.) “Is destroyed,” for “is brought to deso- 
lation ”—égnuotrar, “Can stand,” for “shall stand ”—ored#. 
getat, This is repeated in v. 26. 

(Mat. xii, 33.) “A tree is known,” for “the tree is known ” 
—-+rd dévdgov, He seems entirely ignorant of the generic use of 
the article in both languages. 

(Mat. xiii, 19.) “ Takes away,” for ‘ catcheth ”—égaayeu. 

(Mat. xl, 42.) “ Poisonous darnel,” (without art.)—ra tugdrea 
“ A furnace ”—tiy xéucvoy. 

(Mat. xv, 16.) “So entirely ”—dxuiy xd, 

(Mat. xv, 17.) “On the earth,” for “into the draught ”— 
és dpedgava. Is this translation? If the proper sense of our 
Lord’s original words offends Mr. Sawyer’s refined delicacy, has 
he a right to substitute, not more delicate phraseology, but a 
different sense? If he could find no decent word in Raglish, 
why not transfer the original word, as he needlessly does in the 
case of the weights and measures? 

(Mat. xv, 27.) “ For ”—zai yég; disregarding the ellipsis, and 
thus spoiling the sense. 

(Mat. xvi, 5.) “And when his disciples came to the other 
side, they forgot to take bread.” Does Mr. Sawyer understand 
that they forgot to eat? If so, it is a new idea; if not, his 
tenses are incongruous, while the Common Version is accurate. 

(Mat. xvi, 18.) “ You are Peter, [a rock,] and upon this 
rock will I build my assembly.” So he decides that érgo; 
means a rock, not a stone, and confounds it entirely with 2é1gq ; 
thus illustrating the critical care with which he distinguishes 
“the less from the more general.” How an assembly is to be 
built upon a rock, we imagine would puzzle the most ingenious 
of modern engineers. If he says that nevertheless éxxiyole 
means assembly, we answer that éxxiyola does not mean here 
what the English word assembly actually means, according to 
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English usage, but it does mean precisely what the word 
Church means. Moreover, he has himself elsewhere transla- 
ted ixxiyoia Church, although he assures us that, as far as 

ossible, he has translated the same Greek word by the same 
English: throughout. Of course, then, it was, in his view, 
impossible, i. e., absolutely inconsistent with the sense, to 
use the word Church, here, as the Common Version does. 

(Mat. xviii, 3.) “Can,” is interpolated, the original having 
nothing for it except the form of the subjunctive mood. 

(Mat. xviii, 4.) Whoever humbles himself like this little 
child, shall be greatest in the kingdom of heaven,” for ‘ who- 
soever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little child, the 
same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” Some of Mr. 
Sawyer’s friends may be surprised to learn that, in every 
divergence of his translation of this passage from the Common 
Version, he has diverged from Zischendorf’s text, while the 
Common Version has adhered to it punctually. He has omit- 
ted, therefore, obv, and has studiously transposed the tenses of 
the verbs, contrary to the plain forms of the Greek; while, if 
he had substituted the greater, for * greatest”—é peltww —he 
would have had something to show for it. 

(Mat. xviii, 33.) “Ought,” for, ought to have—ide. So also 
at Mat. xxiii, 23, and elsewhere. 

(Mat. xix, 1.) ’Eyéveto—it came to pass, is omitted ; and so in 
other similar cases. It is not necessary to omit it in English. 
It was not necessary to insert it in Greek. What, then, is a 
“strict literal rendering, which neither adds nor takes away, but 
which translates with the utmost precision and accuracy word 
for word and particle for particle ” ? 

(Mat. xx, 1.) “Zn his vineyard,” for “into ”—éc. This vul- 
garism occurs systematically. 


(Mat. xxi, 21.) “If you should say . . . . it would be done,” 
for “if ye shall say .... it shall be done ”—xé faye. . 
yevijoetae, 


(Mat. xxi, 42.) “This 7s from the Lord,” for “this was the 
Lord’s doing ”—éyévero, “ The head of a@ corner, for “the 
head of the corner ”—xegahi» ywrias. 

(Mat. xxii, 2.) “A man, a king,” for “a certain king ”— 
avGodr@ Baotket. And yet, at Mat. xi, 19, where the Common 
Version has “a gluttonous man ”—értgwaos géyos, he substi- 
tutes “a glutton.’ 

(Mat. xxii, 35.) “ Asked him, to try him,” for “tempting 
him ”—aergétor. (Participle present, not future.) 

(Mat. xxii, 36.) “ What is the great commandment?’ No 
article in Greek. So with “the second, at verse 39. Why 
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did he not here put a@ for the the of the Common Version, and 
show his superior — 

(Mat. xxiii, 3.) “ But do not their works,” for “do not ye 
after their works ”—xatd r& tgya. 

(Mat. xxiii, 9.) “ One is your heavenly Father,” for “one 
is your Father, which is in heaven ”—#is éoriy 6 narig iuar 6 
oigévios. Thussense and logic are lost together. 

(Mat. xviii, 25.) “ Platter,” for “ the platter ”—rjjs, 

(Mat. xxiii, 29.) Tégovs and urnyeta, both translated ‘ tombs ” 
in the same verse; as if the Jews had no sepulchres or monu- 
ments. 

(Mat. xxiv, 4.) “See that no man deceives you,” and imme- 
diately afterwards, “See that you de not terrified.” So, at 
verse 7, “ Nation shall rise ”—éyegdiceta, and immediately 
afterward, “false prophets shall be raised up”—2yegdjoortas, 
The perversity of this last rendering is frequently repeated. 

(Mat. xxiv, 15.) “The abomination .... standing’in a 
holy place,” for “the holy place” —é» téaqg dyig. But which is 
the sense? See Mat. xxii, 36. 

(Mat. xxvi, 25.) “ As you say”—2u fiaas. How completely 
the beautiful Hebrew conception of the fixedness and unal- 
terableness of the word, and of its identification with the fact, 
is thus travestied into a modern platitude ! 

(Mat. xxvi, 63.) “To tell me,” for “that thou tell us”— 
tva juir Eenys. This is to be literal ! 

(Mat. xxvi, 74.) “A cock,” but, at verse 34, he had “the 
cock,” for the same Greek. 

(Mat. xxvii, 29.) “ Making,” for “having platted ”—aléSavtes. 
(32.) “ Whom,” for “ him ”—toédror, 

(Mat. xxvii, 40.) “If you are the Son of God.” 

(Mat. xxvii, 43.) “ He said, I am @Son of God.” 

(Mat. xxvii, 54.) “ Certainly this was a Son of God.” 

Now, there is no article with the original word for Son, in 
either of these three cases; but in the 40th verse, there 7s an 
article with the word for God; and therefore—if any distinc- 
tion was to be made in the translation—the should have been 
put just where he has put a, and @ should have been put just 
where he has put the. But the plain fact is, the definite article 
of the Common Version is right in all these cases; and not to 
know it, is either to be ignorant of New Testament Greek, or 
to have a very unfounded and untenable view of the facts of 
these cases. Surely, our Saviour would not say of himself, “I 
am a Son of God;” nor would the Jews have falsely charged 
him with so saying, when their rulers had just expressly con- 
demned him upon the higher charge of his claiming to be the 
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Son of God, ‘O sios too Feod, (Mat. xxvi, og Nor is there the 
least need of supposing the centurion to have been in a state 
of perfect heathenish ignorance; and, besides, even if he were 
so, and had spoken from a purely polytheistic point of view, 
he would have said, not “this was @ Son of God,” but “ this 
was @ Son of a God,” or rather, “this was the Son of a 
God.” 

(Mat. xxvii, 60.) “In arock,” for “ in the rock ”—é» 1% mér9¢. 
Article generic, alike in both languages. 

(Mat. xxvii, 64.) “ Be,” for “shall be”—%ore, Thus the 
construction is entirely perverted. “ Literal renderings”! ‘ Su- 
perior scholarship ”! 

(Mat. vii, 14.) “ Wide is the gate and spacious the way. . . 
narrow is the gate and compressed the way,” &c. It is need- 
less to say that there is nothing in the original to require such 
barbarisms. 

(Mat. xiii, 30.) “ Collect first the potsonous darnel and bind 
it in bundles to be burnt,” for “ gather ye together first the 
tares and bind them in bundles to burn them.” The Common 
Version is strictly literal. It is perfectly intelligible to com- 
mon readers, Is it not also current English ? 

(Mat. xiii, 51.) “ A householder, who casts out of his treasury 
things new and old.” ‘£xfdilw seems to have puzzled the 
“earned translator” sadly. Te renders casts, thrusts, sends ; 
why not add brings, and make sense ? 

(Mark ii, 12.) The paralytic “was raised up,” for “rose up.” 
What great miracle is it to lift up a paralytic? But Mr. 
Sawyer saw that the Greek verb was in the passive form. 
Alas, for the ignorance of the forty-seven ! 

(Mark iii, 29.) “ He that blasphemes against the Holy 
Spirit shall never have forgiveness, but is the subject of an 
eternal mistake.” Here Tischendorf reads duagrijuatog instead 
of the xgicew; of the Textus Receptus. But whatever be the 
true reading of the text, this translation is beyond all question 
“an eternal mistake,” and an unpardonable blunder,—unless 
it be really chargeable with the express and blasphemous éa- 
tent of falsifying or ridiculing the Word of God. The trans- 
lator himself had just above rendered duegrijuare “sins ;” and, 
if duagrijvaros is the true reading here instead of xgicews, it must: 
manifestly be taken, by a Hebraism, just as its cognate duagria 
is, over and over again, in the sense of the consequences, the 
guilt and punishment of sin. And so, the Common Version 
still gives the exact sense of the passage. 

(Mat. vii, 4.) “And from @ market, unless they baptize 
they eat not; and there are many other [customs] which they 
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have received to hold; baptisms of — and sextuses, [1 1-2 

int measures,] and brass vessels and beds.” This, we are told, 
is “the common style of our time, the living language of 
to-day ”! 

(Mat. vii, 15.) “ Nothing which being ont of a man entering 
into him, can defile him,” for “ there is nothing from without a 
man, that entering into him can detile him,”—ovdé» éorr éSader 
Tov dv Fodrov slowogevduevor big adbtdy & dévatat adrdoy xourdoar. What 
is gained in fidelity, in logic, or in intelligibleness by this 
change of construction ¢ 

(Mark ix, 3.) “So that,” for “so as,” 4, makes nonsense. 

(Mark x, 47.) “Hearing that Jesus was the Nazarene,” 
for “ when he heard that it was Jesus of Nazareth,”—dxotcus 
Ste Inobvs 6 Natagnvds tov. The blind man did not, probably, 
need to be told that Jesus was the Nazarene, nor would he 
have been much interested in the fact if he had been told it. 
But when he was told that.that man who was passing by, was 
Jesus of Nazareth, of whose character and miracles he had 
heard so much, he was interested, he was aroused, he cried out. 

(Mark xii, 32,) “ Well, teacher, you have said truly; there is 
one [God], and no other but him.” This certainly has an air 
of easy familiarity. Our Version says, “ none other but Ae.” In 
our opinion it is right, according to the best ete a8 and 
the best usage of the English language. But perhaps we 
have not learned the “ language of to-day.” If Mr. Sawyer’s 
dialect is that language, it is some comfort to hope that it may 
be ephemeral. 

x To love one’s neighbor as himself,” for “ to love Ais neigh- 
bor as himself.” Here he has doubtless modernized the ex- 
pression by substituting one’s for his. One’s was not in use 
when: our Common Version was made. But he has left his 
work half done and stultified the sense, by retaining “Admself” 
at the end, unchanged. 

One of the “ learned translator’s” habitual ‘“improvments ” 
is, to put the “ persecuted,” “ the ready,” “the invited,” “ the 
well,” &c., &c., for those who are persecuted, &c., thus making 
his English “ of to-day ” always bungling, and sometimes ludi- 
crously ambiguous or absolutely unintelligible. We have no 
room for instances. 

(Mat. viii, 11.) “Many shall come from the East and 
from the West, and shall recline with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” And so, system- 
atically. This is what is called “rendering general terms 
by equally general terms.” Of course, here is no “ servility ” 
and no pedantry. The Common Version is changed only for 
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the humble and pious purpose of promoting “ practical reli- 
gion.” The misfortune is that sometimes we have, in conse- 
quence, not only a barbarism, but a false sense. Mat. ix, 
10, is translated thus : ‘‘ And he was reclining in the house, and 
behold many publicans and sinners came and reclined with 
Jesus and his disciples.” Now, a common English reader 
might well suppose that these persons had a very nice, easy, 
social time together, but he would hardly imagine that any 
eating at table was implied in the text. We are not aware 
that the English word recline means (in the language “ of to- 
day n “to be at table,” or to partake of food, in any position ; 
but the original word does imply this, and implies it here as 
its principal idea, to which the precise posture is a mere ac- 
cessory. 

(Mat. xiv, 23.) “He went on @ mountain ”—dvify bug 16 Bgos. 
This same phrase he translates sometimes “ up on @ mountain,” 
sometimes “up on the mountain,” sometimes “on the moun- 
tain,” and sometimes “ up to ¢he mountain.” 

(Mat. xiv, 33.) “They worshiped him saying, truly you are 
the Son of God.” Rather a familiar style of worship. 

(Mat. xx, 22.) “ My daughter is badly affected with a de- 
mon.” 

(Mark i, 26.) “ Affecting him with convulsions.”, 

(Mat. xv, 31.) “Seeing the dumb talk, the crippled sound, 
the lame walk,” &e. What should sound mean in this con- 
struction ? 

(Mat. xxiv, 51.) “ Punish severely,” for “ cut asunder”— 
diyotouoer, And yet we must have “recline” for “ sit at 
meat ” on every occasion. ‘ The general,” for “the equally 
general.” 

(Mat. xxv, 15.) “Going abroad,” for “going into a far 
country ”—dzedijuyjcev. The man was probably a modern 
tourist. 

(Mat. xxvi, 50.) “ Comrade,” for “ friend ”—ézaigos. Thus 
our Lord addresses Judas ! 

(Mark iv, 29.) “When the wheat delivers itself immediately 
he sends out the sickle.” Such is the style in which Mr. 
Sawyer—ignorantly, shall we say? or impudently and blas- 

yhemously ?—alleges that our Saviour would have expressed 
himself, had he spoken in English, and in “ the living language 
of to-day”! 

(Mat. xix, 6.) “ What therefore God has yoked together, let 
not man separate.” Is this modern English? Does Mr. 
Sawyer suppose it refers to oxen? Of course there is no 
servility or pedantry in the case. Perhaps it will be news to 
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“the learned translator ” that the English word jocn has, in its 
etymology, the same relation to the idea of a yoke that the 
original Greek word has ; in fact, that the very words yoke and 
join are traceable to a common origin,—and to the same origin 
the Greek word itself is probably tu be referred. So that join 
is both a strict etymological correspondent of the original 
word, and, at the same time, expresses the sense consistently 
with English usage. But Mr. Sawyer humbly trusts that, 
“under God’s blessing,” his improved translation will be 
“a superior instrument of piety and virtue ;” and that, now, 
man and wife, finding themselves yoked instead of joined 
together, will live henceforth in perfect unity and love. If 
Mr. Sawyer, in marrying a couple, should use his own formula, 
we think they would stare. 

(Luke i, 1.) “ A complete digest,” for “a declaration,”— 
dijynoww, This noun does not occur elsewhere, but the verb 
from which it is derived is rendered, in this new version, 
“ relate,” “ tell,” “ tell of,” “ declare,” “ report ;’—“ the same 
word by the same, as far as may be.” 

(Luke i, 59-63. See also ii, 27, 28.) A complete confusion of 
he, his, it, its: e. g., “and they made signs to Ads father what 
he wished ¢¢ to be called ;” “and called zt by the name of ts 
father ;” “and Azs mother answered and said, no, but Ae shall 
be called John.” 

(Luke i, 76-79.) “ And you, little child, shall be called a 
prophet of the Most High; for you shall go before the face of 
the Lord to prepare his ways, to give a knowledge of salvation 
to his people, with @ forgiveness of sins (2» dpéoes duagriay) on 
account of the compassionate mercies of our God, by which @ 
morning from on high has visited us, to illuminate those sitting 
in darkness and the shade of death, to direct our feet in 
the way of peace,” (és odd» égivys.) There is no article in the 
original of this whole passage for either his a, or his the. 

(Luke iii, 3.) “ Preaching the baptism of @ change of mind 
for the forgiveness of sins.” No article here in the original. 
We have us dgeot vduagnay. Compare the rendering of 2» ag. 
éu, in the passage above. The distinctions of “the learned 
translator ” are doubtless very “exact.” 

(Luke ii, 9.) “ An angel of the Lord,. . . . the glory of 
the Lord.” No article in the Greek. 

(Luke ii, 12.) “A sign ”—16 onucioy; and “the babe ”— 
Beeqos; as in the Common Version. 

(Luke iii, 23-38.) In this genealogy throughout, Mr. Sawyer 
says “the Son,” like the English translation. There is no 
article in the original; and it is an instance where, according 
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to English idiom, it is almost, if not quite indifferent, whether 
we use @ or the. The exact form of the conception in the 
original could be conveyed in English only by being able to 
dispense with both. 

(Luke vi, 39, 40.) “ Can the blind lead the blind? Will not 
both fall into the pit?” No article in the Greek. He follows 
the English translation again. Why did he not show his supe- 
rior knowledge of Greek, and use a@ in this case, as in so many 
other cases of thissort? See just beyond, (vii, 9,) “so great a 
faith,” for so great faith, (viii, 46,) “a power going forth from 
me,” (x, 46,) “‘@ neighbor,” for neighbor, &c., &e. 

(Luke xi, 15.) “He casts ont demons by Beelzeboul, the 
ruler of demons.” Here demons has the article in the original 
in both instances. But so this translation stands in other 
similar cases. 

(Luke xi, 20.) “If I by a finger of God cast out demons.” 
In the original demons has the article, and finger is without it, 
as by the rules of Greek construction it was required to be. 
How many fingers does “ the learned translator” suppose 
God has? And which of them was employed in this case ¢ 

(Luke xii, 52, 53.) “ There shall be five in one house divided, 
three against two, and two shall be divided against three; a 
father against a son, and a son against a father; a mother 
against the daughter, and a daughter against the mother,” &c. 
(See also Mat. x, 21.) Here is a specimen of studied and 
pains-taking “improvement” of the Senuien Version, which 
turns out to be a mere entanglement of blunders. Among the 
vast discoveries of modern erudition—made by the aid of “ the 
most ancient manuscripts ”—is the removal of a point in the 
Greek text; so that Tischendorf would read, “ there shall be 
five in one honse divided, [i. e., among themselves,] three 
against two and two against three they shall be divided, father 
against son,” &¢e. Now just leave out what we have inserted 
in brackets, and place a point after “two against three,” and 
you will have substantially our Common Version. We have 
no doubt that the punctuation of the received text is right, and 
that a sounder and maturer criticism will restore it. But “the 
learned translator” has improved even upon Tischendorf’s 
improvements, and, by inserting another comma after “ three 
against two,” has divided the sentence so as to produce a more 
perfect chaos than it describes. 

The 53d verse will also furnish another pertinent illustration 
of the logical acumen and scholarly aptitude with which he 
makes use of the results of modern criticism upon the proprie- 
ties of the Greek article. He has here substituted the article 
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a for the article the of the Common Version, in no less than 
eight instances. And upon what principle? Apparently upon 
no principle at all, but by the simple mechanical rule to insert 
a before every singular noun which is without an article in 
Greek—in entire ignorance, as it would seem, of the force of 
the fact that the Greek language has no indefinite article at 
all. But let us look quietly atthe case. ‘ Father against son, 
and son against father; mother against the daughter, and 
daughter against the mother,” &c., would have been, we 
admit, both a literal and a correct translation. “The father 
against the son, and the son against the father,” &c., as in the 
Common Version, is also a correct translation, because it 
conveys exactly the same sense as the other, with simply a 
rhetorical modification. The same sense, we say, for the 
definite correlation between “ father and son,” which is 
expressed in English by the use of the definite article, is 
unquestionably intended in the original. But is “ @ father 
against ason,” &¢c., also a correct—not to say the correct— 
rendering? Now every man is @ son, and every woman is a 
daughter. Is it the sense of the original, then, that “they 
shall be divided, any man who is a father against any man 
whatever,” &c.? And yet such must be the sense of this 
“improved” translation, as studiously changed, and contra- 
distinguished, from the Common Version. The truth is, as 
Mr. Sawyer (or his friends) may one day discover, there are 
mysteries and niceties, even in so slight a matter as the use of 
the Greek article,—aye, and of the English article too,—which, 
even in these times of modern illumination, require some 
other faculty to fathom and apprehend them, than the plodding 
study and pedantic application of grammatical rules, though 
the labor should be continued for the space of even forty years. 

(Luke ii, 7.) “The khan,” for “the inn ”—xarédvua, 

(Luke ii, 1, and iii, 1.) “ Proconsul,” and “ Procurator,”: 
for * overnor ”—*yeuoretortos, 

(Luke xxii, 66.) * Their sanhedrim,” for “their council ”— 
1) avvédquov Eavtavy, And so passim. 

Now, in the first place, than is not an English word ; and, 
in the second place, xatdéduua, as a Greek word, does not mean 
khan. It is a general term which may be applied to what the 
Orientals call a menzil or a khan ; but if that is a reason for 
rendering it khan in English, then why not translate the whole 
Greek Testament into Aramaean, or Syriac, or Arabic, or 
Turkish, for the benefit of untraveled English readers ? 

Neither does the Greek word ovrédgiov mean sanhedrim, but 
it docs mean council, or consistory. The Jewish sanhedrim 
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may have been their ovrédgor, but ovrédgeov does not therefore 
mean sanhedrim. Did Mr. Sawyer suppose that this word was 
a sort of pun made by a cross between the Greek and the 
Hebrew ? 

So also the word ‘yeuovetovros means properly “ being gov- 
ernor,” and whether this governor were, in one case, a procon- 
sul, and in the other, a procurator, or not, is not eapressed in 
the original, and therefore should not be expressed in “a pre- 
cise and accurate” translation, though it might well be stated 
in a commentary or in the margin. 

The simple fact is, that xarédvue just as much means khan, 
ovrédgovy sanhedrim, and jyéuovetorvtos proconsul or procurator, 
as an animal means an ass, or a man a pedant. Those three 
words may serve, among scores of others, to illustrate “ the 
learned translator’s” boasted fidelity in rendering “ general 
terms by those equally general.” We presume that King 
James’s forty-seven translators, even in their days of darkness, 
had heard of Eastern khans and Jewish sanhedrims, and Ro- 
man proconsuls and procurators, and probably knew quite as 
much about their relation to thetext of the Greek Testament ’ 
as Mr. Sawyer does; but their object was to translate God’s 
word in its simplicity, not to show their own learning. We 
ask again, not sarcastically, but in all seriousness, are these 
“improved” renderings of khans, sanhedrims, proconsuls, 
&e. &e., really intended and expected, “by God’s blessing,” 
to promote the cause of “ practical religion ”? 

(Luke ii, 11.) “ For to you was born to-day.” Is this better 
English than “unto you is born this day”? It is needless to in- 
quire atter the Greek, for, whatever that may be, it is pre- 
sumable that it expresses a consistent sense; and, if trans- 
lated into English, it must be conformed to the laws and idiom 
of the English tongue. 

As for substituting, in this passage, “the anointed Lord” 
for “* Christ the Lord,” it would be entirely arbitrary, as it often 
is elsewhere in this ‘‘ improved” translation, were it not that, 
in this case, it is inconsistent with the criginal,—no article 
being used,—and with the authority of Tischendorf’s text, who 
here prints Xgords with a capital X, as a proper name. 

(Luke v, 36.) “ The new cloth tears the old,” for “the new 
maketh a rent,” or, perhaps, he rends, or will rend, the new— 
1) xatvdy ozioes or [oziter]. Here Mr. Sawyer does not mark 
“the old” as an interpolation ; and, if he had done it, it would 
not have transformed nonsense into sense; it would have been 
only acknowledging the nonsense to be his own, which in simple 
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honesty he was bound to do, even if he had not expressly prom- 
ised it in his programme. 

(Luke x, 31.) “ Providentially,” for “ by chance ”—ovyxvglar, 
We recognize nothing about Providence in this Greek word ; 
and surely the usage of the English tongue did not require the 
change ; nor is practical religion likely, in our apprehension, to 
be promoted by pious cant or pious frauds. Would Mr. Saw- 
yer intimate that our Blessed Lord, in his expressions, was 
rather imprudent and somewhat atheistic withal, and needs 
the shield of Azs more cautious and Christian formulas ¢ 

(Luke vii, 12.) “ Young man, I tell you, arise!” Why did 
he not say, “getup”? Is not “arise” getting rather anti- 

uated ¢ 

(Luke xi, 38.) “The Pharisee wondered that he was not first 
baptized before breakfast.” The Pharisees are just below called 
Jools, or, in “the learned translator’s” more refined diction, 
“senseless men.” But if this Pharisee really wondered that 
Jesus was not “ baptized before breakfast,” he was certainly a 
senseless man, in a sense not referred to in the context, and 
needed medical treatment for*bis insanity, rather than reproof 
for his folly. But is this want of sense really to be charged 
upon the Pharisee or upon the Translator? Let us remember 
that this translation professes to be English, idiomatic English, 
“ the living language of to-day ;” and not a “ servile” render- 
ing of the Greek. And let those who are acquainted with the 
idioms of both languages judge between the parties. 

(Luke xii, 8-10.) Here every divergence from the Common 
Version is a divergence from the original, an inaccuracy or an 
inconsistency. ‘ That” is interpolated without acknowledg- 
ment and without necessity ; “also” (xa/) is arbitrarily omitted; 
“it shall be forgiven him,” which is both perfectly literal and 
perfectly intelligible, is changed to “shall have forgiveness ;” 
the future “shall speak ” (égez) is changed to “ speaks,” with- 
out rhyme or reason ; and though “ has denied,” for “* denieth,” 
is the translation of an aorist participle, yet, by a happy in- 
consistency, “ blasphemes” immediately follows, as the trans- 
lation of another aorist participle. And this is a tolerable 
sample of Mr. Sawyer’s ordinary “ improvements.” 

(Luke xiii, 26.) “We eat and drank in your presence, and 
you have taught in our streets.” In the original,—as in the 
Common Version,—all these verbs are in the same (the aorist) 
tense. 

(Luke xii, 49.) “ What will I if it is already kindled”? Does 
“is” (for “be,” or “shall be,” or “should be”) convey the 
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real sense here “in the living language of to-day”? And, on 
the other hand, is not “ what will I” a little antiquated ? 

(Mat. xviii, 28.) “He choked him,” for “he took him by 
the throat,” saying, “ Pay what you owe me.” 

(Mat. xxii, 7 “Went and left,” for “left and went ”— 
dgévtes dnyddov. How grammatical, logical, and important! 

(Luke xvii, 4.) If he turn “saying, I change my mind, you 
shall forgive him.” 

(Luke xvii, 10.) “ What we owed the doing of we have 
done ”—4 dpethouer xorjou aenoujxauer, Is this “the living lan- 
guage of to-day”? 

(Luke xix, 4.) “ And rnnning before, he went up on a syca- 
more”! Nimble Zaccheus! 

(Luke xi, 17.) “Every kingdom divided against itself is 
desolated, and house falls upon house.” Here is chaos come 
again. The same preposition is translated against and then 
upon; while, even if we had only ¢izs text to reason from, it 
would be plain to the merest tyro, that the grammatical sense 
of the latter clause is, ‘a house against a house, [i. e., divi- 
ded against], falleth.” But in the parallel passages, as at 
Mark iii, 25, the original gives the expression in full. “ Su- 
perior scholarship and careful English”! 

(Luke xxiii, 32.) ‘Two other criminals,” for “ two others, 
malefactors.” Does the Evangelist admit that Jesus was a 
criminal ? 

(Luke xxiv, 18.) “ Do you live alone?” for “art thou only 
a stranger ”—2v udvos xagoxeis. The Common Version may be 
right; for “dvos is often used adverbially. But however that 
may be, the “ improved ” translation is certainly wrong. For, 
taking uéves in its stricter sense, the meaning would be, “ Art 
thou the only man who sojournest, or dwellest as a stranger?” 
&e. 

Some three or four times, at least, Mr. Sawyer renders oir 
as an adverb of time—a blunder which of itself is sufficient to 
stamp his claims to classical scholarship ; he habitually con- 
founds és with éy, éons with 6; repeatedly, 7 with 4, and 
neidw With aelGouee; and forthwith “amends” the Com- 
mon Version accordingly. In one case he seems to mistake 
ngos quev for xgds juev, and translates “came to,” instead of 
“ were with,” althongh he ought to have known that Zu (to go) 
is not found in the New Testament, either in the received text 
or in Tischendorf’s improved version. 

But we forbear. For our part, we have toiled through this 
whole “improved” version, even to the last word of the 
Revelation—as a penance for our sins—but we have inflicted 
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upon our readers illustrations from three of the Gospels 
almost exclusively—and not a tithe of the illustrations that 
might be given from this portion only—to show the extent and 
character of Mr. Sawyer’s knowledge, both of English and 
Greek. We will merely add, as further miscellaneous speci- 
mens of his modern dialect, “custom house,” for receipt of 
custom ; “circumvent,” for get an advantage ; “ congratulate 
me,” for rejoice with me—ovyzéoyté wor; “the report went 
abroad extensively,” for so much the more—uéllov; “the good 
news,” for the gospel; “impure spirit,” for unclean spirit ; 
“perform no hard labor,” for tod not; “dismiss,” for send 
away; “traveling baskets,” for baskets; “requested,” for 
besought ; “ enters into and proceeds out,” for goeth into and 
out; “conversed,” for talked ; “occur,” for come to pass ; 
“product of the vine,” for fruit of the vine; “ becomes 
emaciated,” for pines away; “signities,” for is—tom»; “ fat- 
ted creatures,” for fatlings—t& omord; “ Cesar’s dues” —1é 
Katoagos; “hemorrhage,” for isswe of blood; “ carob-pods,” 
for husks—xegatioy; “ precipitate,” for cast headlong; “ lift- 
ed his eyes above,” for lifted up his eyes ; “ treasure-chest,” 
for bag ; “impression,” for print ; “ quadrupeds and reptiles,” 
tor fourfooted beasts and creeping things ; “‘a master of elo- 
quence,” for the chief speaker—é nyoduevos tod Aéyou; associa- 
tion,” for company ; “society,” for fellowship; “we wish 
to God,” for we pray God—ivziueda; “ supervened,” for 
entered ; “suggest,” for put in remembrance ; “ transcendant,” 
for exceeding ; “polity,” for commonwealth; “music,” for 
melody ; “ fiérald,” for preacher; “ accumulate,” for heap 
up; “archetype,” for figure—dartitunor; “to feel,” for to han- 
dle; “sailing-master,” for ship-master; “some more,” for 
somewhat more ; “ obliterate,” for blot out ; “ prefects, lictors, 
chiliarchs, court-days, cuirass, myths, philanthropy, aposta- 
tize, cauterize, athlete, gangrene, aliments, perceptive facul- 
ties, sabbatism, iris, cranium,” &c., &c., &e.—and all this 
purely and simply for the high and holy purpose of promoting 
Biblical science and “ practical religion” ! 

We may have committed mistakes and blunders in this rapid 
and desultory review. It is not unlikely we have. We are 
not chary of our own reputation, but jealousof the Divine Word. 
We make not the slightest pretensions to extraordinary scholar- 
ship. We profess to know no mere of Greek than the average of. 
Parish Clergymen. We have not made the New Testament 
the special study of twenty years; and we neither pretend to 
be qualified to produce a New Version, nor to castigate the 
Old. But if one-tenth part of the blunders and blemishes 
which we have charged upon Mr. Sawyer’s performance 
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actually exist, they are abundantly sufficient to settle forever 
his qualifications for the task he has so audaciously underta- 
ken. And we solemnly aver that the evidence we have 
resented is not one-twentieth part of what might be produced. 
f we have spoken strongly, severely, sarcastically, it is no 
more than we meant to do—not half so much as the case 
required. We have no disposition to conceal our strong 
feeling of indignation. 

There is one result of wading through this farrago of pre- 
tentious pedantry, which we regard as a sufficient reward for 
all the disgust and the toil—it is, that it has so much increased 
our love, and respect, and admiration for our Common Version 
of the Scriptures. We always regarded it as excellent ; but, 
upon a more minute examination and critical comparison 
with the original, it now seems to us—not indeed absolutely 
free from defects—but, in its inimitable union of fidelity and 
idiomatic raciness, of majesty and simplicity, of strength and 
beauty, of plainness and precision, of grace and truth, scarcely 
less than a miracle—a wonder of Providence almost as 
amazing as the original gift of positive inspiration. The 
more we have examined the subject, the less favorably do we 
think of any suggestions for a revision. We were inclined, at 
first, to think well of Trench’s propositions, but we have 
changed our mind. Indeed, the objection to Trench’s dro- 
chure is that it blows hot and cold in the same breath. He 
makes admissions in one part, which he withdraws in another, 
but which will be quia as his unqualified and deliberate 
opinions, by the impugners of the English Bible. A man 
may take advantage of the temper of the times, and write a 
little book to sell, if he will; but when it is on such a subject 
as this, he should be careful what he puts into it. We know 
that the Dean of Westminster will shrink from this “ Improved 
Translation ” ‘with as much horror and aversion as we do; and 
will deeply regret that his authority could be cited to bolster 
it up. And we trust that those “ learned Theologians ” who 
have so prematurely recommended Mr. Sawyer and his per- 
formance, will not fail, now that they see its true character, 
publicly to withdraw their names; and this, from a regard as 
well to their own reputation as to that of their country. We 
orotest against such a book’s being palmed off upon the un- 
lettered community on their authority. We protest against 
such a book’s going forth as an exponent of the learning, 
taste, and Biblical science of this country. We protest against 
it, in the name of holy truth, in the name of sacred philol- 
ogy, in the name of the English language, in the name of 
American scholarship, and in the name of practical religion. 
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Art. VIL—SPRAGUE’S ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT. 


Annals of the American Pulpit ; or Commemorative Notices of 
distinguished American Clergymen of various denomina- 
tions, from the early settlement of the country to the close of 
the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five. With Historical 
Introductions. By Witutam B. Spraccr, D. D. Volume 
V. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


Wuken the former volumes of the great work of Dr. Sprague 
appeared we gave them akindly notice. We considered their 
success as certain, for the accomplished author brought to his 
welcome task of setting forth the virtues of the more eminent 
of the Congregational and Presbyterian Clergy of this country, 
qualities as a biographer and local historian equaled by very 
few and surpassed by none. 

But when he essayed the clergy of the Old Colonial Church 
of England and of her daughter the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of these United States, there were difficulties to be met and 
overcome which called fur no little skill and prudence on his 
part, and we confess we doubted whether even Dr. Sprague 
would not fall below the level of his former volumes, either 
through a timid handling of his subject, arising from a sense of 
the peculiar delicacy of ‘his position, or through an almost ne- 
cessary want of power on his part to enter into and to realize 
the inner life of men whose views on the most vital of all sub- 
jects were, in so many things, unlike his own. 

That he ever would allow his Presbyterian partialities to 
give color to his statements of fact or delineations of character, 
we never for one moment thought; for not only is he too high 
toned a Christian man and gentleman, to thrust polemics before 
his readers under the guise of history, but his tastes are so clearly 
in the line of personal narration, that he has few temptations 
to be drawn aside, to vindicate his own most deeply cherished 
views. 

3ut whatever fears we may have entertained as to the skill- 
ful handling of a subject touching so very closely questions that 
divide Christian people and so frequently estrange them from 
each other, the perusal of this fifth volume has dispelled them 
all. It is a work of rare merit, and we predict for it an entire 
and apermanent success. The whole Church will receive it as 
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an invaluable addition to her literature. There are few Church- 
men, we are persuaded, who could have presented so impartial 
and dispassionate a view of the various classes in the Church, as 
Dr. Sprague has done. And it seems to us to be a piece of 
singular good fortune that one so eminently qualified as he has 
shown himself to be, should have undertaken from his position 
outside of us and as a matter of pure history, to sketch the 
lives of the leading clergy of the Church. We are sure 
that those who hold high views of Church doctrine and Order 
will find no cause to complain; nor do we think that they who 
regard themselves as evangelical will be at all dissatistied with 
the execution of the work. 

The general reader will rise from the perusal of these lives 
of eminent Clergymen of various shades of opinion and with 
diversities of practice, firmly persuaded that as a whole, the 
Clergy of the Episcopal Church are a compact and united body, 
holding a definite Faith, acknowledging a common Order ; and 
we defy any partisan within the Church who has the com- 
mon feelings of a man to read the whole book without a more 
charitable spirit towards those who differ from himself and a 
feeling that, after all, his party does not constitute the Church. 

We have been long persuaded that good, honest Church feel- 
ing has been growing steadily in all quarters with the growth 
of the Church itself; and that there will be, in time, a practical 
persuasion of the Church as a Divine Institution, as a real thing 
outside of us and of our opinions, such as shall make us much 
more tolerant of individual opinion than we are unhappily at 
present. Even now Ordination vows are regarded in all quar- 
ters as sacred things, and their hold on men is very tight. 
However defective men may be in their theories of Priestly 
authority and power, yet the great body of the Clergy walk 
with very careful steps within the narrow limits of the ordinal, 
and conform with scrupulous precision to the language of the 
Ritual of Worship. 

The Historical Introduction is brief but skillfully prepared, 
giving an outline of our history. This, together with a very 
arge number of the lives of the early Clergy, was written by 
Dr. Sprague himself. The lives of Johnson, Cutler, Beach, 
Leaming, Mansfield, Hubbard, and that large class of converts 
to Episcopacy in Connecticut, were compiled by him from 
authentic sources of information, and with the calm impar- 
tiality of a man who is mainly careful to be accurate in his 
statements, and who thinks not of their theological or ecclesi 
astical bearings. It is but seldom that he speaks in the fira« 
person; at the close, however, of his sketch of the life of 
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Bishop White, he thus beautifully refers to the impression 
made upon him by this venerable man: 


“T had the pleasure of a slight acquaintance with Bishop White,—sufficient to 
render him an object of my enduring gratitude and veneration. I was first intro- 
duced to him, in 1816, by a letter froma lady in Virginia, between whom and 
myself there had long existed an intimate friendship; and the kind and genial 
manner in which I was received by him, satisfied me that I could not have pre- 
sented myself under better auspices. His person seemed to me majestic. His 
countenance was divided between intelligence and loveliness, and occasionally it 
would light up into a fountain of sunbeams. The almond tree was in full blossom. 
His manner was so simple and natural, and yet so cultivated; so dignified, and 
yet so bland and winning, and his conversation was so rich and edifying, and 
withal such a revelation of the past, that it really seemed to me that I had then 
never stood in a presence, in which all the virtues and all the graces were brought 
together in such goodly fellowship. 1 had another interview with him, a few years 
after I entered the ministry, which only confirmed my previous impressions of the 
beauty and elevation of his character. I had occasion, also, at two or three differ- 
ent periods, to ask favors of him, and they were granted as cheerfully and 
promptly as if I had always sustained to him the relation of an intimate friend. 
His whole character seemed to me radiant with wisdom, dignity, and purity.” 


The rule adopted by Dr. Sprague, in every case practicable, 
has been to procure from some well known person or persons, 
a letter or letters containing their recollections and impressions 
illustrative of the character ; but where there has been no one 
living to testify—as was uniformly the case with all who died 
before 1770—to avail himself of the best testimony of their 
contemporaries, from funeral sermons, obituary notices, &c., 
that he could obtain. The work claims an exemption from 
denominational partiality. 

“‘Though I have, of course,” says the Doctor in his general Preface, *‘ my 
own theological views and ecclesiastical relations, which I sacredly and gratefully 
cherish, I have not attempted, in this work, to defend them, even by implication— 
my only aim has been to present what I supposed to be a faithful outline of the 
life and character of each individual, without justifying or condemning the opin- 
ions they have respectively held.” 

It has happened, naturally, that the testimonies in regard to 
character have been generally borne by those who were 
friendly to the views and to the course of polity of the sub- 
jects of the memoir. This was almost inevitable, and it was 
most rom that every man’s memoir should be written by his 
friends. Thus Dr. Anthon naturally was applied to for the life 
of the late Dr. Hugh Smith, whose character is drawn in fair 
colors by a friendly hand. This is as it should le, and every 
Churchman, we are very sure, whatever he ma) think of the 
wisdom of the course pursued by Dr. Smith, in the matter 
of the Carey Ordination, will be very glad to learn that Dr. 
Smith had no misgivings at the last, but was soothed and 
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comforted in his dying moments by his firm belief that he had 
acted rightly. 

The life of Arthur Carey was written by Dr. Sprague, from 
the Funeral Sermon of Dr. Seabury, and from manuscripts by 
the same hand. ‘Two full and very interesting letters are 
given, the first by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hopkins, the second 
by the Rev. Dr. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, in both which there 
is the delineation of a character so lovely in its purity and 
gentleness, that few readers, we think, can resist the conviction 
that, if there were good reasons why he might not be admitted 
to the Ministry of the Church on earth, he was just the kind 
of person fitted for a higher ministry in Heaven. We may 
believe that now the mists of their once fallen life are cleared 
away from both these true disciples of our Lord, and that in 
the Church above they see eye to eye, and are joined in heart. 

There is the clearest evidence afforded in this volume that 
very many of the so-called evangelical were by no means lax 
in their Church views; and, on the other hand, some of the 
most interesting exhibitions of “arma holiness and evangeli- 
cal doctrine are from those who were distinguished for the 
strictness of their Church sentiments. As an instance of the 
latter, we quote the following from the pen of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Doane, in relation to the last moments of the late Dr. 
James Montgomery : 


“T will close this communication with a brief account of his dying exercises. 
I had seen him frequently during his illness, but on Sunday morning, the 16th of 
March, I was sent for to attend him. I hastened to his bedside, and witnessed 
there a scene in which the angels must have delighted, and which beggars all 
that I have seen on earth. He was lying in his bed with a Prayer Book in his 
hand. He was evidently marked for the grave, but hi: countenance beamed with 
peace and joy. ‘Iam glad to see you,’ I said, ‘so calm and tranquil.’ ‘Oh, my 
dear friend,’ he replied, ‘my dear friend, I am perfectly happy.’ And never did 
I see a man who seemed so fully to realize what he described. His wife, his 
mother, his children, and a female relative were present. ‘My beloved wife,’ he 
said, ‘has gone through the Service for the Visitation of the Sick, and there are 
two prayers there that express exactly what I want. She is now reading me some 
Hymns, and I wish you to be with us, and when she is done, you will pray with 
us.’ At his request, with a voice that at once expressed how great the struggle 
was between her natural feeling and her desire to do his pleasure, she proceeded. 
It was the thirty-second Hymn in our Collection. At the end of every line he 
made some comments—‘ Welcome, sweet day of rest’—‘ Yes, welcome, welcome, 
welcome, blessed day, day of peace, and rest, and holy joy!’ * That saw the Lord 
arise ’—‘ that saw my precious Saviour physically arise from the tomb, rise for our 
justification, rise to be the light and glory of the world.’ ‘Welcome to this re- 
viving breast’—‘ Yes, reviving with new hopes of glory and of bliss.’ ‘ And 
these rejoicing eyes’—‘ for, though the light of day is not let in,’ (the shutters of 
his room were partially closed,) ‘they do enjoy the light of life—the only true 
and lasting light—which they who have not, walk in darkness, and know not 
whither they go. Bring them, Blessed Jesus, bring them all, who know thee not, 
into the splendid circle of thy glory!’ In this way he went on with a fervor and 
a pathos which I should in vain attempt to express. The thirty-third Hymn 
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(‘Another six days’ work is done’) was then read and amplified in the same 
delightful manner. He then took the book and read it distinctly through. Then, 
with a low, clear voice, he sang it ; and, having finished, asked me to find him the 
Doxology. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘stand up and join with me.’ This done, he began 
to pronounce the blessing; when, as if correcting himself, he said\—‘ Do you do 
that,’ responding aloud, Amen, Amen. He then requested the window shutters 
to be thrown open. ‘Now,’ said he, addressing himself to me, ‘ take notice and 
bear witness, fully and plainly, but not ostentatiously, I pre, I pie IN THE FAITH OF 
tHE Lorp Jesus Curist. I put my whole trust for pardon and acceptance in the 
merits of His death. There are some who will say, ‘Ah, Montgomery is con- 
verted—his sickness has done this.’ Tell them no, I was converted long before I 
was permitted to minister at his altar. And though I have erred and sinned, had 
my delinquencies and backslidings, He has graciously restored me, and set me on 
the Rock. To that Rock of Ages, the Lord Jesus Christ, must all come who 
would be saved.’ He paused. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘I wish to receive the Holy Com- 
munion; and I wish you to make the arrangements,’ At one o’clock of the same 
day, it was administered by Bishop Onderdonk; there being present, beside 
myself, a clerical brother, who, he had particularly requested, should be asked to 
come, and a young friend from North Carolina, lately admitted as a Doctor of 
Medicine. He entered into the service with great feeling and fervor, responding 
with a firm voice throughout. When told to take the cup as the blood of the 
Lord Jesus,—‘ that I will,’ he said, ‘that I will.’ After the administration, ‘I 
wish you to take notice,’ he said, ‘that I have now discerned the Lord’s body as 
I never did before ; and I confide as truly in my Saviour as if I saw Him in His 
glory.’ It was his last testimony. Four hours afterwards, his mind wavered a 
little. He was occupied through the afternoon in singing Hymns ; at first dis- 
tinctly, then the words ceased to be articulate, then the tune faltered on his 
tongue. At nine in the evening, he fell into a state of quiet from which he never 
was roused. From this time he sank gradually away, his moans grew fainter, his 
breath was more frequent, his pulse subsided. Without pain, without even the 
slightest motion to call our attention, we sat by his bedside in silence, numbering, 
as it were, the sands, as they fell audibly from the glass. At one of the morning 
of Monday, his spirit was commended in prayer to its merciful Creator, through 
the merits of the blessed Redeemer. He continued gradually to fail. His pulse 
was still. He ceased to breathe audibly. At two o’clock, without a groan ora 
struggle, he expired. An infant’s breath could not have passed away more 
gently. We kneeled beside him, before we left the chamber of death, and 
implored for ourselves the comfort of his grace, who alone can bind up the broken 
in heart, and give them medicine to heal their sickness. 

‘And now, my dear Doctor Sprague, let me assure you that the sacred pleasure 
with which I have written these memories of my sainted friend has been greatly 
increased by the feeling that it has been done at the instance of one towards 
whom I feel so sincere a regard as yourself, 

“* Believe me very faithfully your friend, 
“G, W. DOANE.” 


Doubts have been expressed in certain Presbyterian quarters 
whether Whitefield properly belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land. For ourselves, we would have been well content had he 
been classed among the Presbyterians, with whom he was in 
close sympathy, yet, “the fact,” as Dr. Sprague observes in his 
Preface, “of his having received Episcopal ordination, as well 
as been a subject of Episcopal discipline, and of his having 
never transferred his relation to any other body of Christians, 
would seem, notwithstanding all his dis:egard of rubrics and 
canons, to leave him with the full responsibility of a minister 
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of the Episcopal Church.” It must not be supposed, as the 
careless reader of the life of Whitefield might infer, that it was 
from the Church Clergy only that he met with opposition ; 
there was a large number of the most respectable and worthy 
Clergymen, both among the Congregational and Presbyterian 
bodies, who were opposed to him, and to his whole course of 
procedure. The letter to Whitefield from Yale College, and 
the Declaration of the New Haven Association in 1744-5, 
show in what slight estimation he was held in this quarter. 
The Declaration, after showing sundry reasons for their deter- 
mination “not to improve the Rev. Mr. Whitefield,” concludes 
thus: ‘* Nor can we reconcile his (Whitefield’s) conduct and 
practice in publicly praying and administering the Sacrament 
among Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the extempore 
way, with his subscriptions, and solemn promises and vows at 
the time of his Episcopal Ordination ; nor see how his doing so 
is consistent with moral honesty, Christian simplicity, and 
Godly sincerity.” But this was in the time of President 
Clap, and when the New Light movement had but just begun ; 
afterwards he rose in favor with the Congregationalists of Con- 
necticut. The New Light probably revealed some way of rec- 
onciling violation of Ordination vows with moral honesty. 
We may imagine that the argument readiest at hand was this, 
viz, that as John Davenport and Cotton Mather, and all the 
Fathers of the Puritan movement had begun their work by a 
flagrant violation of their subscriptions, and solemn promises 
and vows, at the time of their Episcopal Ordination, therefore, 
&e., &c. It is a fact not generally mentioned in the lives of 
Whitefield, that at one time he seriously meditated a scheme of 
turning out the large body of Congregational ministers whom 
he denominated unconverted, and supplying their places with 
persons brought from England, Scotland, and Ireland. This 
scheme he communicated to Dr. Edwards, and Edwards incan- 
tiously mentioned it to President Clap, who at once denounced 
and exposed the plan; this led to a rupture between Edwards 
and Clap, and widened the division between the Old and New 
Lights of the day. 
ut the Church Clergy were the only successful opponents of 
Whitefield ; at the North the Clergy were united in opposition, 
and, as a favorable specimen of the leading Clergy of the South,, 
we would call the attention of our readers to the life of the 
tev. Alexander Garden, who, as Commissary, cited Whitefield 
to appear before the Ecclesiastical Court, to answer for his ir- 
regularities, and also in published sermons and letters, warned 
all Church people against his errors of doctrine, especially on 
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the subject of regeneration and the work of the Spirit. That 
he was a worthy advocate of the cause of Apostolic Truth and 
Order, appears trom the following testimony concerning him, 
from the pen of Dr. Ramsay: 


“In the discharge of the duties of this high office (Commissary) he was strict 
and impartial. Improper conduct on the part of clergymen was immediately no- 
ticed, the delinquents brought to trial, and the Canons of the Church were en- 
forced against them. His appearance, as one of the visitors of the Free School 
in Charlestown, was the sure precursor of a strict examination. He did not per- 
mit the teachers, as they are very fond of doing, to point out the places for exam- 
ination. This business was managed by him as it ought to be, and was a real 
trial of what the pupils had learned. It was not confined to selected portions on 
which they had been previously prepared, but extended generally ana promiscu- 
ously to all they had gone over. His visits and strict examinations produced 
good effect both on masters and scholars. In the discharge of family and cleri- 
cal duties, Commissary Garden was exemplary. He was attentive to the religious 
education of his children andservants, . . . . . He kept upstrict discipline 
in his Church ; was careful whom he admitted as sponsors for children at the time 
of baptism; caused children who, on account of sickness, had been hastily bap- 
tized in private, in case of their recovery, to be presented for a public reception 
into the Church; refused the Communion to immoral persons, and admitted no 
young persons as communicants till he was privately satisfied that they understood 
the nature of the ordinance, and had those views of religion which are proper for 
communicants. In all cases he was a strict observer of rules and forms, and 
would not lightly depart from them. His particularities subjected him to remarks, 
but were the effect of a systematic line of conduct, which he had prescribed for 
himself. He would not receive from persons he married one penny more or less 
than the law allowed, nor at any other time than that prescribed in the Prayer 
Book. Nor would he marry any persons in Lent, nor on the other Fast days pre- 
scribed by the Church; nor in any other manner than was strictly conformable 
to the Book of Common Prayer. His charity was in like manner measured by 
rule. Theexact tenth of his whole income was regularly given to the poor. In 
everything he was methodical. He carefully digested his plans, and steadily ad- 
hered tothem. Strict himself, according to the forms of his religion, he required 
strictness from others. Under his pastoral care, a profession of religion was no 
slight matter. It imposed a necessity of circumspect conduct, regulated, in all 
respects, by the prescribed forms of the Church.” 


Good service has been done the Church, we think, in the 
honorable place that has been given by Dr. Sprague to the 
Tory Clergy of the Revolution. The time has come for doing 
them that justice which was, almost of necessity, denied them 
at the first, and we are persuaded that there has been a growing 
feeling of respect for them as conscientious and self-sacrificing 
servants of the Church. We are unfair judges of the grounds 
of their intellectual convictions. We havescen order arise out 
of confusion, and a mighty nation has come forth out of those 
days of darkness that tried men’s souls. But they had no gift 
of prophecy. It was impossible for them to calculate the 
probable consequences of the Revolution. They saw in it the 
ruin of that ecclesiastical system in which they had enjoyed 
the blessing of the Gospel in the Church. And how little 
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could they have foreseen that the Church, when deprived of 
that nursing care and protection which had hitherto sustained 
her, would develop energies unknown to her before. Thank- 
ful as we are for the blessings of our independent national ex- 
istence, and for the blessing of a Church that has no favors to 
ask of Parliament or Congress, yet may we cherish sentiments 
of profound respect for men who acted under a high sense of 
. . ~y . @,9 ~ . . 
duty to Christ and His Church, in a position, and with light 
wholly different from ours. And it should never be forgotten, 
that so far from a stigma being justly cast upon the Church on 
account of the number of her clergy who adhered to the cause 
of the mother country, a large majority of the Congregational 
Clergy in Eastern Massachusetts, were, in the days of the 
Revolution, staunch loyalists. 

A favorable specimen of this class of Church Clergymen 
is given in the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, an Englishman by 
birth, but who came to this country in his early youth. He 
was for some time a near neighbor and friend of Washington, 
and a tutor to John Parke Custis, the son of Mrs. Washington 
by a former marriage. He concluded his ministry in these 
words: 

“Sincerely do I wish 1t were not now necessary to crave your indulgence a few 
minutes longer,—it shall be but few,—to speak of myself. If Iam to credit some 
surmises which have been kindly whispered in my ear, (and I am proud thus pub- 
licly to acknowledge that it is toa man whose political tenets are the opposite 
of mine, that I owe the information communicated, sno doubt from motives of 
good will and humanity,) unless I will forbear to pray for the King, you are to 
hear me pray no longer. No intimation could possibly have been less welcome to 
me. Distressing, however, as the dilemma confessedly is, it is not one that either 
requires or will admit a moment’s hesitation. Entertaining all due respect for my 
Ordination vows, I am firm in my resolution, whilst I pray at all, to conform to 
the unmutilated Liturgy of my Church; and, reverencing the injunctions of an 
Apostle, I will continue to pray for the King, and all who are in authority under 
him; and I will do so not only because I am so commanded, but that, as the 
Apostle adds, ‘ we may continue to lead quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness 
and honesty.’ Inclination, as well as duty, confirms me inthis purpose. As long 
as I live, therefore,—yes, whilst I have my being—will I, with Zadok the Priest, 
with Nathan the Prophet, proclaim—‘ God save the King.’ ” 

Mr. Boucher, returning to his native country, was presented 
to the Vicarage of Epsom, in Surrey, and afterwards removed 
to Carlisle, where he died. In 1797 he published a work en- 
titled ‘“* A view of the Causes and Consequences of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, in thirteen Discourses, preached in North 
America, between the years 1763 and 1775.” This volume 
he dedicated to General Washington. The following is an ex- 
tract from the dedication : 

“Tt is on these grounds, Sir, that I now presume, (and I hope not impertinent- 
ly,) to add my name to the list of those who have dedicated their works to you. 
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I bring no incense to your shrine, even ina Dedication. Having never paid court 
to you, while you shone in an exalted station, I am not so weak as to steer my lit- 
tle bark across the Atlantic in search of patronage and preferment; or so vain as 
to imagine that now, in the evening of my life, I may yet be warmed by your set- 
ting sun. My utmost ambition will be abundantly gratified by your condescend- 
ing, as a private gentlemanin America, to receive with candor and kindness this 
disinterested testimony of regard from a private clergyman in England. I was 
once your neighbor and your friend; the unhappy dispute which terminated in 
the disunion of our respective countries, also broke off our personal connection: 
but I never was more than your political enemy; and every sentiment even of po- 
litical animosity has, on my part, long ago subsided. 

“ Permit me then to hope that this tender of renewed amity between us may be 
received and regarded as giving some promise of that perfect reconciliation be- 
tween our two countries, which it is the sincere aim of this publication to pro- 
mote. If, on this topic, there be another wish still nearer to my heart, it is that 
you would not think it beneath you to co-operate with so humble an effort to pro- 
duce that reconciliation. 

“You have shown great prudence, (and, in my estimation, still greater patriot- 
ism,) in resolving to terminate your days in retirement, To become, however, 
even at Mount Vernon, a mere private man, by divesting yourself of all public in- 
flueace, is not in your power. I hope it is not your wish. Unincumbered with 
the distracting cares of public life, you may now, by the force of a still powerful 
example, gradually train the people around you to alove of order and subordina- 
tion, and, above all, toa love of peace. ‘He tibi erunt artes.’ That you pos- 
sessed talents eminently well adapted for the high post you lately held, friends and 
foes have concurred in testifying: be it my pleasing task thus publicly to declare 
that you carry back to your paternal fields, virtues equally calculated to bloom in 
the shade. To resemble Cincinnatus is but small praise; be it yours, Sir, to enjoy 
the calm repose and holy serenity of a Christian hero; and may ‘the Lord bless 
your latter end more than the beginning.’ ”* 


In the Historical Introduction, Dr. Sprague thus alludes to 
the unfortunate and trying position of the Clergy of the Church 
of England: 


“During the progress of the Revolution, the interests of all the denominations, 
and of Religion generally, suffered greatly from the engrossing and agitating 
scenes of which almost the whole country became the theatre ; but undoubtedly 
the Church of England had the hardest lot of all; for she, especially as repre- 
sented by her Clergy, was considered as the very impersonation of rebellion. 
That spirit of independence that burned to the nation’s inmost heart, could not 
tolerate the least holding back from the contest that was expected to make us a 
free people, while on the other hand, a large portion of the Clergy felt bound, by 
both their civil and ecclesiastical obligations, to remain true to the British Crown. 
The consequence of this was, that many of them were forced to leave their coun- 
try, some finding a refuge in England, and others in the Provinces; while those 
who remained behind, and held fast to their loyalty, had scarcely anything else 
left, unless it were the testimony of an approving conscience. The very small num- 
bers who were enabled to continue their ministrations, succeeded in doing so either 
by their remarkable prudence, or by engaging in conflicts, or submitting to depri- 
vations, which must have rendered life itself little less than a burthen. Looking 
at their course from the stand-point which we now occupy, we may well afford 
to honor the motives which controlled their conduct, while we give thanks to the 
God of nations for having smiled upon the course which they felt themselves con- 
science-bound to oppose.” 








* Annals, &c., Vol. v, p. 212. 
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Our Church History divides itself naturally into two periods. 
The first being that of the Church of England in America, or 
the Colonial period ; the second that of our ray ey exist- 
ence as the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 
It is sufficient evidence of the feebleness of our beginning that 
from the year 1607 to 1723, only thirteen names have been res- 
cued from oblivion, and of these but two were of persons born 
on this side of the Atlantic. Let any one _—— this with the 
long list furnished during the same period in the Memoirs of the 
Congregational body, including the honored names of Eliot, 
Cotton, Hooker, Lathrop, Mather, Davenport, Eaton, Hooke, 
Chauncy, Pierson, the Mayhews, Pierpont, &c., and he will 
be struck with the exceeding meagerness of the Church of 
England in America for the first hundred and sixteen years of 
our Colonial existence. 

From 1723 to 1776, a marked change may be observed. 
The number of Clergymen that are deemed worthy of honor- 
able mention is jifty-siz. Of these thirty-four were native 
born ; twenty-two were from New England, most of them being 
from Connecticut, and twenty were converts, or the sons of 
converts, to the Church. The causes of this extraordinary 
change are cbvious. In-1723 the first great controversy in 
this country on the subject of Episcopacy arose in New Eng- 
land from a pamphlet published by John Checkley, which 
called forth a reply from Harvard. Almost simultaneously 
with this arose the troubles in Yale College from the seces- 
sion of Rector Cutler and Dr. Johnson; and from this time 
the question of Episcopacy and Church authority and govern- 
ment was fairly before the mind and conscience of the New 
“ngland Puritans. Shortly after this Whitefield reached our 
shores and commenced a movement in an opposite direction ; 
and thus, as we have been accustomed to think, began in the 
Church the two parties that have continued to this time. We 
do not mean that there were no diversities of opinion and 
feeling in regard to Church Doctrine and Order etbue this 
period, but that these were the first decided movements leading 
to strongly marked lines of separation. The influence of White- 
field can be distinctly traced in many of the Church Clergy, 
especially in the middle and Southern States ; and some of the 
most laborious and successful Clergymen were largely tinctur- 
ed with his spirit and his views of Truth and Order. In our 
view, it is almost as easy to trace back the whole revival of the 
Church in Virginia to Whitefield, as it is to trace back the 
whole building up of the Church in Connecticut to Cutler and 
Johnson. 
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As the subject is one of considerable interest, we have pre- 
pared three tables, showing from what sources our best Clergy- 
men have been drawn and how many were converts to the 


Church. 
converts. 


William Vesey, 
John Usher. 


T. Cutler, 

S. Johnson, 

H. Caner, 

John Beach, 
John Checkley, 
S. Auchmuty, 
Jeremiah Leaming, 
Richard Mansfield, 
John Ogilvie, 

T. B. Chandler, 
Edward Bass, 
Samuel Seabury, 
Aaron Cleveland, 
East Apthorp, 
Samuel Peters, 
Jacob Bailey, 
William Walter, 
Bela Hubbard, 
Abraham Jarvis, 
Abraham Beach, 
Gideon Bostwick, 
Samuel Parker. 


David Griffith, 
Samuel Provoost, 
Benjamin Moore, 


Charles Pettigrew, 
William White, 
Jacob Duche, 


First Periop rrom 1607 To 1723. 


W. Blackstone, 
W. Wilkinson, 
James Blair, 
Hugh Jones, 
Thos. Bray, 

Evan Evans, 
George Keith, 
John Talbot, 
Jacob Henderson, 
Alex. Garden, 
James MeSparran, 


t New England. 


92 


Sreconp Periop, From 1723 to 1776. 


} G. Berkeley, 
Roger Price, 
Arthur Browne, 
Richard Peters, 
Henry Barclay, 
George Whitefield, 
Thos. Cradock, 
Thos. Bacon, 
William Hooper, 
Richard Clarke, 
William Smith, 
Thos. Barton, 
Robert Smith, 
Charles Inglis, 
Thos. Davies, 
Jonathan Boucher, 
Leonard Cutting, 
Joseph Pilmore, 
Nicholas Collin, 
William Percy, 
John Bowden, 
John Buchanan, 


[ New England. 





J 


William Duke, 

New York. John Andrews, 

T. J. Claggett, 

William West, 
Devereux Jaratt, 


Pennsylvania. 
James Madison, 


The italics designate the converts or children of 


} Foreign. 





> Foreign. 





J 


Maryland, 


Virginia. 
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Tuirp Periop, rrom 1776 To 1855. 


Nathaniel Fisher, ) William Smith, } 

Philo Shelton, John S. J. Gardiner, 

Tillotson Bronson, James Kemp, 

William Harris, Isaac Wilkins, 

David Butler, Frederick Dalcho, 

Daniel Burhans, Jona. M. Wainwright, 

A. V. Griswold, James W. Eastburn, — 
Theodore Dehon, George McElhiney, {| <i 
Daniel Nash, William Jackson, 

Philander Chase, Samuel Hassard, 

Nathaniel Bowen, John D. Ogilby, 

James Morss, Andrew Wylie, 

John C. Rudd, Stephen Patterson, 

John Reed, Arthur Carey, J 

Samuel Fayerweather, Joseph G. J. Bend, 


Daniel Mc Donal . f : 
SF eDe _ d, New England. R&R. Channing Moore, 
S. Farmar Jarvis, S Charles Sea} 

harles Seabury, 


William A. Clark 1 tare 
Orin Clark, ’ G. T. Bedell, 
J. P. K. Henshaw, 


Titus Strong, 


LN : York. 
George Boyd, New Yor 


Benjamin Allen, 
Hugh Smith, 





Walter Cranston 

yor con , John W. Brown, J 

George Weller, James Abercrombie, } 

Reuel Keith, John H. Hobart, 

Jaspar Adams, Daniel Stephens, 

John A. Clark, James Milnor, — 
William Croswell, James Montgomery, {* “U™SY*vania. 

Samuel 8. Lewis, Edmund Dorr Griffin, 

N. P. Knapp, Abraham Kaufman, 

B. Davis Winslow, Albert W. Duy, J 

James Chisholm, 

John Croes, New Jersey. Slater Clay, Delaware. 

C. H. Wharton, Thomas Lyell, ! Viroini: 

C. Ferguson, John S. Ravenscroft, \ — 

= 4 mani Frederick Beasley, ) . 

Sclineshia Cnninn » Maryland. Philip W. W. Alston, >} North Carolina. 
ee | Jarvis B. Buxton \ 

W. H. Wilmer, chats bi ; 4 

W.M. Jackson, C. Gadsden, 





Abednego Stephens, J} SiepitnW Presstman, | 

7 + . “ 4 . re y as S ‘, . a. 

Edward Neufville, Washington. = ard Thoma ’ ; South Carolina 
10mas J. Young, | 

Daniel Cobia, 


It is a somewhat singular fact, that Virginia has furnished 
but five Clergymen to these Memoirs. We cannot but think 
that she has had many more deserving of mention. From the 
long list furnished by New England, and especially the large 
number of converts, we draw the inference that where distinct 
and uncompromising views of the Church are presented, we 
may reasonably look for the most fruit. What would have 
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been the condition of the Church at the North, and through- 
out New England, but for the great Church movement be- 
ginning in 1723? At that time, the Churchin Virginia, when 
there was scarcely a Churchman in Connecticut, had nearly as 
many Clergymen as Connecticut has now, and was of nearly 
as long standing. Doubtless other causes have exerted an 
influence; but no one, we think, can fairly resist the conclu- 
sion, that views of Church Doctrine, Ministry, Organization, 
Sacraments, and Discipline, have been intimately connected 
with the almost unexampled prosperity, the growing power 
and commanding influence of the Church in the one field, and 
with her mortifying depression, her overshadowed inferiority 
and feebleness, in the other field. Some amongst us can still 
recollect the storm of obloquy and abuse which poured upon 
the Church in Connecticut, many years ago. Formalism, Sac- 
ramentalism, Baptismal Regeneration, a want of vital piety, 
&c., &e.; these were the changes unceasingly rung in books, 
pamphlets, sermons, and newspapers. Now, that same Church 
is already commanding the respect and confidence of those 
outside See pale, as the great conservator of the Christian 
Faith, of sound Morals, and of the Republic; while it is more 
than suspected, that there may be as much of Christian prin- 
ciple and vital godliness in her members, as in those who 
sound a trumpet before them, standing in the corners of the 
streets. In the one case, it has been Curist AND THE CHURCH; 
in the other, it has been an attempt to preach Carist wirHouT 
Trae Cuurcu; or the Church undistinguished as a Divine In- 
stitution, from the Sects which have almost swallowed her up.* 
These are simply facts in the Church’s history. The eater 
will draw his own conclusions. 

But it is time that we were done. We heartily commend 
the volume to all our readers, with our thanks to Dr. Sprague 
for the good service he has done the Church. 





* A preacher of one of the most radical of all the sects, who has spent much 
time in Virginia, was lately declaring with a boastful air, how often he had been 
admitted to the pulpits of the Episcopal Churches of Virginia; and said he, with 
_o_ look, “ That is the kind of Episcopacy that I like.” We do not 

oubt it. 
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JOURNAL OF A CONVENTION 


OF THE 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


IN THE STATES OF 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, 
VIRGINIA, AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


HELD IN 
CHRIST CHURCH, IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
FROM 


June 20th to the 26th, 1786. 
——__+0e—_—_ 


LIST OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION. 


From the State of New York. 

The Rev. Samuel Provost, the Rev. Joshua Bloomer, the Hon. John 
Jay, Esquire. 

From the State of New Jersey. 

The Rev. Abraham Beach, the Rev. William Frazer, the Hon. 
David Brearley, Esquire, James Parker, Esquire, Matthias Halsted, 
Esquire. 

From the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. William White, D. D., the Rev. Samuel Magaw, D. D., the 
Rev. Robert Blackwell, the Rev. Joseph Pilmore, the Hon, Francis 
Hopkinson, Plunket Fleeson, Esquire, Samuel Powell, Esquire. 

From the State of Delaware. 

The Rev. Charles H. Wharton, D. D., the Rev. Sydenham Thorne, 

Robert Clay, Esquire, Nicholas Ridgeley, Esquire. 
From the State of Maryland. 
The Rev. William Smith, D. D., the Rev. William Smith, of Stepney 
Parish. 
From the State of Virginia. 
The Rev. David Griffith, the Hon. Cyrus Griffin, Esquire. 
From the State of South Carolina. 

The Rev. Robert Smith, Edward Mitchel, Esquire, the Hon. John 

Parker, Esquire. 


* Continued from Vol. XI, p. 658. 
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JOURNAL, &e. 





Turspay, 20th of June, 1786. 


CLERICAL and Lay Deputies from several of the states assembled ; 
and judging it proper to wait for a fuller Convention before they entered 
on business, 

Adjourned to ten o'clock to-morrow. 


Wepnespay, 21st of June, 1786. 


The Convention was opened with divine service, read by the Rev. Dr. 
Smith and the Rev. Mr. Griflith, and a Sermon on the occasion, by the 
Rev. Dr. White. 

Ordered, That the Members present exhibit the testimonials of their 
respective appointments; which was done accordingly. 

Adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow. 

Tuurspay, 22d of June, 1786. 


The Convention met, and proceeded to the election of a President 
and Secretary by ballot; when the Rev. David Griffith was duly elected 
President, and the Hon. Francis Hopkinson, Secretary of this Conven- 
tion. 

Motion made by the Rev. Robert Smith, and seconded ; 

That the Clergy present produce their letters of orders, or declare by 
whom they were ordained. 

Whereupon the previous question was moved by the Rey. Dr. Smith, 
and seconded by Dr. White, viz. 

Whether this question shall now be put ?—which being earried in the 
affirmative,—the main question was then proposed, and determined in 
the negative. 

On motion made and seconded, 

Ordered, That the letter from the Archbishops and Bishops of 
England to this Convention be now read, and it was read accordingly, in 
the words following : 

London, February 24, 1786. 
To the Clerical and Lay Deputies of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in sundry of the United States of America. 

THE Archbishop of Canterbury hath received an address, dated in 
Convention, Christ Church, Philadelphia, October 5, 1785, from the 
Clerical and Lay Deputies of the Protestant Episcopal Church in sundry 
of the United States of America, directed to the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops of England, and requesting them to confer the Episcopal character 
on such persons as shall be recommended by the Episcopal Church in 
the several states by them represented. 
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This brotherly and Christian address was communicated to the Arch- 
bishop of York, and to the Bishops, with as much dispatch as their 
separate and distant situations would permit, and hath been received and 
considered by them with that true and affectionate regard which they 
have always shewn towards their Episcopal brethren in America. 

We are now enabled to assure you, that nothing is nearer to our 
hearts than the wish to promote your spiritual welfare, to be instru- 
mental in procuring for you the complete exercise of our holy religion, 
and the enjoyment of that Ecclesiastical Constitution, which we believe 
to be truly apostolical, and for which you express so unreserved a vene- 
ration. 

We are therefore happy to be informed, that this pious design is not 
likely to receive any discountenance from the civil powers under which 
you live; and we desire you to be persuaded, that we, on our parts, will 
use our best endeavors, which we have good reason to hope will be sue- 
cessful, to acquire a legal capacity of complying with the prayer of your 
address. 

With these sentiments we are disposed to make every allowance 
which candour can suggest for the difficulties of your situation, but at 
the same time we cannot help being afraid, that, in the proceedings of 
your Convention, some alterations may have been adopted or intended, 
which those difficulties do not seem to justify. 

Those alterations are not mentioned in your address, and, as our 
knowledge of them is no more than what bas reached us through 
private and less certain channels, we hope you will think it just, both to 
you and to ourselves, if we wait for an explanation. 

For while we are anxious to give every proof, not only of our brotherly 
affection, but of our facility in forwarding your wishes, we cannot but 
be extremely cautious, lest we should be the instruments of establishing 
an Ecclesiastical system which will be called a branch of the Church of 
England, but afterwards may possibly appear to have departed from it 
essentially, either in doctrine or in discipline. 

In the mean time, we heartily commend you to God’s holy protection, 
and are, your affectionate Brethren, 


J. Rochester, T. Cantuar, 

R. Worcester, W. Ebor, 

I. Oxford, R. London, 

I. Exeter, W. Chichester, 
Tho. Lincoln, C. Bath & Wells, 
John Bangor, S. St. Asaph, 

I. Lichfield & Coventry, S. Sarum, 

S. Gloucester, J. Peterborough, 
E. St. David's, James Ely. 


Chr. Bristol, 
To the Reverend and Honorable the Clerical and Lay 
Deputies of the Protestant Episcopal Church in sun- 
dry of the United States of America, Philadelphia. 
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Resolved, That this Convention entertain a grateful sense of the 
Christian affection and condescension manifested in this letter: And 
whereas it appears that the venerable Prelates have heard, through 
private channels, that the Church here represented have adopted, or in- 
tended, such alterations as would be an essential deviation from the 
Church of England, this Convention trust that they shall be able to give 
such information to those venerable Prelates, as will satisfy them that no 
such alterations have been adopted or intended. 

Resolved, That a Committee be now appointed, to draft an answer to 
the letter of the Archbishops and Bishops of England. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Smith, the Rev. Dr. White, the Rev. Dr. 
Wharton, James Parker and Cyrus Griffin, Esquires, be the Committee 
for this purpose. 

A motion made by the Rev. Mr. Provost, and seconded by the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, viz. 

That this Convention will resolve to do no act that shall imply the 
validity of ordinations made by Dr. Seabury. 

The previous question was moved by Dr. Smith, seconded by Dr. 
White, viz. 

Shall this question be now put?—and carried in the affirmative. 
The main question was then proposed, and determined in the negative, 
as follows :—New-York, Aye; New-Jersey, Aye; Pennsylvania, No; 
Delaware, No; Maryland, No; Virginia, No; South-Carolina, Aye. 

On motion made by Dr. White, and seconded by Mr. Smith, of South- 
Carolina. 

Resolved unanimously, That it be recommended to this Church in the 
states here represented, not to receive to the pastoral charge, within their 
respective limits, Clergymen professing canonical subjection to any 
Bishop, in any state or country, other than those Bishops who may be 
duly settled in the states represented in this Convention. 

Adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow. 


Fripay, the 23d of June, 1786. 


The Convention met according to adjournment. 

On motion made by the Rev. Mr. Smith, of South-Carolina, and 
seconded, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the Conventions of the Church, 
represented in this General Convention, not to admit any person as a 
Minister within their respective limits, who shall receive ordination from 
any Bishop residing in America, during the application now pending to 
the English Bishops for Episcopal consecration. 

The journals of the late Convention and the proposed constitution of 
the Church were read for the first time. 

Previous to a second reading, a memorial from the Convention of the 
Church in the state of New-Jersey was presented, and sundry communi- 
cations from the conventions in the other states were made, relative to 
the business of this Convention: Whereupon 
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Resolved, That the said memorial and communications be referred to 
the first General Convention which shall assemble with sufficient powers 
to determine on the same; and that, in the mean time, they be lodged 
with the Secretary. 

The proposed constitution was then taken up for a second reading, and 
debated by paragraphs. 

The Preamble, contained in three clauses or sections, was agreed to 
without alteration. 

Sect. I. Of the Constitution. On motion by the Rev. Mr. Smith, of 
South-Carolina, the triennial meetings of the General Convention was 
changed from the third Tuesday in June, to the fourth Tuesday in July. 

Sect. Il. After the words “ of each order,” insert—chosen by the Con- 
vention of each state. 

Sect. II. Agreed to. 

Sect. 1V. Agreed to. 

Syect. V. From the words—* this general Ecclesiastical Constitu- 
‘jono”—dele the word general, and insert the same before the word 
“ Convention” in the next line, and the sentence will run thus—he shall 
be considered as a member of the General Convention, EX OFFICIO. 

On motion by Dr. White, seconded by Mr. Beach. After the words 
“ ex officio,” add—and a Bishop shall always preside in the General 
Convention, if any of the Episcopal order be present. 

Sect. VI. Dele the words—“ by the respective Conventions,” and in- 
sert—by the Convention of that state. After the words—* to ordain or 
confirm,” insert—or perform any other act of the Episcopal office. 

Sec. VIL. Agreed to. 

Sec. VIII. On motion by Dr. White, seconded by the Rev. Mr. 
Beach. After the words—* equitable mode of trial,” add these words— 
and to every trial of a Bishop, there shall be one or more of the Episco- 
pal arder present: and none but a Bishop shall pronounce sentence of 
depostion or degradation from the ministry on any Clergyman, whether 
Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon. 

Nicholas Ridgely, Esquire, a Deputy from the state of Delaware, 
attended, and after producing the testimonials of his appointment, took 
his seat in Convention. 

Adjourned to six o’clock in the evening. 


At six o’clock the Convention met. 

.The Rev. Sydenham Thorne, a Deputy from the state of Delaware, 
exhibeted his credentials, and took his seat in Convention. 

Th debates on the constitution were renewed and conteinued. 

Sect. 1X. Instead of the words—*“ te be the desire,” insert—to be the 
general desire. After the words—* therefore the,” dele the whole subse- 
quent part of the section, and in place thereof insert as foll ows—Book 
of Common Prayer, and Administration of Sacraments, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies, as revised and proposed to the use of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, at a Convention of the said Church, in the states of 
New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 
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and South-Carolina, may be used by this Church, in such of the states 
as have adopted, or may adopt, the same in their particular Conventions, 
till further provision is made in this case, by the first General Convention 
which shall assemble with sufficient power to ratify a Book of Common 
Prayer for the Church in these states, 

Sect. X. Dele the whole of this section, and in place thereof insert as 
follows : 

No person shall be ordained until due examination had by the Bishop 
and two Presbylers, and exhibiting testimonials of his moral conduct for 
three years past, signed by the minister and a majority of the vestry of 
the Church where he has last resided: or permitted to officiate as a 
minister in this Church until he has exhibited his letters of ordination, 
and subscribed the following declaration: “I do believe the Holy Scrip- 
“tures of the Old and New Testament to be the word of God, and to 
“ contain all things necessary to salvation ; and I do solemnly engage to 
“conform to the doctrines and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
“ Church in these United States.” 

Sect, XI. Dele the whole, and in place thereof insert as follows ; 

This Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, when ratified by the Church in a majority of the 
states, assembled in General Convention, with sufficient power for the 
purpose of such ratification, shall be unalterable by the Convention of any 
particular state, which hath been represented at the time of said ratifica- 
tion. ~ 

From the title of the Constitution dele the word —“ Ecclesiastical.” 

The question being then put on the whole of the proposed Constitu- 
tion, as now amended, the same was unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


A General Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. 


WHEREAS, in the course of divine providence, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America is become independent of 
all foreign authority, civil and ecclesiastical : 

And whereas, at a meeting of Clerical and Lay Deputies of the said 
Church in sundry of the said states, viz. in the states of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland, held in the city of New York on the 6th and 
7th days of October, in the year of our Lord 1784, it was recommended 
to this Church in the said states represented as aforesaid, and proposed 
to this Church in the states not represented, that they should send 
Deputies to a Convention to be held in the city of Philadelphia on the 
Tuesday before the Feast of St. Michael in the year of our Lord, 1785, 
in order to unite in a Constitution of Ecclesiastical Government, agree- 
ably to certain fundamental principles, expressed in the said recommen- 
dation and proposal : 

And whereas, in consequence of the said recommendation and _ pro- 
posal, Clerical and Lay Deputies have been duly appointed from the 
said Church in the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina : 
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The said Deputies being now assembled, and taking into considera- 
tion the importance of maintaining uniformity in doctrine, discipline, and 
worship, in the said Church, do hereby determine and declare ; 

I. That there shall be a general Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America, which shall be held in the 
city of Philadelphia, on the third Tuesday in June, in the year of our 
Lord 1786, and for ever after once in three years on the fourth Tuesday 
of July, in such place as shall be determined by the Convention ; and 
special meetings may be held at such other times, and in such place, as 
shall be hereafter provided for; and this Church, in a majority of the 
states aforesaid, shall be represented before they shall ayn to busi- 
ness; except that the representation of this Church from two states 
shall be sufficient to adjourn; ard in all business of the Convention, 
freedom of debate shall be allowed. 

II. There shall be a representation of both Clergy and Laity of the 
Church in each state, which shall consist of one or more Deputies, not 
exceeding four, of each order, chosen by the Convention of each state ; 
and in all questions, the said Church in each state shall have but one 
vote; and a majority of suffrages shall be conclusive. 

III. In the said Church in every state represented in this Convention, 
there shall be a Convention consisting of the Clergy and Lay Deputies 
of the congregations. 

IV. “The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according 
to the use of the Church of England,” shall be continued to be used by 
this Church, as the same is altered by this Convention, in a certain in- 
strument of writing passed by their authority, entituled “ Alterations of 
the Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, in order to render the same conformable to the American 
revolution and the constitutions of the respective states.” 

V. In every state where there shall be a Bishop duly consecrated and 
settled, and who shall have acceded to the articles of this Ecclesiastical 
Constitution, he shall be considered as a member of the general Con- 
vention ex officio; and a Bishop shall always preside in the general 
Convention, if any of the Episcopal order be present. 

VI. The Bishop or Bishops in every state, shall be chosen agreeably 
tosuch rules as shall be fixed by the Convention of that state; and every 
Bishop of this Church shall confine the exercise of his Episcopal office 
to his proper jurisdiction: unless requested to ordain or confirm, gr per 
form any other act of the Episcopal office, by any Church destitute of a 
Bishop. 

Vil A Protestant Episcopal Church, in any of the United States not 
now represented, may at any time hereafter be admitted, on acceding to 
the articles of this union. 

VIII. Every Clergyman, whether Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon, 
shall be amenable to the authority of the Convention in the state to 
which he belongs, so far as relates to suspension or removal from office ; 
and the Convention in each state shall institute rules for their conduct, 
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and an equitable mode of trial. And at every trial of a Bishop, there 
shal] be one or more of the Episcopal order present; and none but a 
Bishop ehall pronounce sentence of deposition or degradation from the 
ministry on any Clergyman, whether Bishop, or Presbyter, or Deacon. 

IX. And whereas it is represented to this Convention, to be the 
general desire of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these states, that 
there may be further alterations of the Liturgy than such as are made 
necessary by the American revolution ; therefore “The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and other rites and 
ceremonies, as revised and proposed to the use of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, at a Convention of the said Church in the states of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and 
South Carolina,” may be used by the Church in such of the states as 
have adopted or may adopt the same in their particular Conventions, till 
further provision is made, in this case, by the first General Convention 
which shall assemble with sufficient power to ratify a Book of Common 
Prayer for the Church in these states. 

X. No person shall be ordained, until due examination had by the 
Bishop and two Presbyters, and exhibiting testimonials of his moral 
conduct for three years - signed by the Minister and a majority of 
the Vestry of the Church where he has last resided ; or permitted to offi- 
ciate as a Minister in this Church until he has exhibited his letters of 
ordination, and subscribed the following declaration—*“ I do believe the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be the word of God, 
and to contain all things necessary to our salvation: And I do solemnly 
engage to conform to the doctrines and worship of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in these United States.” 

XI. The Constitution of the Prote-tant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, when ratified by the Church in a majority of 
the states assembled in General Convention, with sufficient power for the 
purpose of such ratification, shall be unalterable by the Convention of 
any particular state, which hath been represented at the time of such 
ratification. 

Adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow. 


Sarurpay, 24th of June, 1786. 


The Convention met. 

The Committee appointed for that purpos», reported an answer to the 
letter from the Archbishops and Bishops of England. 

On motion by Mr. Halsted, 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the Conventions of this Church 
in the several states represented in this Convention, that they authorise 
and empower their deputies to the next General Convention, after we 
shall have obtained a Bishop or Bishops in our Church, to confirm and 
ratify a general Constitution, respecting both the doctrine and discipline 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be given to 
the Rev. Dr. White, for his sermon at the opening of this Convention; 
and that he be requested to have the same printed. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be given to his Excel- 
lency John Adams, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at the 
court of London; to the Hon. Richard Henry Lee, late President of 
Congress ; to the Hon. John Jay, Secretary for foreign affairs; and to 
Richard Peters, esq.; for their kind attention to the concerns of this 
Church: And that the President be desired to transmit the same. 

Resolved, That a committee of correspondence be appointed, and the 
following gentlemen were appointed accordingly. The Rev. Mr. Griffith, 
President, Rev. Dr. Smith, Rev. Dr. White, Rev. Mr. Provost, Hon. John 
Jay, Hon. James Duane, Samuel Powell, and Francis Hopkinson, 
esquires. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. White, Dr. Magaw, Mr. Blackwell, and 
F. Hopkinson, esquire, be a Committee for publishing the Journals of 
this Convention. 

Adjourned, to meet at Christ Church to-morrow afternoon, immedi- 


ately after divine service. 
Sunpay AFTeRNoon, 25th of June, 1786. 


The Convention met. 
The Hon. Mr. Jay, a Delegate from New York, attended, and took his 


seat in Convention. 
Some objections having been made to the draft of an answer to the 


letter from the Archbishops and Bishops of England, the same was re- 
committed. 
On motion made and seconded, Mr. Jay and Mr. Hopkinson were 


added to this Committee. 
Adjourned to eleven o’clock to-morrow. 


Monpay, 26th of June, 1786. 


The Convention met. 
The Committee reported a draft of an answer to the letter from the 


Archbishops and Bishops of England, which, being read and considered, 
was agreed to, and is as follows: 


To the Most Reverend and Right Reverend Fathers in God, the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Church of England. 


Most Worthy and Venerable Prelates ! 

WE, the Clerical and Lay Deputies of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina, have received the friendly 
and affectionate letter which your Lordships did us the honor to write on 
the 24th day of February, and for which we request you to accept our 
sincere and grateful acknowledgments. 

It gives us pleasure to be assured, that the success of our application 
will probably meet with no greater obstacles than what have arisen from 
doubts respecting the extent of the alterations we have made and pro- 
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posed; and we are happy to learn, that as no political impediments 
oppose us here, those which at present exist in England may be re- 
moved. 

While doubts remain of our continuing to hold the same essential 
articles of faith and discipline with the Church of England, we acknowl- 
edge the propriety of suspending a compliance with our request. 

e are unanimous and explicit in assuring your Lordships, that we 
neither have departed nor propose to depart from the doctrines of your 
Church. We have retained the same discipline and forms of worship, as 
far as was consistent with our civil constitutions; and we have made no 
alterations or omissions in the Book of Common Prayer, but such as 
that consideration prescribed, and such as were calculated to remove 
objections, which it appeared to us more conducive to union and 
general content to obviate, than to dispute. It is well known, that many 
great and pious men of the Church of England have long wished for a 
revision of the Liturgy, which it was deemed imprudent to hazard, lest 
it might become a precedent for repeated and improper alterations. 
This is with us the proper season for such a revision. We are now 
settling and ordering the affairs of our Church, and if wisely done, we 
shall have reason to promise ourselves all the advantages that can re- 
sult from stability and union. 

We are anxious to complete our Episcopal system, by means of the 
Church of England. We esteem and prefer it, and with gratitude 
acknowledge the patronage and favours for which, while connected, we 
have constantly cm indebted to that Church. These considerations, 
added to that of agreement in faith and worship, press us to repeat our 
former request, and to endeavor to remove your present hesitation, by 
sending you our proposed Ecclesiastical Constitution and Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

These documents, we trust, will afford a full answer to every question 
that can arise on the subject. We consider your Lordships letter as 
very candid and kind; we repose full confidence in the assurances it 
gives; and that confidence, together with the liberality and catholicism 
of your venerable body, leads us to flatter ourselves, that you will not 
disclaim a branch of your Church merely for having been in your Lord- 
ships opinion, if that should be the case, pruned rather more closely 
that its separation made absolutely necessary. 

We have only to add, that as our Church in sundry of these states 
have already proceeded to the election of persons to be sent for conse- 
eration, and others may soon proceed to the same, we pray to be 
favoured with as speedy an answer to this our second address, as in your 
great goodness you were pleased to give to our former one. 

We are, 
With great and sincere respect, 
Most worthy and venerable Prelates, 
Your obedient and 

In Convention, Very humble servants, 

Christ Church, Philadelphia, June 26, 1786. 
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Virginia, 
David Griffith, President, Cyrus Griffin. 
New York. 


Samuel Provost, Rector of Trinity Church, New York; Joshua 

Bloomer, Rector of Jamaica, Long Island; John Jay. 
New Jersey. 

Abraham Beach, Rector of Christ Church, New Brunswick ; James 
Parker, Matthias Halsted. 

Pennsylvania. 

William White, D. D. Rector of Christ Church and St. Peter's; 
Samuel Magaw, D. D. Vice Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Rector of St. Paul’s; Robert Blackwell, Assistant Minister of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s ; Samuel Powell, Francis Hopkinson. 

Delaware. 

Sydenham Thorne, Rector of Christ Church and St. Paul’s ; Charles 
H. Wharton, D. D. Rector of Emanuel Church, New Castle; Robert 
Clay, Nicholas Ridgeley. 

Maryland. 


William Smith, D. D. Principal of Washington College, and Rector 
of Chester Parish ; William Smith, Rector of Stepney Parish. 


South Carolina. 
Robert Smith, Rector of St. Philip’s Church, Charleston; John 
Parker. 


A fair copy of the above being engrossed and compared at the table, 
the same was signed by the members present, and delivered to the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence to be forwarded to England. 

Resolved, That the Committee of Correspondence be empowered to 
call a General Convention, whenever a majority of the said Committee 
shall think it necessary. 

It was determined by ballot, that Wilmington, in the state of Dela- 
ware, shall be the next place of meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be given to the Presi- 
dent for his impartial and diligent discharges of the duties of his office. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be given to Francis 
Hopkinson, Esquire, for his diligence in the discharge of his duty as 
Secretary. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to open the next Conven- 
tion with a Sermon. 

The Convention adjourned, Sine Die. 


Signed by order of the Convention, 
DAVID GRIFFITH, President. 


Francis Hopkinson, Secretary. 
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Tuespay, October 10th, 1786. 


DR. GRIFFITH, the President, not attending, the Secretary was 
desired to take the Chair. 

A question was then agitated, whether this meeting is to be consid- 
ered as a new Convention, or an adjournment of that lately held at 
Philadelphia? and it was unanimously determined, that this shall be 
considered as an adjourned Convention. 

On motion, it was agreed that the Rev. Dr. Magaw be requested to 
preach the Convention sermon to morrow, in case Dr. Griffith, who was 
appointed to that service, should not come in time. 

On motion, the letters received, since the last meeting, from the Arch- 
bishops of England, with the forms of testimonials, and act of Parlia- 
ment, enclosed and referred to, be now read, and they were read accord- 
ingly, in the words following : 


To the Committee of the general Convention at Philadelphia, the Rev. 
Dr. White, President, the Rev. Dr. Smith, the Rev. Mr. Provost, the 
Hon. James Duane, Samuel Powell, and Richard Peters, Esgqrs. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen, 


INFLUENCED by the same sentiments of fraternal regard, expressed 
by the Archbishops and Bishops in their answer to your address, we 
desire you to be persuaded, that if we have not yet been able to comply 
with your request, the delay has proceeded from no tardiness on our — 
-y The only cause of it, has been the uncertainty in which we were 
eft by receiving your address unaccompanied by those communications 
with regard to your Liturgy, Articles and Ecclesiastical Constitution, 
without the knowledge of which we could not presume to apply to the 
Legislature, for such powers as were necessary to the completion of your 
wishes. The Journal of the Convention, and the first part of your 
Liturgy, did not reach us till more than two months after our receipt of 
your address ; and we were not in possession of the remaining part of it 
and of your articles, till the last day of April. The whole of your com- 
munications was then, with as little delay as possible, taken into conside- 
ration at a meeting of the Archbishops and fifteen of the Bishops, 
being all who were then in London and able to attend; and it was 
impossible not to observe with concern, that if the essential doctrines of 
our common faith were retained, less respect however was paid to our 
Liturgy than its own excellence, and your declared attachment to it, had 
led us to expect: not to mention a variety of verbal alterations, of the 
necessity or propriety of which we are by no means satisfied, we saw 
with grief, that two of the confessions of our Christian Faith, respecta- 
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ble for their antiquity, have been entirely laid aside; and that even in 
that which is called the Apostle’s Creed, an article is omitted, which was 
thought necessary to be inserted, with a view to a particular heresy, in 
a very early age of the Church, and has ever since had the venerable 
sanction of universal reception. Nevertheless, as a proof of the sincere 
desire which we feel to continue in spiritual communion with the mem- 
bers of your church in America, and to complete the orders of your 
ministry, and trusting that the communications which we shall make to 
you, on the subject of these and some other alterations, will have their 
desired effect, we have, even under these circumstances, prepared a Bill 
for conveying to us the powers necessary for this purpose. It will in a 
few days be presented to Parliament, and we have the best reasons to 
hope that it will receive the assent of the Legislature. This Bill will 
enable the Archbishops and Bishops to give Episcopal Consecration to 
the persons who shall be recommended, without requiring from them any 
oaths or subscriptions inconsistent with the situation in which the late 
revolution has placed them; upon condition that the full satisfaction of 
the sufficiency of the persons recommended, which you offer to us in 
your address, be given to the Archbishops and Bishops. You will 
doubtless receive it as a mark both of our friendly disposition toward 
you, and of our desire to avoid all delay on this occasion, that we have 
taken this earliest opportunity of conveying to you this intelligence, and 
that we proceed (as supposing ourselves invested with that power which 
for your sakes we have requested) to state to you particularly the 
several heads, upon which that satisfaction which you offer, will be 
accepted, and the mode in which it may be given. The anxiety which 
is shewn by the Church of England to prevent the intrusion of unquali- 
fied persons into even the inferior offices of our ministry, confirms our 
. own sentiments, and points it out to be our duty, very earnestly to re- 
quire the most decisive proofs of the qualifivations of those who may be 
offered for admission to that order, to which the superintendence of those 
offices is committed. At our several ordinations of a Deacon and a 
Priest, the candidate submits himself to the examination of the Bishop 
as to his proficiency in learning; he gives the proper security of his 
soundness in the Faith by the saiveietions which are made previously 
necessary ; he is required to bring testimonials of his virtuous conversa- 
tion during the three preceding years; and that no mode of inquiry may 
be omitted, publick notice of his offering himself to be ordained is given 
in the Parish Church where he resides or ministers, and the people are 
solemnly called upon to declare, if they know any impediment for the 
which he ought not to be admitted. At the time of ordination too the 
same solemn call is made on the congregation then present. 
Examination, subscription and testimonials are not indeed repeated at 
the Consecration of an English Bishop, because the person to be conse- 
crated has added to the securities given at his former ordinations, that 
sanction which arises from his having constantly lived and exercised his 
ministry under the eyes and observation of his country. But the 
objects of our present consideration are very differently circumstanced ; 
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their sufficiency in learning, the soundness of their Faith, and the purity 
of their manners, are not matters of notoriety here; means therefore 
must be found to satisfy the Archbishop who consecrates, and the Bish- 
ops who present them, that, in the words of our Church, “ They be apt 
“and meet for their learning and godly conversation, to exercise their 
“ ministry duly to the honour of God, and the edifying of his Church, 
“and to be wholesome examples and patterns to the flock of Christ.” 

With regard to the first qualification, sufficiency in good learning, we 
apprehend that the subjecting a person, who is to be admitted to the 
office of a Bishop in the Church, to that examination which is required 
previous to the ordination of Priests and Deacons, might lessen that 
reverend estimation which ought never to be separated from the Episco- 
pal character : we therefore do not require any farther satisfaction on 
this point, than will be given to us by the forms of testimonials in the 
annexed paper; fully trusting that those who sign them will be well 
aware, how greatly incompetence in this respect must lessen the weight 
and authority of the Bishop and affect the credit of the Episcopal 
Church, 

Under the second head, that of subscription, our desire is to require 
that subscription only to be repeated, which you have already been 
called upon to make by the tenth article of your Ecclesiastical Constitu- 
tion ; but we should forget the duty which we owe to our own Church, 
and act inconsistently with that sincere regard which we bear to yours, 
if we were not explicit in declaring, that, after the disposition we have 
shewn to comply with the prayer of your Address, we think it now 
incumbent upon you to use your utmost exertions also for the removal 
of any stumbling block of offence, which may possibly prove an obsta- 
cle to the success of it. We therefore most earnestly exhort you, that 
previously to the time of your making such subscription, you restore to 
Its integrity the Apostle’s Creed, in which you have omitted an article 
merely, as it seems, from misapprehension of the sense in which it is 
understood by our Church; nor can we help adding, that we hope you 
will think it but a decent proof of the attachment which you profess to 
the services of your Liturgy, to give to the other two Creeds a place in 
your Book of Common Prayer, even though the use of them should be 
left discretional. We should be inexcusable too, if at the time when 
you are requesting the establishment of Bishops in your Church, we did 
not strongly represent to you that the eighth article of your Ecclesiasti- 
cal Constitution appears to us to be a degradation of the Clerical, and 
still more of the Episcopal character. We peg ourselves, that in 
your ensuing Convention some alteration will be thought necessary in 
this article, before this reaches you ; or, if not, that due attention will be 
given to it in consequence of our representation. 

On the third and last head, which respects purity of manners, the 
reputation of the Church, both in England and Ameriea, and the inter- 
est of our common Christianity is so deeply concerned in it, that we feel 
it our indispensible duty to provide, on this subject, the most effectual 
securities. It is presumed, that the same previous public notice of the 
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intention of the person to be consecrated will be given in the Church 
where he resides in America, for the same reasons, and therefore nearly 
in the same form, with that used in England before our ordinations. 
The call upon the persons present at the time of consecration, must be 
deemed of little use before a congregation composed of those to whom 
the person to be consecrated is unknown. The testimonials signed by 
persons living in England admit of reference and examination, and the 
characters of those who give them are subject to scrutiny, and, in cases 
of criminal deceit, to punishment. In proportion as these circumstan- 
ces are less applicable to testimonials from America, those testimonials 
must be more explicit, and supported by a greater number of signatures. 
We therefore think it necessary that the several persons, candidates for 
episcopal consecration, should bring to us both a testimonial from the 
general Convention of the Episcopal Church, with as many signatures as 
can be obtained, and a more particular one, from the respective Conven- 
tions in those states which recommend them. It will appear from the 
tenor of the letters testimonial used in Enyland, a form of which is 
annexed, that the ministers who sign them bear testimony to the quali- 
fications of the candidates on their own personal knowledge. Such a 
testimony is not to be expected from the members of the General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church in America on this occasion. We 
think it sufficient accion, that they declare they know no impediment, 
but believe the person to be consecrated is of a virtuous life and sound 
faith. We have sent you such a form as appears to us proper to be used 
for that purpose. More specific declarations must be made, by the 
members of the Convention in each state from which the persons offered 
for consecration are respectively recommended ; their personal knowl- 
edge of them there can be no doubt of; we trust therefore they will have 
no objection to the adoption of the form of a testimonial which is 
annexed and drawn upon the same principles, and containing the same 
attestations of personal knowledge with that above mentioned, as re- 
quired previously to our ordinations; we trust we shall receive these 
testimonials signed by such a majority in each Convention that recom- 
mend, as to leave no doubt of the fitness of the candidates upon the 
minds of those whose consciences are concerned in the consecration of 
them. 

Thus much we have thought it right to communicate to you without 
reserve at present, intending to give you farther information as soon as 
we are able; in the mean time we pray God to direct your counsels in 
this very weighty matter, and are, Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

Your affectionate Brethren, 
J. CANTUAR, 
W. EBOR. 
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Form of a Testimonial for Priest's Orders in England. 


To the Right Reverend Father in God 
Lord Bishop of 


WE whose names are here underwritten, testify from our personal 
knowledge of the life and behaviour of A. B. for the space of three 
years last past, that he hath during that time, lived piously, soberly, and 
honestly. Nor hath he at any time, as far as we know or believe, 
written, taught or held, any thing contrary to the doctrine or discipline 
of the Church of England. And moreover we think him a person 
worthy to be admitted to the sacred order of Priest. In witness whereof 
we have hereunto set our hands. Dated the day of in 
the year of our Lord : 





by Divine Permission 














Testimony from the General Convention. 


WE whose names are underwritten, fully sensible how important it is, 
that the sacred office of a Bishop should not be unworthily conferred, 
and firmly persuaded that it is our duty to bear our testimony on this 
solemn occasion without partiality or affection, do, in the presence of 
Almighty God, testify that A. B. is not, so far as we are informed, justly 
liable to evil report either for error in religion or for viciousness of life ; 
and that we do not know or believe there is any impediment or notable 
crime, on account of which he ought not to be consecrated to that holy 
office, but that he hath led his life, for the three years last past, piously, 
soberly and honestly. 


Testimony from the Members of the Convention in the Slate from whence 
the Person is recommended for Consecration. 


WE, whose names are underwritten, fully sensible how important it 
is, that the sacred Office of a Bishop should not be unworthily conferred, 
and firmly persuaded that it is our duty to bear testimony on this solemn 
occasion without partiality or affection, do, in the presence of Almighty 
God, testify that A. B. is not, so far as we are informed, justly liable to 
evil report either for error in religion, or for viciousness of life; and that 
we do not know or believe there is any impediment or notable crime for 
which he ought not to be consecrated to that holy office. We do more- 
over jointly and severally declare, that, having personally known him for 
three years last past, we do in our consciences believe him to be of such 
sufficiency, in good learning, such soundness in the faith, and of such 
virtuous and pure manners and godly conversation, that he is apt and 
meet to exercise the Office of a Bishop, to the honour of God and the 
edifying of his Church and to be an wholesome example to the flock of 
Christ. 
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Canterbury, July 4th, 1786. 
To the Committee of the General Convention, dc. &c. 


Gentlemen, 

THE enclosed act being now passed, I have the satisfaction of com- 
municating it to you. It is accompanied by a copy of a letter, and 
some forms of testimonials, which I sent you by the packet of last 
month. It is the opinion here, that no more than three Bishops should 
be consecrated for the United States of America; who may consecrate 
others at their return, if more be found necessary. But whether we can 
consecrate any, or not, must yet depend on the answers we may receive, 
to what we have written, 

I am your humble servant, 
J. CANTUAR. 


“ An Act to empower the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Archbishop 
of York, for the time being, to consecrate to the Office of a Bishop, 
Persons being Subjects or Citizens of Countries out of His Majesty's 
dominions, 


WHEREAS by the Laws of this realm no person can be consecrated 
to the Office of a Bishop, without the King’s licence for his election to 
that office, and the royal mandate under the great seal for his confirma- 
tion and consecration ; and whereas every person who shall be consecra- 
ted to the said office is required to take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, and also the oath of due obedience to the Archbishop: 
And whereas there are divers persons subjects or citizens of countries out 
of his Majesty’s dominions, inhabiting and residing within the said 
countries, who profess the publick worship of Almighty God according 
to the principles of the Church of England, and who in order to pro- 
vide a regular succession of ministers for the service of their Church are 
desirous of having certain of the subjects or citizens of those countries 
consecrated Bishops, according to the form of consecration in the 
Church of England: Be it enacted by the King’s most excellent 
Majesty’s by and with the advice and consent of the Lord’s Spiritual 
and Temporal and Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, that from and after the passing of this 
act, it shall and may be lawful to and for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
or the Archbishop of York, for the time being, together with such other 
Bishops as they shall call to their assistance, to consecrate persons 
being subjects or citizens of countries out of his Majesty’s dominions, 
Bishops for the purposes aforesaid, without the King’s licence for their 
election, or the royal mandate under the great seal for their confirma- 
tion and consecration, and without requiring them to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and the oath of due obedience to the Arch- 
bishop for the time being. Provided always, that no persons shall be 
consecrated Bishops in the manner herein provided, until the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury or the Archbishop of York, for the time being, 
shall have first applied for, and obtained his Majesty’s license, by war- 
rant under his royal signet and sign manual, authorizing and empower- 
ing him to perform such consecration, and expressing the name or 
names of the persons so to be consecrated; nor until the said Arch- 
bishop has been fully ascertained of their sufficiency in good learning, 
of the soundness of their faith, and of the purity of their manners, 
Provided also, and be it hereby declared, that no person or persons con- 
secrated to the office of a Bishop in the manner aforesaid, nor any 
person or persons deriving their consecration from or under any Bishop 
80 consecrated, nor any person or persons admitted to the order of 
Deacon or Priest by any Bishop or Bishops so consecrated, or by the 
successor or successors of any Bishop or Bishops so consecrated, shall be 
thereby enabled to exercise his or their respective office or offices within 
his Majesty’s dominions. Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that a certificate of such consecration shall be given under the hand and 
seal of the Archbishop who consecrates, containing the name of the 
ae so consecrated, with the addition as well of the country whereof 

e is a subject or citizen, as of the Church in which he is appointed 
Bishop, and the further description of his not having taken the said 
oaths, being exempted from the obligation of so doing by virtue of 
this act.” 


Resolved, that a Committee be now appointed, to take into considera- 
tion the letters and papers read, and to report thereon. 

Resolved, that this Committee shall consist of a Clerical and Lay 
Deputy from each State. 

Whereupon the following gentlemen were appointed. 

New York. The Rev. Dr. Provost, James Duane, Esquire. 

New Jersey. The Rev. Uzal Ogden, Henry Waddell, Esquire. 

Pennsylvania, The Rev. Dr. White, Samuel Powel, Esquire, 

Delaware. The Rev. Sydenham Thorne, Isaac Grantham, Esquire. 

South Carolina, The Rev. Robert Smith, John Rutledge, Esquire. 

From Maryland. The Rev. Dr. Smith. 

The Convention then adjourned, to meet at eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning, 


Wenpnespay, October 11th, 1786. 


The Convention met, and after some time adjourned to the Swedes 
Church, to attend divine service, read by the Rev. Dr. Provost, and a 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Magaw. 

After Sermon, returned to the Academy Hall, and entered on busi- 
ness. 

It was moved, and seconded, to proceed to the election of a Presi- 
dent. The ballots being taken, it appeared that the Rev. Dr. Provost 
was unanimously elected President. 

A question was then proposed, and seconded, viz. whether this Con- 
vention hath authority to admit as members, persons deriving their 
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appointment, not from a State Convention, but from a particular Parish 
or Parishes only. 

On the question being put, it was determined in the negative. 

Another question was then proposed, and seconded, viz. whether this 
Convention can, consistently with its fundamental articles, admit a State 
to be represented by a Clerical or Lay Deputy only. Which was also 
determined in the negative. 

The Committee, appointed last evening, to take into consideration the 
matters contained in the letters from the Archbishops of England, 
delivered in their report ; which after mature deliberation and some 
amendments, was agreed to and established as an Act of this Corpora- 
tion, and is in the words following, viz. 


An Act of the General Convention of Clerical and Lay Deputies of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and South Carolina, held at Wil- 
mington, in the State of Delaware, on Wednesday, the 11th of Octo- 
ber, 1786. 


WHEREAS, at a General Convention of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in sundry of the United States of 
America, viz. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia and South Carolina, holden at the city of Philadelphia, 
on the Tuesday before the feast of St. Michael, in the year of our Lord, 
1785, and divers subsequent days, it was agreed and declared, That 
“the Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments 
“and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use 
“of the Church of England,” should be continued to be used by this 
Church, as the same was altered by the said Convention, in a certain in- 
strument of writing, _ by their authority, entitled, “ Alterations of 
“the Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United States 
“of America, in order to render the same conformable to the American 
“Revolution and the Constitutions of the respective States ;” And it 
was further agreed and declared, that the Book of Common Prayer and 
Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Church, according to the use of the Church of England, as altered 
by an instrument of writing passed under the authority of the aforesaid 
Convention, entitled, “ Alterations in the Book of Common Prayer and 
“ Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of 
“the Church, according to the use of the Church of England, proposed 
“and recommended to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
“States of America, should be used in this Church, when the same 
“ should have been ratified by the Conventions which had respectively 
“sent deputies to the said General Convention ;’—And thereupon the 
said Convention, anxious to complete their Episcopal System by means 
of the Church of England, did transcribe and transmit an address to the 
Most Reverend and Right Reverend the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and the Bishops of the Church of England, earnestly entreating 
that venerable body to confer the Episcopal character on such persons 
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as should be recommended by this Church, in the several states so 
represented : 

And whereas the Clerical and Lay Deputies of this Church, have re- 
ceived the most friendly and affectionate letters in answer to the said 
address, from the said Archbishops and Bishops, opening a fair prospect 
of the success of their said applications; but at the same time earnestly 
exhorting this Convention to use their utmost exertions for the removal 
of certain objections by them made, azainst some parts of the Altera- 
tions in the Book of Common Prayer and Rites and Ceremonies of this 
Church, last mentioned; In pursuance whereof, this present General 
Convention hath been called and is now assembled; and being sin- 
cerely disposed to give every satisfaction to their Lordships, which will 
be consistent with the union and general content of the Church they 
represent; and declaring their steadfast resolution to maintain the same 
essential Articles of Faith and discipline with the Church of England: 

Now therefore, the said Deputies do hereby determine and declare, 

First, That in the Creed commonly called the Apostle’s Creed, these 
words—“ He descended into Hell,” shall be and continue a part of that 
Creed. 

Secondly, That the Nicene Creed shall also be inserted in the said 
Book of Common Prayer, immediately after the Apostle’s Creed, pre- 
faced with the Rubrick [or this.] 

And whereas, In consequence of the objections expressed by their 
Lordships to the alterations in the Book of Common Prayer last 
mentioned, the Conventions in some of the states, represented in this 
General Convention, have suspended the ratification and use of the said 
Book of Common Prayer, by reason whereof it will be improper that 
persons to be consecrated or ordained as Bishops, Priests or Deacons, 
respectively, should subscribe the declaration contained in tke tenth 
article of the General Ecclesiastical Constitution, without some modifi- 
cation. 

Therefore, it is hereby determined and declared, 

Thirdly, That the second clause so to be subscribed by a Bishop, 
Priest or Deacon of this Church, in any of the states which have not 
already ratified or used the last mentioned Book of Common Prayer, 
shall be in the words following—* And I do solemnly engage to conform 
“to the doctrine and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
“according to the use of the Church of England, as the same is altered 
“by the General Convention, in a certain instrument of writing, passed 
“by their authority, entitled, Alterations of the Liturgy of the Protes- 
“tant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, in order to 
“render the same conformable to the American revolution and the Con- 
“stitution of the respective States, until the new Book of Common 
“ Prayer, recommended by the General Convention, shall be ratified or 
“used in the state in which I am [Bishop, Priest or Deacon, as the case 
“may be] by the authority of the Convention thereof. And I do 
“further solemnly engage, that when the said new Book of Common 
“Prayer shall be ratified or used by the authority of the Convention in 
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“the state for which I am consecrated a Bishop [or ordained a Priest or 
“ Deacon] I will conform to the doctrines and worship of the Protestant 
“Episcopal Church, as settled and determined in the last mentioned 
“Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, set 
“forth by the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
“in the United States.” . 

And it is hereby further determined and declared, 

That these words in the Preface to the new proposed Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, viz. “In the Creed commonly called ‘the Apostle’s 
Creed,’ one clause is omitted as being of uncertain meaning ; and ”— 
together with the note referred to in that place, be, from henceforth, no 
part of the Preface to the said proposed Book of Common Prayer. 

And it is hereby further determined and declared, 

That the fourth Article of Religion in the new proposed Book of 
Common Prayer, be altered to render it conformable to the adoption of 
the Nicene Creed, as follows, “Of the Creeds. The two creeds, namely, 
“that commonly called the Apostle’s Creed and the Nicene Creed, 
“ought to be received and believed, because they” &e. d&e. 

Done in General Convention, at Wilmington, in the 
state of Delaware, the day and year first aforesaid. 


The first question, taken on the report of the Committee was, whether 
the words “ He descended into Hell,” should be restored in the Apostle’s 
Creed. 

When the Ayes and Nays being called for, the votes were as follows, 

New York. Dr. Provost, Aye—Mr. Duane, Aye—Mr. Rutherford, 
No.—Divided. 

New Jersey. Rev. Mr. Ogden, Aye—Rev. Mr. Frazer, Aye—Mr. 
Wallace, Aye—Mr. Cox, No—Mr. Waddel, Aye,—Aye. 

Pennsylvania, Dr. White, Aye—Dr. Magaw, Aye—Mr. Blackwell, 
Aye—Mr. Hopkinson, No—Mr. Powel, No—Mr. Gilpin, No.—Divided. 

Delaware. Dr. Wharton, No—Rev. Mr. Thorne, Aye—Mr. Sykes, 
Aye—Mr. Grantham, No.—Divided. 

South Carolina. Rev. Mr. R. Smith, Aye—Mr. Rutledge, Aye.—Aye. 

And so the words are to be restored; there being two Ayes, and no 
Negative. 

On the question, shall the Nicene Creed be restored in the Liturgy ? 
the same was unanimously agreed to. 

Adjourned to six o’clock in the evening. 


At six o’clock the Convention met. 

On the question, shall the Creed commonly called the Athanasian 
Creed, be admitted in the Liturgy, of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America ? 

The Ayes and Nays being taken, were as follows, 

New York. Dr. Provost, No—Mr. Duane, No—Mr. Rutherford, 
No.—Nay. 

New Jersey. Rev. Mr. Ogden, No—Rev. Mr. Frazer, No—Mr. Cox, 
No—Mr. Wallace, Aye—Mr. Waddel, Aye.—Divided. 
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Pennsylvania. Dr. White, No—Dr. Magaw, No—Rev. Mr. Black- 
well, No—Mr. Hopkinson, No—Mr. Powel, No—Mr. Gilpin, No.—Nay. 

Delaware. Dr. Wharton, No—Rev. Mr. Thorne, Aye—Mr. Sykes, 
No—Mr. Grantham, No.—Divided. 

South Carolina. Rev. Mr. Smith, No--Mr. Rutledge, No,——Nay. 

And so, it was determined in the negative. 

On the question, shall the eighth article of the Ecclesiastical Consti- 
tution remain as proposed and published, by the late Convention? It 
was unanimously determined in the affirmative. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, it is proper for 
those gentlemen, who shall proceed from any of these States, for En- 
gland, for the purpose of obtaining Episcopal Consecration ; First to 
subscribe either the form directed in the 10th article of the proposed 
Ecclesiastical Constitution, or else the form directed in the Act or 
Instrument now passed by this Convention; and that they respectively 
lodge their subscriptions with the Secretary, taking from him a Certifi- 
cate of their having so done. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be desired to transmit a copy of the 
proceedings of this Convention, to the standing Committees of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the States of Maryland and Virginia, 
with the affectionate hope of this body, that their Brethren of the 
said States, after duly considering the principles on which these proceed- 
ings have been held, will approve and adopt the same. 

It was moved and seconded, that a Committee be appointed, to draft 
a letter from this Convention, to the Archbishops of England, in answer 
to their late letters. 

And the following gentlemen were appointed accordingly : Dr. Smith, 
Dr. White, and Dr. Wharton. 

This Committee retired, and after some time, returned and reported a 
letter, which after a few amendments was agreed to, as follows: 


To the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 


Most worthy and venerable Prelates ! 

IN pursuance of your Graces’ communications to the standing Com- 
mittee of our Church, received by the June Packet, and the letter of his 
zrace the Archbishop of Canterbury, of July the fourth, enclosing the 
Act of Parliament “to empower the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the 
Archbishop of York, for the time being, to consecrate to the office of a 
Bishop, persons being subjects or citizens, of countries out of his 
Majesty’s dominions,” a General Convention, now sitting, have the 
honour of offering their unanimous and hearty thanks, for the continu- 
ance of your Christian attention to this Church; and particularly for 
your having so speedily acquired a legal capacity, of complying with 
the Prayer of our former addresses. 

We have taken into our most serious and deliberate consideration, the 
several matters so affectionately recommended to us in those communi- 
cations, and whatever could be done towards a compliance with your 
fatherly wishes and advice, consistently with our local circumstances, 

VOL. XII.—NO. I. 11 
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and the peace and unity of our Church, hath been agreed to; as, we 
trust, will appear from the enclosed Act of our Convention, which we 
have the honour to transmit to you, together with the Journal of our 


proceedings. 
We are with great and sincere respect, 
Most worthy and venerable Prelates, 
Your obedient and very humble servants, 
(By Order) 
In general Convention, Samuel Provost, President. 


At Wilmington, in the State of Delaware, October 11th, 1786. 


The above letter, being fairly copied, was signed by the President, in 
behalf of the Convention. 

On motion, the States were respectively called upon to know if, in 
their several Conventions, any person had been elected and recom- 
mended for Episcopal consecration; when it appeared, that the Con- 
vention of New York had elected and recommended the Rev. Dr. Sam- 
uel Provost to that office. The members present, then proceeded to 
sign his testimonials, in the form prescribed by the Archbishops of 
England, for the general Convention, 

The Convention of Pennsylvania had elected and recommended the 
Rev. Dr. William White, and his testimonials were in like manner signed 
by the members present. 

It appeared also, that the Convention of Virginia had elected and 
recommended the Rev. Dr. David Griffith, and his testimonials were 
accordingly signed. 

Resolved, that the thanks of this Convention be given to the Rev. 
Dr. Magaw, for his sermon this forenoon,—to the President, for his 
impartial and judicious conduct, and to the Secretary, for his attention 
and services. 

Resolved, that the Rev. Dr. Provost, President, Rev. Dr. Smith, Rev. 
Dr. White, Rev. Dr. Griffith, Hon. John Jay, Hon. James Duane, Hon. 
Francis Hopkinson, and Samuel Powel, Esquire, be the Committee of 
Correspondence ; and that they have power to call a general Convention 
of the Church, to meet at Philadelphia, whenever a majority of the said 
Committee shall think it necessary. 

Resolved, that the Rev. Dr. Provost be requested to preach before the 
Convention, at their next meeting. 


Adjourned, Sine Die. 
Signed by order of the Convention, 
SAMUEL PROVOST, President. 
FRANCIS HOPKINSON, Secretary. 


(To be Continued.) 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


History or THE Reign or Partie tHe Seconp, Kine or Spaty. By Witrram HH. 
Prescott, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, &c. Volume 
III. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1858. 8vo. pp. 476. New Haven: 
T. H. Pease. 


Ir is with no ordinary feelings that we attempt to characterize the volume 
before us, the last production of the lamented historian. The more narrowly we 
scan the labors of Mr. Prescott, and the more rigidly we compare him with his 
compeers, the more thoroughly convinced we are that his reputation as the first of 
modern historians is well merited. His two previous volumes of Spanish History 
we have already examined. This Third Volume is written, it seems to us, with 
even more care than the preceding. In thoroughness of research, in well balanced 
judgment, in purity of language, in chastened simplicity and beauty of style, in 
clearness and distinctness of statement, by which, as in a perspective, historic 
scenes pass before the eye of the reader, Prescott is a model writer of history. 
There is in him such a severity of taste, and yet his sentences are clothed in such 
an easy, graceful drapery, as seems to us the perfection of art. In the volume 
before us, as we leave the eventful times of Charles the Fifth, and come down to 
the Reign of Philip the Second, the narrative loses nothing of its interest. A large 
part of the present volume is occupied with the wars waged with the Moors, who 
still dwelt not only in the wild fastnesses, but in the beautiful and fertile vales of 
Andalusia and Granada; and who, from their wealth, as well as their religion, 
became now the prey of the Monarch upon the throne. No novel can surpass, 
in power of fascination, the pen of the historian, as he describes the fierce and 
bloody conflicts with which the chivalry of the Cross met the proud and daring 
followers of the Crescent, and at length humbled them into submission. We com- 
mend, for example, the siege of Galera to the reader’s attention, as a fine specimen 
of word-painting. We have marked several passages in the volume, and would 
quote them for their exquisite beauty and their felicity of statement, but we have 
no space. The portraits of Don Joun of Austria, and of Apen-Asoo, the Moorish 
chieftain, are drawn with great boldness. The whole history of the Moors in 
Spain forms a chapter unsurpassed in attractiveness in all modern annals; and 
Mr. Prescott’s familiarity with Spanish authorities, and his honesty and judg- 
ment, will make his work henceforth a standard authority on that subject. 

In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh Chapters, the author describes the League on 
the part of Philip with the Republic of Venice and the Pope, against the Otto- 
man Porte, and the famous Battle of Lepanto, the greatest naval Battle of modern 
times ; and from which the Ottoman Empire dates its decline. 

The two last Chapters of the volume are devoted to the civil affairs of Spain, 
the personal habits of Philip, the gradual weakening of the power of the Nobles, 
and the inefficiency of the Cortes. We are treated, also, to a graphic description 
of the state of religion during these the palmy days of the Romish Church; and 
yet Philip was too wise and sagacious to yield to the encroachments of the Roman 
See. We have also an account of that “Eighth wonder of the world,” as the 
Spaniards style it, the Escorial, so eventful in its subsequent history, and now, 
both a monument of its munificent founder, and a truthful symbol of that once 
proud and haughty nation. 

The publishers have brought out the work in a style worthy of the Author. 
As an American, we have read the volume with mingled gratitude and pride. 


From New York To Deni, sy way or Rio pe Janeiro, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA. 
By Rosert B. Minturn, Jr. New York: Appleton & Co. 


There has not appeared among us for a long time any book of travels which has 
been more worthy of notice than this neat yet substantial volume, which has 
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already reached its fourth edition here, and has been reprinted in London. All 
the leading papers in the country have spoken a friendly word of it,—some of 
them, indeed, in terms of the highest commendation. And the Saturday 
Review—one of the ablest of the London weeklies—has noticed it at full length, 
giving it more solid praise than any even of our American press ;—more solid, we 
say, for it contains proof of a thorough reading by a man who was well up on 
everything relating to India, and ¢hat can be said of few literary men on this side 
the water. 

And a careful reading of the book will show the reasons of this unanimous 
approval. Mr. Minturn is a young man, as is evident from the freshness of tone 
that pervades the book throughout. Everything impresses him with that vividness 
which one can remember in after life, but can then enjoy only in the remembrance. 
He has a power of observation singularly keen and of remarkable grasp. Every- 
thing that passes before him makes its mark at once on his mind; and—what is 
most remarkable in a young writer—he never indulges in “fine writing,” never 
goes off rocket-like in the pyrotechnics of the pen, never is over-mastered by any 
“sentiment” whatever. He is not insensible or apathetic; on the contrary, he 
enters with evidently the fullest zest into every part of his varied experience. 
But he remains master of it, and never lets it run away with him. Then, again, 
the work was not written for the purpose of making a book. It is not like 
Bayard Taylor’s books, for instance, who travels merely to get fresh stuff for a 
new volume, and who has learned to make as much out of it as a French cook will 
make out of a few simple eatables. To such an extent do travelers of that class 
cook their experiences before offering them to the hungry public, that one is 
often quite at a loss to know what one is really eating, after all. Not so with Mr. 
Minturn. ‘He wrote to tell his friends at home what he saw, and just as he saw 
it; and the cool, clear, condensed, business-like tone, gives an air of reliable fact 
to every page. There is no retouching for “effect.” There is an amount of good 
taste and real correctness and elegance of style, too, which is rare enough in 
American sketches of travel. His English is pure, idiomatic, racy, graphic, yet 
plain, and where the subject requires it, almost a little coarse ; but only where the 
impression of the fact can be briefly and clearly given in no other way. The 
felicity with which, in a few easy strokes, he places realities before us, meets us 
afresh at every turn; and one who reads his book will form clearer and 
more correct ideas about Australia, China, and especially Jndia, than can be 
gotten from any other book we know of. 

But this is not all. Mr. Minturn has not been content to go through foreign 
lands like a mere condensing mirror, telling only what he saw. He went with some- 
thing of the prejudices of Americans in regard to Indian affairs, especially as 
touching the East India Company, and its treatment of the natives; but he shows 
everywhere the open candor of an honest mind, intelligently and thoroughly on 
the look out for the causes of things. Our ordinary books of travel are but 
frothy emptiness compared to the substantial fullness and manly strength of 
the thought and studious investigation diffused through these pages. He dexter- 
ously interweaves much of the past history of India, and fully sets forth the 
variety of climate, soil, race, government, and religion, which so singularly mark 
that vast empire. His researches into the dry subject of land titles, and land 
revenue, and the opium trade, and the courts of law, and similar points, show not 
only the practical, ready keenness of the commercial mind; but behind and along 
with that, display much of the nobler material of which statesmen and political 
economists are made. There is stamped on every part of the book the honest 
and strenuous effort to master the great problems of Indian affairs, in a spirit of 
earnest truth and fairness. And the success is worthy of the honorable endeavor. 

The fact that Mr. Minturn’s visit to India, and his tour through the interior, 
entirely off the beaten track, took place only a few brief weeks before the breaking 
out of that fearful mutiny, imparts to his story an interest of singular power. Many 
of those ornaments of the Company’s service and of the highest society in 
India,—whbose hospitality lent such a charm to these wanderings in a strange 
and,—were, within a few weeks afterwards, murdered in the most brutal manner, 
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and not a few of them mutilated horribly, and subjected to treatment such as only 
the utter vileness of heathenism could imagine. The allusions to this—only 
glancing now and then at the future—keep the mind of the reader constantly 
awake to the horrors that have blighted India since Mr. Minturn passed through 
it; and, by the constant contrast, heighten the effect of the whole as actually pre- 
sented to his view. 


La Prata, Toe ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION, AND ParaGuay. Being a‘ Narrative 
of the Exploration of the tributaries of the River La Plata and adjacent coun- 
tries, during the years 1858, ’54, °55 and ’56, under the orders of the United 
States Government. By Tuomas J. Paar, U. 8. N. Commander of the Expedi- 
tion. With Map and numerous Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1859. S8vo. pp. 682. New Haven: E. Downes. 


We have endeavored, on several previous occasions, to awaken an interest 
among our readers in that large portion of our Continent which is more and , 
more attracting the attention of the civilized world. We have endeavored to 
show that it is both the policy and the duty of our Government to put this nation at 
once in communication with one of the richest portions of the habitable globe, be- 
fore its resources shall have been monopolized by;foreign treaties. And even now, 
it seems, the British Government are stealing the march upon us, But our aims are 
higher than this. We anticipate the time when the American Church, with 
American Commerce as her handmaid, shall carry a pure Gospel into regions 
where Popery and Jesuitism have for almost three hundred years been fairly tried, 
and been found wanting. In our Article on the “ Social and Religious Condition 
and Prospects of South America,” and in our remarks on a late work on Brazil, 
we have expressed ourselves freely upon these points; and we are glad to know 
that the Church has had the subject of a South American Mission under serious 
consideration. If the field were in Kamtschatka we might sooner hope for 
definite action. 

The Argentine Confederation having, in 1852, inaugurated a more liberal 
policy, and declared its navigable waters free to the flags of all nations, our Gov- 
ernment, in 1853, dispatched the Steamer Water Witch, under the command of 
Lieutenant Pace, with instructions to explore the Rivers of La Plata, and to 
report upon their adaptation to international commerce. The present volume 
contains the Official Report of that Expedition. The explorations extend over 
three thousand six hundred miles of river navigation, and four thousand four 
hundred miles of journey by land. The La Plata Basin, in its length, in climate, 
in soil, in its variety and richness of natural productions, almost rivals our own 
Mississippi; and on all these points the volume is full of valuable information ; 
and which cannot but affect our commercial relations with that portion of our 
Continent. 

The last six Chapters, comprising one hundred and twenty pages, are devoted 
to the history of the La Plata country, and of the Franciscan and Jesuit Missions 
in Paraguay, Uraguay, and Parana, These Jesuit Missions, especially, dating from 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, form one of the most curious and 
important chapters in modern Church history, and a chapter never yet written. 
Southey attempted it, but failed, except to make an entertaining story. Lieutenant 
Page, with the aid of the Jesuit Charlevoix, and other Romish historians, has 
given much information not found in Southey, or in any other English or Americn 
writer; but he has not laid bare the secret history of those remarkable Missions, 
nor given the clue to their failure. Such an isolated theocracy, based on such a 
system, conducted on such principles, and attended with such surroundings, could 
not but fail. The whole story is one of intense interest; and no man of noble 
feeling can trace without reverence, the zeal, enterprise, and perseverance of 
those Portuguese and Spanish Jesuits, who struggled so long and so heroically to 
plant their corrupt faith among the native tribes of South America. The Appen- 
dices to the volume contain several important public documents, connected with 
the late rupture with Paraguay, &c.; and, also, valuable tables of scientific dis- 
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coveries and observations, Meteorological, Statistical, Geographical, and Medicinal ; 
with descriptions of Animals, Fishes, Birds, Plants, &c. The accompanying Map 
of the country is fincly drawn, is very large, and is probably the best extant. 
The volume is an interesting and important one, and is creditable both to its 
author and to our Government. 


Tue Lanp anp THE Book; or Biblical Illustrations drawn from the Manners and 
Customs, the Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. M. Tuompson, 
D. D., twenty-five years-a Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. in Syria and 
Palestine. Maps, Engravings, &c. In Two Volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1859. 12mo, pp. 560, 614. New Haven: E. Downes. 


The title to these volumes describes exactly what they are. They are not meant 
for the learned. They discuss no disputed questions of localities, &. They 
simply illustrate the pages of the Bible, by descriptions of places, habits, manners, 
&c., with occasional historical sketches or allusions. For popular reading, and 
especially for use in Sunday Schools and Bible Classes, the work is well adapted. 
The volumes are profusely illustrated and neatly published. 


Travets AND DiscovertEs In Norta anp Centrat Arrica. Being a Journal of 
an Expedition undertaken under the Auspices of H. B. M’s Government, in the 
years 1849-1855. By Henry Barrn, Ph. D., D.C. L., Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical and Asiatic Societies, &c., &c. With a Map and numerous Elegant 
Illustrations. Complete in Three Volumes. Vol. III. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1859. 8vo. pp. 800. New Haven: E. Downes. 


The conclusion of the second volume left Dr. Bath at Bornu, near Lake Tsad. 
The death of Mr. Overweg led him to change his plan of attempting to reach the 
Indian Ocean, and to adopt a westerly course for Timbuctu and the River Niger. 
He left Kukawa, Nov. 25th, 1852, and after a long and dangerous journey, cross- 
ing and recrossing the River Niger and its tributaries many times, at length 
entered Timbuctu, Sept. 7th, 1853. His account of this famous city, and of the 
Kingdom of Songhay, of their prosperity under the native race, and of their con- 
quest by the Mohammedans, for which he had access to authorities hitherto 
unknown, is the most interesting portion of his volume. Concerning the city and 
its public buildings we give the following extracts: 

‘*The mosque is a large building, but a considerable portion of it is occupied 
by an open courtyard, wherein the larger tower is enclosed, while the principal 
part of the building includes nine naves, of different dimensions and structure ; 
the westernmost portion, which consists of three naves, belonging evidently to the 
old mosque, which, together with the palace, was built by Mansa Mise, the king of 
Melle, as is even attested by an inscription over the principal gate, although it has 
become somewhat illegible. The chief error which Caillié has committed in 
describing this mosque relates tothe smaller tower, the position of which he has 
mistaken, and the number of gateways on the eastern side, there being seven 
instead of five. Caillié also states the greatest length of the building to be one 
hundred and four paces; while my intelligent friend Mohainmed ben ’Aish assured 
me that, after measuring it with the greatest accuracy, he found it to be two 
hundred and sixty-two French feet in length, by one hundred and ninety-four in 
width, 

“If this building, which stands just at the western extremity, and forms the 
southwestern corner of the town, were situated in the centre, it would be infi- 
nitely more imposing; but it is evident that in former times the mosque was 
~ eee by buildings‘on the western side. The city formerly was twice as 
arge. 

““ While we were surveying this noble pile, numbers of people collected round 
us,—this being the quarter inhabited principally by the Filbe, or Fullén,—and 
when we turned our steps homewards, they followed us along the streets through 
the market, which was now empty, but without making the least hostile manifesta- 
tion. On the contrary, many of them gave me their hands. 

* o o * a ” * a . 
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“The circumference of the city at the present time I reckon at a little more 
than two miles and a half; but it may approach closely to three. miles, taking 
into account some of the projecting angles. Although of only small size, Tim- 
b&ctu may well be called a city—medina—in comparison with the frail dwelling- 
places all over Negroland. At present it is not walled. Its former wall, which 
seems never to have been of great magnitude, and was rather more of the nature 
of a rampart, was destroyed by the Fulbe on their first entering the place in the 
beginning of the year 1826. The town is laid out partly in rectangular, partly in 
winding, streets, or, as they are called here, ‘tijeraten,’ which are not paved, but 
for the greater part consist of hard sand and gravel, and some of them have a sort 
of gutter in the middle. Besides the large and the small market there are few open 
areas, except a small square in front of the mosque of Ydhia, called Tambutu- 
béttema. 

“Small as it is, the city is tolerably well inhabited, and almost all the houses 
are in good repair. There are about nine hundred and eighty clay houses, and a 
couple of hundred conical huts of matting, the latter, with a few exceptions, con- 
stituting the outskirts of the town on the north and northeast sides, where a 
great deal of rubbish, which has been accumulating in the course of several 
centuries, is formed into conspicuous mounds. The clay houses are all of them 
built on the same principle as my own residence, which I have described, with the 
exception that the houses of the poorer people have only one courtyard, and have 
no upper room on the terrace. 

“The only remarkable public buildings in the town are the three large mosques: 
the Jingere-bér, built by Manso Masa; the mosque of Sankoré, built, at an early 
period, at the expense of a wealthy woman; and the mosque Sidi Yahia, buift at 
the expense of a kAdhi of the town. 

* * » - * * ” o * 

“The whole number of the settled inhabitants of the town amounts to about 
thirteen thousand ; while the floating population, during the months of the 
greatest traffic and intercourse, especially from November to January, may amount, 
on an average, to five thousand, and under favorable circumstances to as many as 
ten thousand.” 

This work of Br. Barth is one of the most important contributions to modern 
Science. The greatest drawback to its popular interest, is its abounding details; 
and yet, these are what the careful student will most especially prize. Reflections, 
and conclusions, and summaries, would save the trouble of reading and thinking 
for one’s self; but here we have the daily record of the author's personal observa- 
tions, given with the scientific®precision and accuracy of the well-furnished scholar. 
He tells us of rich countries; fertile plains; large and navigable rivers; nations, 
powerful even in their decay, and, in some instances, with a considerable civiliza- 
tion, and a poetical and historical literature ; and, as we have seen, especially in 
Timbuctu, with large and stately public buildings. The great hindrance to the 
material and social prosperity of Northern Central Africa seems to be the want of 
a central commanding Empire, with power enough to command influence; where- 
as, the country is broken up into numerous hordes and tribes, jealous of, and 
warring against each other, and embittered on either side by the spirit of a bloody 
Pagan and Mahomedan fanaticism. What the opening up of this country to 
European Commerce and civilization is to do for it, remains to be seen. The 
Niger, alone, is said to be more than three thousand miles in length, and to be 
navigable for the greater part of its course. In Southern, Southeastern and 
Western Africa, English enterprise is pushing its conquests ; and all, we doubt 
not, ultimately for one great end, the triumphs of the Cross, 

The Appendix to this volume contains learned statements and tables on several 
of the interior Provinces of Africa; their history; towns and villages; specimens 
of their Poetry and Literature ; Chronological Tables; routs of travel, and the 
course of the Upper Niger; Vocabularies ; Meteorological Tables, &c. 

But we cannot do justice to this work by description, nor by extracts. It must 
be read to be appreciated; and will be appreciated most by those who bring to its 
pages, not a childish curiosity and thirst for mere amusement, but a sympathy 
with its author in his genuine love of true Science. 
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James, THE Lorp’s Brorner. Whose Son was he? What was his position in the 
Church? What connection has this subject with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States? By the Rev. Cuauncey W. Fircn, D. D., 
Rector of St. James’ Church, Piqua, Ohio. New York: D. Dana, Jr. 1858. 
12mo. pp. 83. 


Those of our readers who are familiar with the discussion of the question which 
the Rev. Dr. Fitch here examines, (and by late German scholars it has been 
treated with great learning,) will not expect us to enter upon it here within our 
present brief limits. All that we can do is to throw out a few general and discon- 
nected observations. We hold that the language of Scripture, in its plain and 
natural signification, does lead us to believe, that Joseph and Mary did live 
together for many years after the birth of Jesus, in the marriage relation as man 
and wife ; that they were the parents of several children; and that, of these, one 
was James, surnamed “ the Just,” and the first Bishop of Jerusalem. We con- 
fess, also, that we have never yet seen arguments sufficient to shake our conviction 
as to the undoubted meaning of the New Testament Scriptures upon these points. 
We commend this little volume of the Rev. Dr. Fitch as containing a compact 
summary of the Scriptural testimony, and a brief but clear statement of the 
whole argument. And yet, it is also certain, that the popular belief, and even 
among many of our soundest divines, Bishop Pearson among the number, has 
been in the other direction. The Continental Reformers were of the same opin- 
ion. The apocryphal writings, the Apostolic Constitutions, the most distinguished 
later Greek and Latin Fathers, unquestionably held to the perpetual virgiaity of 
the Mother of our Lord. What the Gnostic Philosophy had to do with this opin- 
ion in the Early Church; and what is the distinction between the Fathers as 
witnesses of facts, and, as the authors of mere opinions, we have no room now to 
show. Nor should we regard the whole question as of such great importance 
except for the preposterous and astounding claims for the Virgin Mary, put forth 
in later times by the Romish Church. In this regard, the subject is of very great 
interest, and deserves the careful study of Churchmen, and of our Clergy 
especially. For this reason, we are glad to see the work before us. Its Church 
tone is sound, and its argument for the Apostolic Succession unanswerable. We 
see in the Romish papers that it has already stirred upa furious onslaught upon its 
author by the devotees of modern Marvolatry. The intense bitterness of their 
attacks, shows that they have been wounded at a vulnerable point. 


Tue New Axzrican Cycropzp1a: A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by Grorer Riptey and Cuartes A. Dana. Vol. IV. Brownson— 
Chartres. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 8vo. pp. 766. 


The successive volumes of this work, as they are issued, fulfill the promises of 
the publishers, and, as it seems to us, fully meet the popular demand of the 
public. In a Cyclopedia to be comprised within fifteen octavo volumes, the 
exhaustive elaboration in the preparation of articles, which we find in larger 
works of this class, is not to be anticipated; and yet with several of these at 
our command, we find this of Appleton’s, for all ordinary purposes, entirely 
satisfactory. The articles are fresh, embracing all the late discoveries and 
inventions in Science and Art; are thoroughly digested, compactly written, and, 
as far as we have a right to look for it in such a work, accurate. Of course, 
in all matters of History, civil and ecclesiastical, Moral Science, Christian 
Doctrine, &e., the work does not always represent our own convictions, and 
is sometimes grievously at fault; but in the vast range of subjects on which 
it will be consulted, the reader cannot elsewhere find such a mass of reliable 
information within the same space. In the Fourth Volume, in Biography, there 
are articles on W. C. Bryant, Aaron Burr, H. T. Buckle, Thomas Carlyle, Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Lady Bulwer, Lord Byron, Lady Byron, Ada Byron, 
Burns, Camoens, Cervantes, Cesare Cantu, Inez de Castro, Beatrice Cenci, 
Beau Brummel, John and Sebastian Cabot, E. T., W., and W. H. Channing, 
the Calverts of Baltimore; Champollion, Julius Cesar, Charivari, Charlemagne, 
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Catharine de Medici, Cassanova, Cagliostro, Carbonair, the Rev. John Caird, 
Count of Chambord, and numerous others, There are articles on Buddhism, 
Cambridge University, Calvary, Censorship of the Press, Chartism, &c., &c. 
The articles on Geography and Physical Science are very complete. Among 
the names announced as contributors, are the Hon. Edward Everett, Prof. 
Felton, of Harvard; M. Brown-Sequard, of Paris; Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Richard Hildreth, George Ticknor, George §S. Hillard, Henry T. Tuckerman, 
William Gilmore Simms, John R. Thompson, of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger; Prof. Johnson, of Yale; Prof. Cutting, of Rochester University; C. L. 
Flint, Secretary to the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 

Since the above was written, we have received volumes two and three, and 
have only to add that the work is sold by subscription only, and at the following 
prices per vol.: Cloth, $3; Library style, $3.50; Half Morocco, $4; Half 
Russia, $4.50. 

Tue Acre or Cuivatry. Part I. Kine Arruvr anp nis Knicnts. Parr II. 
Tue MasinoGeon; or Welsh Popular Tales. By Taomas Butrincn, Author 
of “The Age of Fable.” Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1859. 12mo. 
pp. 414. 

The race of Gradgrinds will find little to interest them in the legendary 
history of their country, or nation; and yet, in these fabulous romances we 
often catch a glimpse of what is more valuable than mere facts, or names and 
dates; to wit, the manners, habits, customs, and instincts, of a people. An 
interest in the old English Chronicles seems to have been lately revived in 
England, especially by the labors of Dr. Giles, whose edition of Ethelwerd, 
Asser, Geoffrey, Gildas, Nennius, and Richard, is now so accessible. And we 
are glad to greet an original volume from our own American press, which 
reminds us of the knight-errantry and daring chivalry of our early ancestors. 
King Arthur, whose name is so famous in the mythology of Britain, and his 
renowned Knights; and the Welsh popular Tales, called Mabinogeon, are the 
subjects of Mr. Bulfinch’s imaginative volume. The author shows a familiarity 
with a field of literature of which we all need to know more; which is essen- 
tial to any tolerable enjoyment of Spenser, and which throws new light upon 
some of the most beautiful passages of Shakespeare. In waking up sentiment 
in the hearts of the people, and in inspiring conceptions of chivalrous and 
noble deeds, the influence of such a volume must be wholesome. 


Witp Sports 1n THE Far West. By Frepertck Gerstarcker. Translated 
from the German. With Eight Crayon Drawings, executed in oil colors, from 
designs by Harrison Weir. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1859. pp. 396, 


Why the enterprising and worthy publishers should have been at the expense 
of republishing this work, or of embellishing it with such beautiful illustrations, 
we know not. This Mr. Gerstaecker pretends to have been in the country in 
1837, and to have remained about five years. But he is evidently a low fellow, 
and his associates, tastes, habits of observation, remarks upon the country, 
&c., are what might be expected from such a source. We took up the 
handsome volume with pleasant anticipations; and one of the first of the au- 
thor’s sage remarks, that we lit upon, was the following. He says, ‘ Though 
New York is not a slave state, they [the negroes] are considered no better 
than cattle. Yet they enjoy a number of privileges, which they lately obtained 
through the kindness of General Jackson.” We have followed him in his 
ramblings on the rivers of the West and Southwest, but have found little that is 
worthy of notice. 


CuristiaN Union, AND THE Protestant Episcopa Cuurcn In ITs REeE.ation 
ro Cuurcn Unity. By Wiitram H. Lewis, D. D., Rector of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. New York: Published for the Author, by Rev. 
F. D. Harriman, 762 Broadway. 1858. 12mo. pp. 116. 


Among all our Presbyters, we doubt if there is one who has done more, 
within the last few years, to promote unity of feeling and action within the 
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bounds of our own communion, than the Rev. Dr. Lewis, the author of the 
volume before us. In this work he has entered upon a larger field. He has 
grappled with a question which, in one form or another, is agitating the better 
part of the entire Protestant world. While Popery and Infidelity are each mar- 
shaling their forces and combining their strength, Protestants are simply eating 
the fruit of their own ways; they are dividing and subdividing, until their 
moral power for aggressive action is well nigh gone. And while many among 
them, and especialiy among their leaders, neither see, nor know, nor care 
anything about this; this is not true with multitudes of thoughtful men among 
them; and, by such men, these considerations of Dr. Lewis deserve to be 
seriously pondered. The two points which the author urges, are these: first, 
that Visible Unity is a Scriptural feature of Curist’s Church. And, second, 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church, as now organized in this country, jis 
adapted to be a feasible rallying point, for the restoration of that Unity. We 
are aware that the denominations around us will say, why, you are begging the 
whole question; you are taking for granted, that you, Churchmen, are right, 
and that everybody else is wrong. Not at all. We are only announcing a 
proposition to which hundreds on hundreds of our Clergy have already come, as the 
result of patient and protracted study; and one, which multitudes of others feel 
and acknowledge to be true, though they lack the moral courage to confess 
it publicly, We commend this little volume of Dr. Lewis, as calculated to 
do great good. As a witness against the sin of Schism, and as a popular 
defense of what we believe to be the Scriptural and Apostolic model of our 
own Branch of Curist’s Church, the volume deserves to be widely circulated. 
Such truths will be responded to by earnest, conscientious men; and there 
are indications that, for the next twenty-five years, the numbers of Christians 
who are to rally upon this ground, will be very great. Let copies of this vol- 
ume be scattered everywhere. 


Reapines ror Every Day 1x Lent. Compiled from the Writings of Bishop 
Jeremy Taytor. By the Author of ‘“ Amy Herbert,” ete. New York: Dan- 
iel Dana, Jr. 1859. 12mo. pp. 857. New Haven: G. B. Bassett & Co. 


They who appreciate the object of the Lenten Season will be pleased with, 
and grateful for, these Selections from the writings of Bishop Taylor, by 
Miss Sewell. For each day’s Meditation a definite duty is presented; and 
the incitements and instructions, clothed in the rich vesture for which Jeremy 
Taylor’s language is so remarkable, close with an appropriate Prayer for the 
reader’s private personal use. 


Tue History or THE Reticiovs MovemMeNT oF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
Cattep MetTHopismM, considered in its different Denominational Forms, and 
its Relations to British and American Protestantism. By Ape. Srevens, 
LL. D. VolumelI. From the Origin of Methodism to the Death of White- 
field. New York: Carlton & Porter. 8vo. pp. 480. 


We shall have something to say of this book, in our next Number. 


Tne Pioneer Bisnop; or the Life and Times of Francis Asnury. By W. 
P. Srrickianp, with an Introduction by Natwan Banos, D. D. Third Thou- 
sand. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1859. 12mo. pp. 496. 


We can say nothing of this Life of ‘‘ Bishop” Asbury, without at once 
opening up questions which we have no room here to discuss ; and no necessity, 
as they will receive attention hereafter. But we are glad to see this work, 
even with the gloss which is put upon certain fundamental points in Methodist 
history; for enough is said to show the conscientious scruples of Asbury 
about this spurious ‘ Episcopacy” which was finally conferred upon him ; 
and we have abundant proofs, also, that Dr. Coke was restless under it, and 
tried to get rid of it. The history of Methodism is one of the most remarkable 
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chapters in the annals of modern Christendom; and the future of that sect 
promises to be equally eventful. 

Mr. Asbury was born in England, Aug. 20, 1745; came to this country as a 
Missionary, in 1771; was made “Superintendent,” by Mr. Coke, in 1784; and 
died near Fredericksburg, Va., March 31, 1816. 


Lives or THE QuEeENS oF ScotLanp and English Princesses connected with 
the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes Srricxitanp. Vol. VIL. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 470. New Haven: 
E. Downes. 


This volume continues and concludes the history of the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart. Miss Strickland commits herself thoroughly to the Romish interpreta- 
tion of that portion of Scottish history, and receives with unquestioning 
confidence testimony not worthy of the slightest regard. Neither the history of 
Mary, or of Elizabeth, can be written without an eye upon the desperate 
plots constantly maturing upon the continent, and which the British Parliament 
seems to have recently voted to be mere myths, or old-wives’ fables. 


Tne Comepies or Terence, literally Translated into English Prose, with 
Notes. By Henry Tuomas Ritey. To which is added the Blank Verse 
Translation of George Coteman. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1859. 
12mo. pp. 609. New Haven: E. Downes, 


No translation can do justice to the original Greek of Terence; and yet 
both these versions, the prose of Riley and the blank verse of Coleman, give 
a good idea of what Greek Comedy was, in plot, character, and sentiment. 
The volume forms one of the series of Harper's Classical Library. 


Srreet Tuovents, By Rev. Henry M. Dexter, Pastor of the Pine Street 
Church, Boston. With Illustrations by Billings. Boston: Crosby, Nichols 
& Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 216. 


This volume is made up of fifty-two moralizings on anything and everything 
in the streets of Boston, which the author contributed during an entire year, to 
a weekly newspaper. They seem to us below the average of ordinary newspa- 
per contributions. 


Tue Latrp or Nortaw. A Scottish Story. By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret Mait- 
land,” ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 390. New 
Haven: E. Downes. 


Sytvan Hott’s Daventer. By Hotme Lee, Author of “ Kathie Brande,” ete. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 422. New Haven: E. 
Downes. 


What WILt HE Do with IT? By Piststratcs Caxton. A Novel. By Sir E£. 
Butwer Lytron, Bart., Author of ‘“ My Novel,” ete. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1859. 8vo. pp. 311. New Haven: E. Downes. 


Tue Great Day or ATONEMENT; OR MepITATIONS AND Prayers on the Last 
Twenty-Four Hours of the Sufferings and Death of our Lorp anp Saviour 
Jesus Curist. Translated from the German of Cuartorre Exizanetu Nesr- 
Lin. Edited by Mrs, Corin Mackenzir, Author of “ Delhi, or Six Years in 
India.” Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 12mo. pp. 200. 


This work was written by the daughter of a German Pastor, Rambach, about 
the middle of the last century, and has been revised and translated in the 
belief of its eminently spiritual character. The writer exhibits great intensity 
of feeling, and fervor of faith, and depth of penitence, as she lingers around 
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the scenes of our dear Lord’s humiliation and passion during the last twenty- 
four hours of His life. Indeed, her work reminds us of the Confessions of 
St. Augustin, and the Meditations of St. Anselm and St. Bernard. It is a 
rare book for the true penitent, and will be found full of comfort, as it points 
so directly and immediately to the Lamb of God Who takest away the sins 
of the world. [t is a fit companion for the closet, and especially will it aid in 
preparation for the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


CaTECHISINGS ON THE CoLLEcts. Mostly taken from Miss Jackson’s Stories and 
Catechisings in Illustration of the Collects. Adapted and in part composed 
by the Rev, Cuartes Frepx. Horrman, M. A. Second Edition. Philadelphia. 
1859. 16mo. pp. 504. 


For Sunday Schools, we think this the best book of instruction that we 
have seen. While it is simple, well arranged, and well illustrated, the work 
has one cardinal excellence. It distinguishes clearly between what the Grace 
of God does, and what it does not do, in the Holy Sacrament of Baptism. 
It accepts the definition of a Sacramentas given in our Catechism, and teaches 
that it is ‘‘a means whereby we receive the same” Grace; but, at the same 
time, it as clearly teaches that “this infection of nature doth remain, yea in 
them that are regenerated.” If any one will read the ‘ Prelectiones Theo- 
logice ” in the Romish College, on this point, he will see that there is a radical 
distinction between us and Rome as to the nature and effect of the Grace 
of Baptism; and it is, in our judgment, the real turning point of the difference 
in the doctrinal teachings of the two Systems. No one can hold with Rome 
here, and be either a consistent or satisfied Churchman; just as no one can 
deny the Grace of the Sacrament altogether without being essentially a Ra- 
tionalist or a High Calvinist. In the great cause of Christian Nurture, this 
point cannot be overestimated ; for it lies at the very foundation of the Christian 
Life; and Repentance, Faith, the Atonement, the Offices of the Hoty Gunost, 
&c., &c., all then assume their true position in the work of personal religion. 
We allude to this point here, because its recognition by Mr. Hoffman underlies 
the teachings of a book, prepared in other respects with so much ability and 
good judgment. 


A Tune Book proposed for the use of Congregations of the Protestant Epts- 
copa Cuurcu. Compiled by a Committee appointed for the purpose by the 
House of Bishops. New York. 1859. Small 4to. pp. 376. 


On the subject of Church Music in general, and of this ‘‘ New Tune Book” 
in particular, we shall have something to say in our next Number. 


Tue Past anp THE Present or St. AnpREw’s. Two Discourses preached in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, on the 12th and 19th of September, 1858, 
By the Rev. Witttam Bacon Srevens, D. D., Rector. Philadelphia. 1858. 
12mo. pp. 124. 


It is no secret, that there is in the Church a tendency toward two opposite 
Schools of Theology; one of these is the Sacramental; the other is the Emo- 
tional. Now, it is the resistance of this tendency, to which, as Reviewers, we 
stand pledged. For it is the inevitable result of this tendency, on the one hand, 
to overestimate, or rather to take a wrong view of Sacraments, and to under- 
estimate the importance of spiritual affections; and, on the other hand, to 
underestimate Christ’s Sacraments, to take a wrong view of their nature, import, 
and value, and to give an exaggerated importance to mere feeling or emotion. 
The Church bolds to both. She holds to Sacraments, and she holds to true 
Christian experience. And hence, no one can do the Church a greater injury 
than to push a system of Theology in either direction, so far as to ignore its 
corresponding, or counterbalancing, or, to speak more correctly, its supple- 
mentary truth; or, to drive men to the organization of a party around such 
opposite truth, or system of truths. 
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In later times, when the lines of party have been strongly drawn in the 
Church, St. Andrew’s Parish, Philadelphia, has been supposed to represent one 
of these Schools of Theology. Indeed, we have seen it publicly stated that its 
first Rector, near the close of his life, expressed his regret that he had not given 
more prominence in his teaching to the Institutions of Curist’s Visible Church. 
However this may be, the parish, during the thirty-five years of its existence, has 
been one of the most efficient in the whole American Church. Indeed, its 
Rectors have all been men who would command influence, and make their mark 
anywhere. The Rev. Dr. Stevens, the present Rector, sketches the lives of 
these men, and their connection with St. Andrew’s. They are the Rev. Dr. G. T. 
Bedell, the Rev. Pr. John A. Clark, and the Rt. Rev. Bishop T. M. Clark, D. D., now 
Bishop of the Diocese of Rhode Island. We learn from the Sermons, that forty- 
four Clergymen have come into the Ministry of the Church from this congre- 
gation, seventeen of whom were scholars, and twenty-nine were teachers in its 
Sunday School, Its amount of charitable and missionary offerings, for the last 
ten years, is over $211,000; of which, $50,000 was for the American Sunday 
School Union. 

We are glad to see in these Sermons a tone of loyalty to the Church. While 
protesting against certain teachings, Dr. Stevens says the parish “has maintained 
inviolate a strict attachment to our devout liturgy; it has held firmly to our 
Apostolic ministry; it has cherished, decidedly, the distinctive features of our 
holy Catholic Church.” We assure the author that the great body of Church- 
men throughout the country have no sort of sympathy with errors which he 
describes, and that the mass of our Clergy hold and teach the great doctrines 
“of Repentance from dead works, and of Faith towards God,” with honest 
fidelity ; while they do not feel at liberty to regard as ‘“unessentials” the other 
parts, of what the Apostle terms the ‘ foundation,” or “the principles of 
the doctrine of Christ.” 

The Sermons are exceedingly creditable to the Author; and we are by them 
the more convinced of the wealth of zeal, and earnestness, and power, which the 
Church has in store for still greater conquests for Curist when His Watchmen 
shall see eye to eye, and join hand to hand in our one great work. 


Ture Orv Prantation, and What I gathered there in an Autumn Month. By 
James Huncerrorp, of Maryland. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 
pp. 369. New Haven: E. Downes. 

“The Old Plantation” is not only a readable, but a very delightful book, The 
writer, a young Lawyer in his twenty-first year, fleeing from the ravages of the 
Asiatic Cholera in Baltimore in 1832, sought refuge in one of the Southern 
Counties of Maryland at the Plantation of his Uncle. As a picture of life in one 
of the old families of Maryland, with its traditional pride and respectability, its lav- 
ish hospitality, its merry-making and good cheer, its high sense of honor and its 
chivalry, its groupings of masters and servants and the intermingling of kind 
offices between them, the story is cleverly told. The sketches of Negro character 
on a Plantation are very well done; and the Yankee peddler is discribed to the 
life. Even the flings at Yankee character we can afford to laugh at. What we 
particularly object to, is a little very bad theology, which is of the humanitarian 
type. Clarence Audley’s love affair with Lizzie Dalton, is much better represented 
than the philosophical explanations by which he was won to a belief in Christian- 
ity; that is, he is a better lover than theologian. As an illustration of some of 
the better phases of Southern Society, the work is an attractive one. 


PLEASANT PatHways: or, Persuasives to early Picty. Containing Explanations 
and Illustrations of the Beauty, Safety, and Pleasantness of a Religious Life; 
being an earnest attempt to persuade young people of both sexes to seek hap- 
piness in the love and service of Jesus Carist. By Danixt Wise, Author of 
“The Path of Life,” ete. New York: Carlton & Porter, 1859. 12mo. pp. 285. 
This long title-page leaves little to be said of the volume itself. A religious 

earnestness, which used to characterize old-fashioned Methodism, and was the se- 

cret of its power, is the most marked feature of the book. 
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Tue Srate or THE ImpeniteNtT Deap. By Atvan Hovey, D. D., Professor of 
Christian Theology in the Newton Theological Institution. Boston: Gould & 
Lincolu. 1859. 12mo. pp. 168. 


Dr. Hovey, the author of this volume, is Professor in a Baptist Theological 
Seminary. The object of his little treatise is to prove, and to vindicate the doc- 
trine of the Endless Punishment of the impenitent, both against Universalists on 
the one hand, and Annihilationists on the other; and this the author does, by 
showing that the term Life, as expressing a gift purchased for all, does not neces- 
sarily imply a life of endless felicity ; and that the term Death, as threatened to 
the finally ungodly, does not mean extinction, or cessation of existence. The 
meaning of the terms Life and Death, as used in Scripture, we have never seen 
so clearly given as in an exhaustive Article in the Eighth Volume of the Church 
Review, by an eminent Hebrew scholar. The examination of the language of the 
Old and the New Testaments by the author before us is thorough; his acquaint- 
ance with modern exegetical writers, German and English, is considerable ; and 
his refutation of the arguments and quibbles of modern Universalists and Annihi- 
lationists is complete. We find also a distinct recognition of the doctrine of the 
Intermediate State. Though the volume contains some things which are but the 
private opinions of the author, yet it is on the whole a good work, and also timely ; 
for the extent to which the doctrine of the Endless Punishment of the wicked is 
called in question, or openly denied, in New England at the present day, is much 
greater than is generally supposed. It is given up as a matter of course with the 
distinctive doctrines of the Gospel. 


Tue Liprartan, AN INDEX or THE Pusiications of the General Protestant Epis- 
copal Sunday School Union, and Church Book Society. New York: Rev. F. 
D. Harriman, Agent, 762 Broadway. 1859. 


The Church Book Society, in this volume of some 80 pages, and bound with 
their Catalogue, making a neat little book of 150 pages, have carried out more 
fully the work so well begun, in their descriptive catalogue published last year. 
The “ Librarian” is not simply a general Index of the society’s rapidly increasing 
list of publications, as might be inferred from the title-page, but is an Index of 
subjects. Its object is “ to point to the books, and in some cases to the pages, in 
which important facts are related, valuable lessons taught, or great truths happily 
illustrated,” and is*prepared by a careful and thorough analysis of each volume. 

The work is invaluable to Clergymen, Parents, Sunday School Teachers, and 
those who are selecting books for Sunday School Libraries. With the Index in 
hand, much time may be saved by being able to refer at once to the book incul- 
cating some particular lesson, or illustrating some great truth. And we are 
sure that a careful examination of the Society’s publications, by the aid of this 
useful manual, will reveal a rich store-house of varied, abundant, and “‘ convenient 
food,” for the Lambs of the Flock as well as those of maturer years. The Index 
is also accompanied with a list of illustrations and a list of author’s names, so far 
as they are known. 


Aw Trstoricat Sketcn or THE CnurcH Missronary Association of the Eastern 
District of the Diocese of Massachusetts. By the Rev, WitttaM Stevens Perry, 
M. A, Published by request of the Association. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1859. 8vo. pv. 39. 


The Rev. Mr. Perry has furnished a record of Missionary activity and results, 
not only of great interest, but of great value. He traces the origin and formation 
of Missionary organization in the Diocese of Massachusetts, down to the year 
1842, when the Convention divided the Diocese into four Missionary Districts. 
The pamphlet before us gives the record of what has been done in the Eastern 
District, comprising the counties of Middlesex and Essex; and as a historical 
paper it will be preserved, and, a century hence, referred to with even more inter- 
est than it is read now. As there is no part of our country where the Church is 
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more needed than in Eastern Massachusetts, none where such dangerous and even 
blasphemous heresies are rife, so this pamphlet shows, that there is no field more 
sure of a speedy and abundant harvest, if faithfully cultivated. The whole genius, 
tone, and spirit of the people are adapted to the Church. The early Puritans of 
Massachusetts never swerved so far from the teachings of the Church as the 
Puritans of the Connecticut and New Haven Colonies; as is seen in the discus- 
sions between Jonn Cotton and Increase Marner, and the Boston Synod on the 
one hand, and the Rev. Jonn Davenport on the other. And what the Church- 
manship of the Prayer Book, and the labors of such men as Dr. Johnson have 
done for Connecticut, would have been done, and more, in a more genial soil. 
But it is no half-way, halting, limping loyalty to Christ and His Church, which can 
occupy such ground. This “Historical Sketch” is full of encouragement; and 
is, withal, admirably written. 


Tue Twenty-Firta ANNvAL Report or THE Bisnop Waite Prayer Boox Sociery. 
Philadelphia. 1858. 


The Society was organized in February, 1834; it has therefore been working 
within a few months of twenty-five years, and has circulated 145,807 copies of 
the Book of Common Prayer, being an average of 5,832 copies per annum. 

The average annual circulation for the first twenty years was 6,110 copies. The 
smallest annual circulation since the first year was 3,125 copies; the largest 10,474; 
this latter was in the year 1838-9, and al/ of the 18mo. edition. 

The circulation during the last year was 5,680 copies, and the income of the 
Society was $1,013.08. 


Firra Annvat Report anp Pastorat Letter To THE Parisn or Trinity Cuurcn, 
Cleveland, Ohio. By the Rector. Cleveland. 1859. 8vo. pp. 42. 


Among all our Presbyters, we know of no one who is “ working” the Church 
more truly, thoroughly, and effectively than the Rev. Dr. Bottes. If this is 
Puseyism, or Popery, would to God there were more of it in the Church. In an 
age of blatant miscalled charity, and platform latitudinarianism, and virulent in- 
fidelity cloaked under the guise of liberality, the true Faith is to be kept and 
spread, only by such divinely appointed instrumentalities as are recognized in the 
pamphlet now before us. If the Church is a reality, and not a myth or a sham, 
we have here the record of legitimate, consistent labor. This noble Parish has 
now its Mission Cuapet and its Cuurcn Home; and its charities for the year 
amounted to $4,236.80. We recommend to our Clergy, who are inaugurating 
plans of parochial labor, to send to the Doctor for a copy of his Report. 


Rev. Oris Hacxkett’s Sermon, at Planter’s, Arkansas, June 20th, 1858; with his 
Reply to an attack upon it, &c. Memphis, Tenn. 8vo. pp. 43. 


The Rev. Mr. Hackett, a missionary of the Church at Helena, Arkansas, in the 
course of his missionary labors, preached a Sermon, on Curist’s Love to His 
Church, a plain, practical, earnest discourse, kind in tone, and, as far as we can 
see, wholly unobjectionable. A certain Rev. Mr. Welch, however, an Old School 
Presbyterian Minister, made it the occasion of a most violent and bitter attack 
upon the Church; to which, also, in this pamphlet, Mr. Hackett replies. Mr. 
Welch’s charges are eleven in number ; and are those same old thread-bare stereo- 
typed slanders, which the Church seems destined always to meet, whenever and 
wherever she goes forth in her strength. Mr. Hackett has shown himself in this 
matter ‘‘a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” 


Resaptism: a Controversy between the Rev. Cuartes S. Surrman, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Naugatuck, Conn., and the Rev. Tuomas G. Carver, 
Rector of St. Michael’s Church, Naugatuck. New Haven: T. J. Stafford. 1858. 
8vo. pp. 58. 


The circumstances out of which this controversy arose, are briefly these. An 
adult female applied for, and received Baptism into the Church ; which ordinance 
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was administered by the Rector of St. Michael’s, May 10th, 1857. Subsequently, 
and within less than a year, this same female left the Church ; professed “ having 
experienced a certain change ;” applied for admission into the ‘ Congregational 
Church,” and was rebaptized by the Rev. Mr. Sherman; he having previously 
received the Holy Communion in St. Michael’s Church, from the hands of its late 
Rector. This ‘‘ Controversy” is one of the most curious phenomena of the times. 
We infer from it, that the Congregationalists are utterly “ at sea” as to the whole 
subject of the Doctrines and Sacraments of Christianity. How thoroughly they 
have drifted from the old Congregational moorings, the Rev. Mr. Carver has 
clearly demonstrated, and with great force. And yet the great mass of this sect, 
apparently, neither know nor care much about the matter. 


CATALOGUE OF THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, FOR 1858-9. 


The number of students in this Seminary is increasing, there being now fifty ; 
and, with its large endowments and noble Library, it ought to take the lead among 
all our Theological Institutions, and elevate the standard of Theological education 
throughout the country. 


CATALOGUE OF THE NasnoTan THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, FOR 1858-9. 


In this Seminary, so important to the growth of the Church in the West and 
Northwest, there are now forty-eight students, and siz zealous and faithful clergy- 
men engaged in the work of instruction. It has already sent forth forty-five 
clergymen, who are laboring in different parts of the Church, several of them with 
great efficiency. The Institution is in especial need of a new building for the 
accommodation of students, and it demands imperatively a new Chapel. There 
is wealth and liberality enough in the Church to supply both. We earnestly com- 
mend the institution to the confidence of Churchmen. It is doing a great work, 
and deserves unstinted support. 


Reaister or Hopart Free Cotiece, Geneva, N. Y, 1858-9. 

This vigorous College, under the Presidency of the Rev. Dr. Jackson, is evi- 
dently growing in the confidence of Churchmen. It has 16 Medical Students ; 
19 Seniors, 22 Juniors, 26 Sophomores, and 28 Freshmen ; in all, 111. 


Tae Sixt AnnuaL CaTaLoGuE anD Register or Racine CoLitEeGe, Wisconsin. 
1858. 
In this young College there are now, in the various departments, thirty-four 
students, and eight teachers and Professors. President Park is a genuine scholar, 
and the growth of the College under him will be solid and substantial. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS., 
DEACONS,. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Alsop, Reese F. Bowman, Dee. 19, 58, St. Philip’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Dannell, Wm. N. Potter, H. Mch. 6, 59, Holy Evangelists, New York City. 
Ferguson, L. D. McCoskry, Jan. 19, 59, St. Paul’s, Buffalo, W. N. Y. 
Fisse, George W. Whittingham, Dee. 19, ’58, Grace, Baltimore, Md. 
Griswold, B. B. Whittingham, Dec. 19, °58, Grace, Baltimore, Md. 
Harris, J. A. Bowman, Dee. 19, 5S, St. Philip’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Hickman, H. H. Bowman, Dee, 19, ’58, St. Philip’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Schramm, Charles, Potter, H. Mch. 6, °59, Holy Evangelists, New York City. 
Smith, Marshall B. Lee, A. Nov. 28, ’58, St. Andrew’s, Wilmington, Del. 
Stockton, T. R. Bowman Dee. 19, °5%, St. Philip’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Thomas, Porter, Potter, i. Dec. 19, 58, Advent, New York City. 
Trewartha, Robert, § Upfold, Dee. 21, °58, Trinity, Michigan City, Indiana. 
Trimble, " Smith, Dee. 29, °58, Christ, Louisville, Ky. 
Wingate, Charles, Clark, Dee. 15, 58, Emanuel, Newport, R. I. 
PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time Place. 

Rev. Baldy, Hurly, Bowman, Dee. 19, ’58, St. Philip’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

“ Brodnax,W.M. A.Whitehouse, Jan. 14, 59, Atonement, Chicago, Illinois. 

“ Butler, W. C. Johns, Dee. 19, 58, Christ, Charlottesville, Va, 

“ Bush, Augustus, Lee, H.W. Dee. 16, °58, St. Peter’s, DeWitt, Iowa. 

*“ Cowley, Edward, Eastburn, Dee. 23, °58, Grace, Boston, Mass. 

“ Getz, Henry S. Bowman, Dee. 19, ’58, St. Philip’s, Philadelphia, Penn, 

“© Green, J Mercier, Davis, Jan. 25, °59, Grace, Charleston, 8. C. 

* Keith, Ormes B. Bowman, Dee. 19, 58, St. Philip’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

‘© Mines, John F. Williams, Feb. 9, 59, Grace, Broadbrook, Conn. 

‘“ Newman, Lewis C.Bowman, Dee. 19, ’58, St. Philip’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

“* Pyne, Henry R. Whittingham, Dee. 19, 538, Grace, Baltimore, Md. 

“ Robiuson, W.C. Bowman, ‘eb. 10, °59, Grace, Honesdale, Penn. 

“ Scott, Uriah, Bowman, Feb. 10, 59, Grace, Honesdale, Penn. 

“ Stoy, Wm. Henry, Upfold, Jan. 23, '59, St. John’s, Lafayette, Indiana. 

“ Seymour, C. H. Enastburn, Dee. 23, '58, Grace, Boston, Mass. 

“ Tennent, J.C. Smith, Dec. 8, °58, Christ, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

“ Thomson, Jas. Doane, Dee. 19, °538, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 

‘© Williams, Jas. H. Potter, H. Dee. 19, °58, Advent, New York City. 

“ Webster, Erastus, Potter, H. Dee. 19, 58, Advent, New York City. 

“© Wadleigh, Albra, Bowman, Dee. 19, °58, St. Philip’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

“© Wheeler, Chas. H.Eastburn, Dee. 28, 58, Grace, Boston, Mass. 

“* Whiting, Nath. F.Potter,H. Mch. 6, 58, Holy Evangelists, New York City. 
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CONSECRATIONS. 

Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Christ, Otey, Dee. 5, 58, Little Rock, Ark. 
Emanuel, Bowman, Dee. 16, °58, Holmesburg, Penn. 
Grace, Johns, Jan. 11, °59, Richmond, Va. 
Holy Communion, Kemper, Feb. 6, 59, Chicago, Ill. 
Holy Communion, Kemper, Dec. 2, 58, Geneva, Wis. 
Holy Comforter, Davis, Feb. 18, ’59, Sumter, 8. C. 
Nativity, Williams, Jan. 15, °59, Bridgeport, Conn. 
St. John’s, McCoskry, Jan. 22, 59, Dunkirk, W. N. Y. 
St. Matthew’s, feels, Bowman, Dec. 23, °58, Francisville, Penn. 
St. Michael and All An-McCoskry, Nov. 28, 58, Cambridge, Mich. 
St. Paul’s, Kemper, Dec. 2, 58, Plymouth, Wis. 
St. Paul’s, Bowman, Jap. 13, 59, Harrisburg, Penn. 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Chase, Jan. 25, 59, Concord, N. H. 
St. Peter’s, Lee, H. W. Dee. 15, °58, DeWitt, Iowa. 
St. Thomas, Eastburn, Mch. 3, 59, Taunton, Mass. 

OBITUARY. 


Dirp, in New York City, Jan. 28th, the Rev. Bensamin Crarke Cut_er Parker, 
A. M., Seaman and Missionary of New York, aged 63 years. Mr. Parker was 
the son of the Rt. Rev, Samuel Parker, D. D., Bishop of Massachusetts, and 
Anna Cutler, his wife, and was born in Boston, on the 6th of June, 1796. He 
entered the Boston Latin School in 1808, with the design of being fitted for 
College, but left, having concluded to become a merchant. 

At the age of twenty years he became a communicant of Christ Church, 
Boston, and resolved to abandon mercantile pursuits and enter the ministry, and 
in 1818 entered Harvard College, graduating in 1822. 

Mr. Parker was ordained by Bishop Griswold, at St. Michael’s Church, Bristol, 
Rhode Island, May 17th, 1826. For some time after this he kept a Female 
Classical School in Boston, and then entered on his professional work. He offi- 
ciated for a time in Christ Church, Gardiner, Maine; in Trinity Church, Lenox, 
Mass. ; in St. James’s Chureh, Woodstock, Vermont, and for a short time in St. 
George’s Church, Flushing, N. Y. He was appointed Seamen’s Chaplain by the 
Church Missionary Society for Seamen in the port of New York, in 1842, and here 
he labored sixteen years, and to the day of his death, doing all he could for the 
poor sailors. Since 1844, he has put into their hands over seventy thousand 
bound volumes of religious books, which have been carried over every navigable 
sea. His funeral took place on Sunday, the 30th January, 1859, in his own 
Church—the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter, the Rev. Drs. Berrian, and Johnson, and 
Cutler, and Rev. Messrs. Wait and Walker, Missionaries of the same Society, and 
the Rev. Mr. Millet, being present. A sermon was delivered by Rev. Mr. Wait 
from the text, “ Ye know not what shall be on the morrow,” and a most feeling 
and appropriate address was made by the Bishop. The remains of Mr. Parker 
were taken the next day to Boston, to be deposited with his futhers in a vault 
under Trinity Church, 


Diep, at Cortlandville, New York, on Thursday, February 10th, the Rev. 
Reusen Hussar, the oldest Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Diocese of New York. 


The Rev. Witt1am Prescop Hinns died in Philadelphia, Jan. 23d, aged 63 
years. He was born in Barbadoes, W. I., on the third day of June, 1795. His 
family was one of the oldest and wealthiest in the Island, of which his father was 
some time President, and his brother the Attorney General. His first cousin was 
Dr, Hinds, the Bishop of Norwich. 
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Mr. Hinds was educated chiefly in England, in the celebrated school of Mr. 
Phillips, at Frenchay, where he had for his schoolmates Archbishop Whately, Dr. 
Hinds, Parsons, and Thomas Foster Barham. Those who had an opportunity of 
knowing his attainments, can bear witness, that in learning he was no unworthy 
associate of these eminent scholars. His extensive and well selected library of 
the choicest books, seemed as much in his mind as on his shelves. In an accurate 
and critical knowledge of Latin and Greek, and their best writers, he had few, if 
any superiors in this country, while his wonderful memory was stored with the 
richest treasures of history. He was ordained in 1819, by Dr. Howley, then Bishop 
of London, at the same time with his cousin, afterwards Bishop of Norwich. He 
returned to Barbadoes, and was successively Rector of two Parishes in that island. 
After a ministry of fourteen years, his health failed him, and he was incapacitated 
for public duty by a disease of the throat. It was then, in 1834, that he came to 
this country and fixed his residence in Philadelphia. He officiated a few times in 
our Churches, but finding that his voice was'nearly destroyed by disease, he was 
compelled to resign the public exercise of the ministry. 

He was a man of large wealth. It is stated by a contemporary, that “his 
estate is valued at a million of dollars. He gave a thousand dollars to his Clergy- 
man, eleven houses to his wife, fifteen houses to a married daughter, and about 
the same number to a daughter, unmarried, to be held in trust until her majority. 
He left no public bequests.” Yet he gave, and gave largely while he livea, and 
while it was his to give. The “ Banner of the Cross” says, ‘‘He began with his 
own Parish, of which he was a large and liberal benefactor, and then, as a Church- 
man and a Minister, he recognized the authority of his Bishop, by placing at his 
disposal voluntary offerings, as well as readily answering all his requests. We 
learned by chance, that every Christmas season he placed in the Bishop's hands no 
inconsiderable sum, to be given to the more needy Clergymen of the Diocese. 
He also showed great discernment and noble liberality in the selection of young 
men, for whose education he either in part or wholly provided.” 

His charities were as unostentatious as they were liberal. His end was peace. 
He expressed no desire to live. He knew in Whom he had believed. 





Witiiam Hicxirne Prescott, the American Historian, died at Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 28th, aged 62 years, of paralysis. He was born in Salem, Mass., May 4th, 
1796. His father, Judge Prescott, of the Supreme Court of that State, was a 
lawyer of eminence. His grandfather, Colonel William Prescott, was a distin- 
guished Revolutionary Officer, and was conspicuous at the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
where he commanded the American forces. Mr. Prescott graduated at Harvard 
College, in 1814; and having lost the sight of one of his eyes, abandoned his 
intention of studying Law, and devoted his attention to literature, and especially 
to the study of history. In 1838, appeared his History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, in three volumes. In 1843, followed his Conquest of Mexico, in three 
volumes. In 1847, appeared, in two ‘volumes, his Conquest of Peru. In 1855, 
appeared the two first volumes of his History of Philip the Second, which was to 
have extended to six volumes. The third volume of that work has just been pub- 
lished, and is noticed in our present Number. In 1856, he published an edition 
of Robertson's Charles the Fifth, with Notes and a Supplement. His various 
Miscellaneous Essays, mostly contributions to the North American Review, were 
also published in a volume, in 1845, under his own supervision. The personal 
character of Mr. Prescott deserves special attention. In a superficial age, he was 
aman of rare and ripe culture. As a friend, he was honorable end true; asa 
gentleman, he was ever, and under all circumstances, courteous, dignified, and 
noble in his bearing ; and as a scholar, he was thorough, modest, and unpretend- 
ing. In an age of literary quackery and charlatanry, the removal of such a man 
as Prescott is a great public loss. In his religion, Mr. Prescott was regarded as a 
Unitarian. He leaves a widow, two sons, and a daughter. 


Wittiam Crancn Bonn, the eminent Astronomer and Director of the Astro- 
nomical Observatory of Harvard College, died at Cambridge, Jan. 29th, 1859, 
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aged 69 years, He was born at Portland, Maine, Sept. 9th, 1789. His mechanical 
skill, his astronomical observations, especially of the fixed stars, the nebule, and 
the planet Saturn, and his other discoveries, have given him a world-wide reputa- 
tion. He was a member of various American Scientific Societies, and of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of London. He was buried from Grace Church, 
Cambridge, on Tuesday, Feb, 1st. The position which he so ably filled at the 
Observatory, has been given to his distinguished son, Professor Gzorcz P. Bonn, 
who has long been associated with his father in scientific pursuits. 


BURNING OF WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE, WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


In our January No., 1856, we gave, from the pen of the Rev. Jonn C. McCanz, 
a sketch of the history of Bruton Parish, and of Wittiam anp Mary CoLircr, 
with a representation of the College buildings. To that Article we now refer for 
valuable information as to the history of the College. The buildings, libraries, 
&c., were thoroughly consumed by fire on the morning of February 8th. The 
buildings were located at one end of the town, Williamsburg, and consisted of 
three structures. The main edifice was about one hundred and sixty feet front, 
and four stories in height. It was designed by Sir Curistopner Wren, the 
architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. In the Chapel there were tablets 
placed to the memory of Sir Jonny Ranpo.pn, and Pryron Ranpoipn, who was 
President of the First American Congress, besides other persons of distinction. 

In the library, which contained about twenty thousand volumes, were many 
volumes of rare interest, upon theology and religious literature, mostly donated 
long ago, and highly valued, besides Bibles, and rare collections from France and 
England, with the library of the Rev. Dr. Brarr, President of the College from 
1692 until 1743, which were totally and irretrievably lost. 

William and Mary College was chartered in 1692, one hundred and sixty-seven 
years ago, thus making it the oldest institution in this country excepting Harvard 
College at Cambridge, which was founded in the year of grace, 1638. The 
College was so named, as it will readily be inferred, from its Royal founders, the 
King and Queen then reigning in England, and who, it is said, directed a revenue 
on tobacco and appropriated lands and money to its use. The bricks used in the 
erection of the buildings were imported from England. In addition to the other 
professorships, a considerable donation was made by Mr. Robert Boyle, of 
England, for the instruction and conversion of the Indians, called the Brafferton 
professorship, from an estate of that name in England, purchased with the money 
given. The Rev. James Blair, D. D., was the first President. He died in 1742, 
and was succceded by the Rev. William Stith, author of a history of Virginia, 
who died in 1750. Bishop James Madison was President from 1777 to 1812. 
His successors were the Rev. W. H. Wilmer, Dr. J. Augustine Smith, Rev. Adam 
Empie, D. D., (former Rector of St. James’ Church in Richmond,) Thomas R. 
Dew, A. M., Bishop Johns, and B, F. Ewell, A. M., the present President. 

Notwithstanding the fire, the one hundred and sixty-sixth Anniversary of the 
College was celebrated on the 19th of February, as previously arranged. St. 
George Tucker, Esq., read a Poem, and Ex-President Tyler delivered an Address. 
The College will be rebuilt immediately on the old site. 


ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND. 


This Church, lately destroyed by fire, has the following history. The Parish is 
one of the oldest in the State. It was formed in the year 1719. The following 
year, the London Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, sent 
over the Rev. Mr. Orem, who officiated for the infant and feeble Church. In 
about a year he moved to New York, to accept the situation of Chaplain to his 
Majesty’s forces. In 1722, the same Society sent out Rev. John Usher ,who was 
most cordially received. In 1731, the Parish passed a vote requiring Mr. Usher 
to support all the widows of the Church out of his small salary. Mr. Usher 
remained Rector until the beginning of the Revolution, when, at about the age of 
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eighty years, he departed this life. His memory is still cherished by all true 
Churchmen with the most affectionate veneration and respect. 

The Church edifice, which was partly finished when Mr. Orem arrived in this 
country, was burnt by a party of British soldiery in May, 1778. The Church 
worshiped in the old Court House until 1786, when a new building was erected. 
Most of the time from the Revolution to the year 1793, the Church enjoyed the Lay 
services of the second John Usher, who then received ordination at about the age of 
seventy years. In 1803, the late Bishop Griswold became the Rector, and con- 
tinued that relation until the year 1829. This eminent ard most devout Prelate 
found the Church weak and divided, and left it one of the strongest and most 
efficient Parishes in New England. During his ministry, the Church built in 1786 
was greatly enlarged, As early as 1825, measures were taken to erect a new 
Church, but owing to pecuniary reverses of one most relied upon to aid the new 
enterprise, nothing was done until 1833, when, through the active exertions of the 
late Rev. John Bristed, means were obtained to erect the building just destroyed. 

It was consecrated by Bishop Griswold on the 6th day of March, 1834. It was 
one of the most beautiful and commodious Gothic Churches in the country, eighty- 
five feet long and fifty-four feet wide. It stood upon the site of the two former 
Churches. Under the Chancel were deposited the ashes of the two venerable 
Ushers, father and son. It had a large organ and a fine-toned bell. The whole 
cost was $19,000, 


OREGON: THE THIRTY-THIRD STATE. 


By act of Congress, another new State is admitted to our National Confederacy. 
The act of admission defines the boundaries of the State to be the Ocean on the 
west, the Columbia River to its intersection with the 46th parallel, and that 
parallel on the north; the Snake River to the affluence of the Owyhee, and a line 
due south from that point on the east, and the 42d parallel on the south. The 
area thus designated covers a trifle more than a half of Oregon Territory; in 
square miles about one hundred and fifteen thousand. 

The growth of population has been less rapid in Oregon than in most of our new 
territories. Its first regular census was taken in 1850, when there were found 
a little more than thirteen thousand, exclusive of Indians. In 1857, the popula- 
tion was estimated to be about forty-three thousand, which number is probably 
above rather than below the truth. At the last election about ten thousand votes 
were cast, which, allowing one vote to every five persons, a very moderate allow- 
ance for a pioneer population, gives fifty thousand as the probable population of 
the new State. 

The Methodist is the prevailing religion of the State. The Mission of the Rev’s 
Jason and Daniel Lee, to the Flat-Head Indians on the Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers, in 1833, while it nearly failed in respect to the Indians, laid the foundation 
of permanent influence. Their statistics for last year gave an aggregate of two 
thousand seven hundred and eleven members, with fifty-seven traveling and 
thirty-eight local preachers, and twenty-four church edifices, valued at more than 
seventy thousand dollars. In the business of education their people have been 
the pioneers, and seem still to have nearly everything in their own hands, 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


CONVOCATION.—PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 


Convocation met for business Feb. 9th, in the Jerusalem Chamber, and we have 
full reports of its doings, but too late for this Number. 


SCOTLAND.—THE EUCHARISTIC CONTROVERSY. 


On the 2d of December last, the Episcopal Synod met for the final disposition 
of the appeal of Rev. Patrick Cheyre from the sentence of the Bishop and Synod 
of Aberdeen. Our readers will recollect that the Synod adjourned from Nov. 
4th, to the above mentioned day, in order to afford Mr. Cheyne the opportunity 
to retract certain passages in a Volume of Sermons published by him, on which 
his Presentment was grounded. This he refused to do; and the Synod proceeded 
to affirm the sentence pronounced at Aberdeen. Mr. Cheyne is, therefore, sus- 
pended from the exercise of the functions of his Presbyterate. We observe, 
however,—and it strikes us strangely,—that he continues to perform the duties 
‘pertaining to the Office of a Deacon” in his own Parish Church. We observe, 
also, that the question seems to have been mooted among his friends, whether 
the operation of the sentence is not limited to the Diocese of Aberdeen; and 
whether he is not at liberty to exercise his function in England, or in other Dio- 
ceses in Scotland! We imagine such a notion is not very likely to be acted on. 

Meanwhile, there have appeared numerous publications growing as well out of 
the Brechin charge, as out of the case of Mr. Cheyne. We call attention to the 
more noticeable among them. 

Not long after the Pastoral Letter of the Bishops was issued—given in our 
pages in October last—a pamphlet reviewing it appeared, which is attributed to 
Mr. Keble, and was widely circulated in Scotland. A sufficient and very telling 
reply to this, as well as a most able commentary on the Charge of the Bishop of 
Brechin, was put forth in September last, by the Bishop of St. Andrews, in his 
“Notes to assist in forming a right judgment on the Eucharistic Controversy.” In 
this publication, together with its “Supplement,” the whole question is very fairly 
and very admirably opened. These, and his “ Opinion,” read in the Synod of Dee. 
2d, 1858, give Bishop Wordsworth a high place among Anglican Doctors; and we 
cannot but hope he may be induced to give the Church the results of his patient 
and learned labors, in some more permanent form than that in which they 
as yet appear. They richly deserve it. 

A very able Review of Mr. Cheyne’s “ Reasons of Appeal,” appeared in the 
Gospel Messenger Newspaper of Dec. 30th, 1858, which specially disposes of the 
support claimed by him from the early Liturgies. It would seem that both the 
Bishop of Brechin and Mr. Cheyne,have largely availed themselves of second hand 
authorities ; a process never very safe, and, in some cases, most reprehensible. 

Archdeacon Denison and Dr. Pusey—the former, proprio motu, the latter, at 
the instance, apparently, of an ‘eminent person”—have published letters, assert- 
ing that the Doctrine of the Presence in the Eucharist has now been formally 
denied by the Scottish Bishops. Here we take leave to enter a distinguo. That 
the Scottish Bishops have denied that Doctrine of the Presence which Arch- 
deacon Denison and Dr. Pusey hold, is unquestionable. But that, we conceive, 

by no means settles the matter. A further question is at least possible and per- 
missible ; i. e., whether Archdeacon Denison and Dr. Pusey do themselves hold 
the Doctrine of the Presence which the early Fathers and the great Anglican 
Divines have held. Moreover, Dr. Pusey lays great stress on some supposed dis- 
respect to, or disagreement with Bishop Andrewes, oa the part of the Scottish 
Bishops. It strikes us as strange that so much is made of this, while the Author 
of * Considerations, &c.,” slights Archbishop Laud in a way calculated to concili- 
ate favor in some quarters, and the Bishop of Brechin says distinctly of a large 
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body of the best Scottish Divines, that they “seem to advocate a Rationalistic 
theory of the Real Presence,” and yet both go unchallenged! But there is really 
no foundation for the charge. For, when Bishop Andrewes’ statements come to 
be examined, the conclusion is, either that he has contradicted himself, which no 
one can suppose; or, that his positive declarations must be limited by his nega- 
tive ones, in which case he is at one with the Scottish Bishops. 

We learn that intimations, not to say threats, of a possible schism, are thrown 
out. This only proves what has often been proved of late, that many who pro- 
fess the greatest reverence for the authority of the Episcopate, do it with the 
mental reservation, “provided the Episcopate moves in accordance with our 
wishes.” Secession is much more probable than an organized schism. Meantime, 
the doctrine for which Holy Martyrs died three hundred years ago, is nobly 
witnessed for by the Scottish Bishops, and for this, God’s Holy Name be praised ! 


SCOTTISH CHURCH, 


From the Scottish Clergy List, for 1859, we compile the following statistics : 

1. Diockse or Eprnpuran. 

The Rt. Reverend Cuartes Hucues Terror, D. D., Bishop and Primus, 

23 Churches; 26 Clergy. Scottish Communion Service used in 2 Churches; 
English in 19. 


2. Unirep Diocese oF ARGYLL AND THE IsLEs, 

The Rt. Reverend ALexanver Ewing, LL. D., D. C. L., Bishop. 

17 Churches; 24 Clergy. Scottish Communion Service used in 2 Churches ; 
English in 12. 


8. Diocese or BRECHIN. 

The Rt. Reverend ALEXANDER Penrose Forses, D. C. L., Bishop. 

15 Churches; 16 Clergy. Scottish Communion Service used in 6 Churches; 
English in 7. 


4. Unitep Diocese or Guascow anp GALLOWAY. 

The Rt. Reverend Water Joun Trower, D. D., Bishop. 

82 Churches; 84 Clergy. Scottish Communion Service used in 3 Churches; 
English in 29. 


5. Untrep Diocese or Moray anv Ross. 

The Rt. Reverend Rosert Epen, D. D., Bishop. 

20 Churches; 18 Clergy. Scottish Communion Service used in 7 Churches ; 
English in 13. 


6. Unirep Diocese or St. ANDREW’s, DuNKELD, AND DUNBLANE. 

The Rt. Reverend Cuartes Worpswortn, D. C, L., Bishop. 

23 Churches; 28 Clergy. Scottish Communion Service used in 11 Churches ; 
English in 11. 


7. Diocese OF ABERDEEN. 

The Rt. Reverend Tuomas GeorGe Sutuer, D. C. L., Bishop. 

25 Churches ; 25 Clergy. Scottish Communion Service used in 20 Churches ; 
English in 5. 


Great diversity prevails as to the time and frequency of celebrating the Holy 
Communion. In the larger number of Churches it is celebrated on the Greater 
Festivals and on the first Sunday of every month; in others it is celebrated on 
every Sunday and every Festival. In St. Ninian’s Cathedral there is Communion 
every Sunday and Festival, 7 and 11 A. M., also on each day within the Octaves 
of Great Festivals, and on Tuesday and Thursday during Advent and Lent, and 
on Thursday from Lent to Trinity. In some Churches there is Communion only 
four times a year. 
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The Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal states the following facts, among others, 
showing that doctrinal controversy is not the only evil that now afflicts that 
distracted Church. It says, ‘The united offerings of the whole members of the 
Church in Scotland, aided by those of their brethren in England, for a full year, 
as announced in December last, amounted to £3,681, 13s. 9d. The offerings of a 
single congregation of Presbyterians in Edinburgh, (St. George’s Free Church,) 
for the year ending 21st March, 1858, amounted to £5,853, 5s. Yet the latter 
sum was contributed by a single moderately sized congregation of the middle 
classes, while the other sums represent the liberality of forty thousand Scottish 
Churchmen, among whom are numbered many of the noblemen and landewners 
of the country. 

“ Again, we were only able to set apart for the hard-working Priests of our Com- 
munion, during the year prior to December, 1858, the sum of £2,003, 15s., so as 
to make their scanty incomes up to £100. In one congregation in Aberdeen, 
(that of the Free West Church,) the collections for religious purposes, for the 
year prior to March, 1858, amounted to £1,927, 13s, 2d.” 


ENGLAND.—BISHOP OF LONDON’S PRIMARY CHARGE. 


We had no time or room to notice in our last No. the Primary Charge of the 
Rt. Rev. A. C. Tart, Bishop of London. His visitation commenced Nov. 11th, 
and continued through several days. The Clergy were summoned to appear 
before him, and to deliver answers to certain questions covering a complete condi- 
tion of the Parishes in the Diocese. On Nov. 17th, the Bishop delivered his 
Charge in St, Paul’s Cathedral to the Clergy, of whom more than one thousand 
were present. The delivery occupied nearly five hours. We can give no com- 
plete synopsis ; but the topics were numerous, and the Bishop was frank and out- 
spoken. He anticipated the commutation of Church rates; he denounced the 
habit of systematic Auricular Confession and excessive ceremonialism ; he favored 
the employment of art in giving dignity, solemnity, and beauty to the House of 
God, and opposed tawdry decorations, and putting silly trifles in the place of deep 
solicitude for the salvation of souls on the part of the Clergy; he noticed the 
number of endowed Churches in London, where there is almost no congregation, 
and the populous districts without spiritual care; he urges a more thorough pro- 
fessional education of the Clergy, and at the Universities; he urges the Clergy to 
more union of feeling and action in doing Christ’s work in the Church’s way. 
On the whole, the Charge is promising and sensible. It shows vigor of grasp; 
comprehensiveness of view; and a spirit of straight-forward earnestness. The 
Bishop's tribute to his predecessor, Bishop Blomfield, was handsome and evi- 
dently heartfelt. 


NEW DIOCESES AND NEW BISHOPS. 


The Queen has been pleased to constitute the Colonies of British Columbia and 
of Vancouver's Island to be a Bishop’s See, to be styled “the Bishopric of British 
Columbia ;” and to appoint the Rev. George Hills, D. D., to be ordained and con- 
secrated Bishop of the said See. 

A subscription has been commenced at Great Yarmouth, by the parishioners of 
the Rev. Dr. Hills, Bishop Designate of British Columbia, with the view of estab- 
lishing in the new Diocese a permanent memorial of the esteem which they enter- 
tain forhim. The subscription already exceeds £200. The Bishop will be accom- 
panied on his departure for his Diocese, by twenty Missionary Clergymen. One 
of these is Mr. Lupson, a Scripture reader at Yarmouth, who is to be specially 
ordained a Minister of the Church of England, 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—DIOCESE OF SYDNEY. 


On the 23d of November, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Barker summoned a Conference 
of Clergy and Laity at Sydney, to petition the Legislature to pass an enabling Act 
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whereby the Church might legally meetin Synod. About fifty Clergymen and 
eighty Laymen were present, and the Conference continued in session until Dee. 
7th. After long debates a Bill was prepared for the Legislature, of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract. 

1. It shall be lawful for the Bishops, licensed clergy, and lay members to mect 
in Synod. 

2. The first Synod to be convened within six months of passing of act. The 
Bishop to convene Synod, and preside by himself or his commissary. New elec- 
tions to take place every three years. 

8. The Synod shall have power to make rules for the conduct of all business 
coming before it, and to make ordinances for the management and disposal of all 
Church property, moneys, and revenues (not diverting any specifically appropri- 
ated, or the subject of any specific trust, nor interfering with any vested rights,) 
and for the election or appointment of churchwardens and lay trustees, and gen- 
erally for the order and good government of the United Church of England and 
Ireland in New South Wales, and the regulation of its affairs as well within the 
diocese as the several parishes thereof, any provision in the Act of Council, 8 
William IV, No. 5, (or the Act 21 Victoria, No. 4, passed for amending the same.) 
in any such case notwithstanding, and such rules and ordinances shall be binding 
on the Bishop and his successors, and on the clergy and lay members of the 
Church, residing within the diocese, and on none other, and onsuch clergy and 
lay members only so faras the same may concern their respective rights, duties, and 
liabilities, as holding any office in the Church, within the diocese. 

4. Every rule and ordinance of the Synod shall be made with the concurrence 
of the Bishop, clergy, laity, voting in orders if required. When a measure is 
passed by two of the orders, and rejected by the third, there will be an appeal to 
the Provincial Synod. 

5. The Synod, when elected, to have power to make regulations for future 
elections. 

6. Whenever any office-bearer is removed or suspended by the Synod, he shall 
immediately give up Church property in his possession. 

7. The Synod to have power to call upon persons holding property in trust for 
the Church to furnish accounts. 

8. Clergymen to preside at meetings for election of Jay representatives, and to 
have casting vote. 

9. Every member voting shall sign a declaration, “ I, the undersigned A B, do 
declare that I am a member of the United Church of England and Ireland.” 

10. Every representative must be a communicant. 

11, 12, and 13 relate to the mode of election. Before voting, every member of 
the Synod must declare in writing, ‘I, the undersigned, do declare I am a com- 
municant of the United Church of England and Ireland.” 

14, Synod to have power to create a tribunal for the trial of clergymen. 

15. A clergyman’s licence not to be withdrawn, except upon trial and sentence. 

16. No rule or ordinance to be vitiated by informality of elections. 

17. Any other diocese in the colony may adopt this act mutatis mutandis. 

18. Bishop of Sydney, as Metropolitan, to have power to convene Bishops of 
New South Wales, and delegates from Diocesan Synods to Provincial Synods. 

19. In case of death or resignation of Bishop, bis commissary or highest eccle- 
siastic in colony to convene Synod. id 

20. Nothing herein contained shall affect the right of her Majesty to appoint 
any Metropolitan or other Bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland in 
New South Wales, or shall affect any other right or prerogative of her Majesty, 
save so far only as the same may be expressly affected by this act. 

The point which caused most discussion was the power of a veto in the hands 
of the Bishop. This was really a very interesting discussion, and resulted ina 
large majority in favor of the Bishop’s rights as a separate estate On this ques- 
tion the Conference voted in orders, the numbers being :—For the veto—clergy, 
88; laity, 41; total,79. Against—clergy, 13; laity, 32; total, 47. Majority, 32. 

The right of the Queen to appoint a Bishop for them, was debated at great 
ength, but was at last conceded by a large majority. 
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CHARACTERISTIC MOVEMENT IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


A curious development of Sectarian hostility to the Church has lately been 
exhibited in the Diocese of Adelaide, which so exactly illustrates what we 
see nearer home, thatit deserves notice. A ‘ Rev.” Thomas Binney, a dissent- 
ing Minister of London, and a man of much popular talent, visited Adelaide. 
Crowds flocked to hear him; the press in the hands of dissenters, praised 
him ; persons, high in station, dissenters and others, feted him; and even the 
Bishop, a kind hearted man, and a moderate Churchman, the Rt. Rev. Au- 
gustus Short, extended every courtesy to him. Adulation became almost idol- 
atry. The Rev Mr. Binney and his party then determined to make a demonstra- 
tion; and to get the Church to commit herself to the validity of a Congrega- 
tional Ministry. A Memorial was got up, signed by persons high in station, and 
by some Churchmen, addressed to the Bishop, requesting that he invite Mr. 
Binney to preach in one of the English Churches. Thus far everything went 
swimmingly; and Mr. Binney, as the future proved, was rapidly making capital to 
be used at home. But here a new element appeared. A Counter-Memorial, strong 
and faithful, was signed by one hundred and sixty Churchmen; and the Bishop 
found it necessary to leave Adelaide “ on a five weeks’ tour.” Meanwhile, he sent 
to Mr. Binney a long paper, giving his thoughts on, and a plan for, the ‘“‘ Union 
of Protestant Evangelical Churches,” That plan, in brief, is as follows: 

“ Having stated why I was unable to invite you to preach to our congregations, 
I took occasion from thence to urge a consideration of the terms on which 
at some future time possibly that inability might be removed. The indispensable 
conditions appeared to me to be three :— 

‘“A. The acceptance in common by the Evangelical Churches of the Orthodox 
Creed. 

““B. The use in common of settled Liturgy, though not the exclusion of free 
prayer, as provided for in the Directory of the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, 

**C, An Episcopate freely elected by the United Evangelical Churches, not (as 
I have been misapprehended) exclusively by our own. 

“No notice, however, of these preliminary conditions was taken in the memo- 
rial addressd to me. Without them there would be no security against the intru- 
sion even of heretical preachers into our pulpits.” 

Mr. Binney now begins to show his true colors. After rejecting any such 
scheme as the Bishop’s, he says: “ First, and foremost, and alone, must come the 
honest and hearty recognition of each other, as Churches and Ministers, (de facto 
only, if you like,) by the different Protestant Evangelical denominations, their 
membersand Clergy. Let such recognition be shown by the occasional interchange 
of pulpits,” &., &e. The good Bishop, who by this time was well away, writes 
back to Mr. Binney, ‘I have found, like another before me, that there are those 
who, when I speak unto them of peace, make themselves ready to battle.” 

An English writer gives the gist of the whole matter, as follows: ‘ Mr. 
Binney’s struggle, however unconscious he may be of his own aim, is for the 
hierarchy of Independency: to have his own commission as an accredited 
teacher, accepted by the Church, is his primary thought. Time was when the 
Nonconformist sought only to obtain liberty for his own conscience, aggrieved 
by ceremonies or formularies in the Church which he could not honestly accept. 
The Dissenter of to-day has no such humble aspirations; he will not treat with 
the Catholic Church, until his own soviety has been acknowledged as a branch 
of it: when that recognition has been amply and honorably made, it will be 
time to discuss the particulars of ritual and doctrine for common use and general 
belief. 

“On such a basis as this it is plain that the Church has all to lose and nothing 
to gain by the negotiation. She must confess that it was right and expedient to 
dissent from her in the beginning ; she must disclaim her Apostolical orders, and her 
belief in the divine origin of her ecclesiastical discipline. 1f Nonconformist soci- 
eties are on an equality with her, she must have been guilty of putting a stum- 
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bling-block in the way of her children by insisting on the necessity of Episcopal 
ordination against their conscientious repugnance to its use.” 


An exact counterpart to all this, is now going on in one of the large cities of one of 
our Middle States ; where Church Clergymen are leagued in Union with men, some 
of whom we know to be, perhaps honestly, but most decidedly, hos‘ile to the 
distinctive features and claims of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh; and’ who 
both chuckle over, and boast of, what they regard as a giving up of her prin- 
ciples. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MISSIONS IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 


The Bishop of Victoria publishes a Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
dated Shanghae, China, Oct. 18th, 1858, in review of the recent Chinese Treaties 
as ‘affecting the prospects of Christianity in the East. The Bishop confesses that 
“after fourteen years since my first landing on these shores, I still see, (with the 
one exception of the Church Missionary Station of Ningpo,) but little progress 
made and but inconsiderable results achieved.” ‘But siz Church of England 
Missionary Clergy are spread along the stations on this extended coast, of whom 
two have been only six months in the country.” 


To meet these providential openings for the Church in China and Japan, on 
Wednesday, Dec. 1st, a large meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held at Willis’s Rooms, London. The Bishop of 
London presided, supported on the platform by the Bishops of Oxford and 
Lincoln, the Dean of Westminster, Archdeacon Grant, the Rev. Lord John 
Thynne, Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, the Chaplain General, the Rev. Drs. Jelf and 
Wesley, &c. Speeches were made by the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, Admiral Keppel, Archdeacon Grant, Mr. John Crawford, late Governor of 
Singapore, the Rev. Daniel Moore, Arthur Mills, Esq., M. P., the Dean of West- 
minster, and the Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Bishop of Oxford said: ‘‘He believed it was universally true, but of 
China it was preéminently true, that it was necessary for us to send there our 
own Church, according to what we believe the perfectness of its organization. 
We must remember that the Chinese are acquainted with Christianity through 
the Roman Catholic Church, and we must not, therefore, send a bad exposition 
of our own communion, if we mean it to have effect. Concentrate, then, upon 
one point, and as soon as possible take some of the Chinese themselves, who will 
be the true missionaries to their own brethren in their own land. In addition to 
this concentration of effort by missionaries and catechists, let there be a mis- 
sionary Bishop, for it is perfectly impossible that the committee of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel could issue the necessary directions for using 
the opportunities, and for changing, it might be, the very places where the 
efforts were to be made: for the laying down of general principles, the applica 
tion of particular rules, and even the changing of rules. All this was, in his 
opinion, necessary to the securing of success, There must be a concentration of 
effort under legalized authority, which should bring to bear all the means which 
God had given them of convincing man of sin, and showing him the Lord Jesus 
as his deliverer from sin. [Cheers.] Then there was another very important 
consideration which from the first might be contemplated. The Chinese are a 
people that have a preéminent respect for authority. The paternal notion, as it 
seemed to him, was the one pervading attribute in the whole nation. That is the 
notion of the authority of the latter ranging up to the authority of the Emperor. 
Therefore, when we seek to exhibit to them that which embodies this principle, 
and identify it with Christianity, we must do so by showing them the missionaries 
of our Church acting harmoniously together under a constituted head. We 
could not expect the blessing of God Almighty to rest upon us if we endeavored 
to make improvements upon the machinery of our Lord’s Church. When we 
come to spread it, and as we believe that Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, are His 
constitution, we at least, as Churchmen, could not expect the fullness of His 
blessing, unless we conform our efforts to His model, and endeavored to work by 
that which we believed to be His appointment.” 
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The Bishop of Lincoln said: “It might be remembered the difficulty which was 
met with in answering the question of the Romish Church as to where was the true 
mark of our vitality ; where were our missionary institutions, which were looked 
upon as the only true mark of vitality. But the Church had too much to do then, 
and only pointed out instances showing that the Church of Kome was not the 
only one which showed vitality by its missions, Now, they might, thank God, 
point to the thirty-four colonial dioceses, to the districts where dioceses ought to 
be, and then could point to the present meeting, showing that God in His 
providence had opened another country, and given another road into which the 
Gospel could penetrate.” 


DIOCESE OF MONTREAL, LOWER CANADA. 


From the Charge, delivered to his Clergy, by the Rt. Rev. Bisnor Futrorp, D. D., 
January 19th, we gather the following items of information. There are, in this 
Diocese, fifty-eight officiating Clergymen; fifty-six consecrated, and sixteen un- 
consecrated Churches; fifty-six cures, and thirty-six Parsonages ; three thousand 
three hundred and twelve communicants; sixty-five Sunday Schools; three hun- 
dred and seven teachers, and two thousand nine hundred and twenty scholars. 


GUNPOWDER PLOT—MARTYRDOM OF CHARLES I—AND RESTORATION 
OF CHARLES II. 


The Services in the English Prayer Book commemorating the above events 
are henceforth abolished formally in the following official paper : 

“The following Warrant has been issued by the Queen, under her Majesty’s 
Royal Sign Manual. 

“Victoria R.—Whereas by our Royal Warrant of the 2Ist day of June, 1837, 
in the first year of our reign, we commanded that certain forms of prayer and service 
made for the fifth of November, the thirtieth of January, and the twenty-ninth of 
May, should be forthwith printed and published, and annexed to the Book of 
Common Prayer and Liturgy of the United Church of England and Ireland, to 
be used yearly on the said days in all cathedral and collegiate churches and 
chapels, in all chapels of colleges and halls within our Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, and of our Colleges of Eton and Winchester, and in all 
parish churches and chapels within those parts of our United Kingdom called 
England and Ireland ; 

“ And whereas in the last session of Parliament addresses were presented to us 
by both Houses of Parliament, praying us to take into our consideration our 
Proclamation in relation to the said forms of prayer and service made for the 
fifth day of November, the thirtieth day of January, and the twenty-ninth day of 
May, with a view to their discontinuance ; 

“* And whereas we have taken into our consideration the subject of the said ad- 
dresses, and, after due deliberation, we have resolved that the use of the said 
forms of prayer and service shall be discontinued; 

“Now, therefore, our will and pleasure is, that so much of our said Royal War- 
rant of the 21st day of June, 1837, in the first year of our reign, as is hereinbe- 
fore recited, be revoked, and that the use of the said forms of prayer and service 
made for the fifth of November, the thirtieth of January, and the twenty-ninth of 
May, be henceforth discontinued in all cathedral and collegiate churches and 
chapels, in all chapels of colleges and halls within our Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, and of our colleges of Eton and Winchester, and in all 
parish churches within the parts of our United Kingdom called England and Ireland, 
and that the said forms of prayer and service be not henceforth printed and publish- 
ed with, or annexed to, the Book of Common Prayer and Liturgy of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. 

“Given at our Court at Saint James’, the seventeenth day of January, one 

thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine, in the twenty-second year of our 
reign.—By her Majesty’s command, 8. H. Watro.n.” 
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EXPURGATION OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 


On Tuesday, November Ist, a conference of noblemen, gentlemen, and cler- 
gymen of the Church of England was held at the Caledonian Hotel, in the Adel- 
phi, for the purpose of considering the best means of securing a revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer. General Alexander presided, and Lord Ebury, who 
brought the subject before the House of Lords towards the close of the last session 
of Parliament, took an active part in the discussion :— 

It was not concealed that one great aim of the promoters of the proposed 
revision was to expurgate those passages of the Prayer-book which were mainly 
relied upon by the “ Tractarians” as proofs of the soundness of their dogmatic 
teaching, and of certain points of ecclesiastical discipline which have recently en- 
gaged a large amount of public attention. It was stated frequently during the 
progress of the discussion that the present proceedings were intended to be the 
inauguration of a great national movement in favor of liturgical revision, and 
steps were taken to procure the presentation of petitions to Parliament, and es- 
pecially to the House of Commons, from all parts of the country, in favor of 
that object. A vote of thanks to General Alexander for presiding closed the pro- 
ceedings of the day, which extended over several hours. 

The Record publishes the following circular, dated Edinburgh, Nov. 2: 

“The extraordinary and conflicting opinions and actions of the Bench of Bish- 
ops, and the absurd and opposite doctrines and rites, held and taught most ex- 
tensively by the Clergy of the Establishment, make the present time peculiarly 
opportune for the formation of a Free Church of England. Clergymen agreeing 
with the Thirty-nine Articles and Liturgy, willing to join in such a movement, 
are invited to a conference proposed to be held in London next spring. To 
secure a well-organized plan of operations, a provisional committee should soon 
be formed; therefore, communications are requested from all who are disposed 
to aid in the project.” 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE.—THE WAR QUESTION. 


The Third Session of the Fifth Parliament of Queen Victoria was opened Feb. 
8d, by the Queen in person, in a royal speech. The debates, both in Lords and 
Commons, were on the great question which is now agitating and threatens to 
convulse ail Europe; to wit, the condition of Central Italy. 

The Eart or Dersy said, “It is not in Naples, however, it is not in Lombardy, 
that we must look for the principal cause of anxiety and alarm, but it is in that 
unhappy portion of Central Italy which is subject to the temporal jurisdiction of 
the spiritual head of the Roman Catholic Church. (Hear.) That is the real 
plague spot of Italy. (Hear, hear.) It is in this point of the Peninsula that dis- 
content rises to its height, and there it has risen to such a height that it is notori- 
ous to all the world that, if public feeling were not kept down by the presence of 
two foreign armies, all the respect and veneration which are paid to the Sovereign 
Pontiff in his spiritual capacity would not prevent the overthrow of his tottering 
throne, or be held to compensate in the minds of his subjects for the weak and 
paltry oppression by which the government of that country is sustained. (Hear, 
hear.) My lords, it is from the presence of these two armies—not placed there in 
either case to uphold the liberties of Italy, but only to maintain by their joint 
efforts an incompetent government—that the real danger of serious disturbance 
in Italy is to be apprehended.” 

From the general tenor of the debates, it is evident enough that the British Gov- 
ernment has no intention to take an active part in this struggle, and Austria and 
France, in their mutual jealousy of each other, and their attempts to supplant 
each other, will be left to solve the problem for themselves. Yet a general Euro- 
pean War is not unlikely. 

In this place we may allude to a Pamphlet which has just appeared in Paris, 
entitled ‘‘Napotron III anp Iraty,” which is regarded as representing the opin- 
ions of the Emperor; who thus accounts for the difficulties in Italy. 

“In a political point of view, the absolutely clerical character of the govern- 
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ment of the Roman States is a contresens, an active cause of discontent, and, con- 
sequently, an element of weakness for the Pope himself, and a permanent danger 
of revolution. 

“The second difficulty for the Pope is that which results from the national 
question. In this point of view his situation is not more defined nor less danger- 
ous. The irritation in the Roman Stutes is still less owing to the absence of legal 
guarantees and to the clerical administration, than to the antagonism necessarily 
established between the mission of the head of the Church and that of the Pope 
as an Italian Prince. The cause of the revolution of 1848, was, above all, the 
explosion of the national idea, 

“Thus, in a word, in what concerns Rome, there are three considerable diffi- 
culties, which correspond to these urgent necessities, viz :— 

“1. To reconcile the régime of the Church with a legal, political, and regular 
régime in the Roman States. 

‘‘2. To render the Pope independent of questions of nationality, of war, of 
armaments, of internal and external defenses. 

“3. To constitute a native army, and to substitute for our occupation the 
protection of an efficacious and serious Italian force. 

“This is a threefold necessity, which, under pain of certain, and perhaps 
approaching disturbance, must be satisfied, in the interest of Italy, of religion, 
and of all the Catholic States.” 


RETURNING TO THE TRUE FOLD. 


The Rev. Cuartes Cottins, formerly of Exeter, England, who seceded to the 
Church of Rome, has seen the error of his ways and returned to the true Church. 


The Countess of Newry, who seceded to the Roman communion some seven or 
eight years since, has returned to the English Church, and been received again at 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. The Bishop of Oxford is said to have been instru- 
mental in bringing back the wanderer home. 


DEATH OF HENRY HALLAM, THE HISTORIAN. 


Henry Hatvam, the illustrious historian, died in London, Jan. 22d. He was 
almost the last survivor of that illustrious band of prose writers whose works may 
be said to have reached the early part of the nineteenth century—the golden age 
of English literature. He was born about the year 1778, and was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, but since he left the University he has resided in London. In 
1805, he became a contributor to the Edinburgh Review. In the year 1818, 
Hallam published his first work, which gained him at once a high literary reputa- 
tion, the View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. Nine years after- 
wards he published his Constitutional History of England from the death of Henry 
VII to the death of George II. His next and last work was his Introduction to 
the Literary History of Europe, during the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Centuries, which appeared in 1837-89, and it was in the introduction to this work, 
that he makes the touching allusion to the great calamity which had overtaken 
him in the loss of his remarkable son, who had more than fulfilled the brilliant 
promise of his boyhood. He died on the 22d of January, at the age of 80, and 
was buried by the side of his son, near Bristol, in a spot selected by himself for 
his family mausoleum, He was married early in life, and of a numerous family of 
children, only one, a daughter, survives. Tennyson’s ‘Jn Memoriam” was occa- 
sioned by the death of his son Arthur. <A friend and companion of Scott, 
Rogers, Jeffrey, Wilberforce, and other eminent men of the early part of the 
century, his reminiscences in the later years of his life were genial and in- 
structive. In his earlier years he had a famous habit of disputing every body, 
and Sydney Smith, at a dinner party, described him as “Hallam full of cabbage 
and contradiction.” For ourselves, we regard him as the very best of modern 
English Historians; certainly none seems to us to have a better appreciation of 
the office of a historian, to have done his work more thoroughly, or to have 
written with warmer and truer sentiment. But he does not belong to the modern 
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sensational school. His ‘“ Constitutional History of England” is the most 
masterly delineation of the origin, and final and full dev elopment, of the English 
Constitution, that has ever been written. 

The funeral of Mr. Hallam was largely attended at the village Church of Cleve- 
don, on the 28d of January. On the next Sunday, the Rev. J. Youna, in a 
funeral Sermon, described Mr. Hallam as possessing ‘‘ a character of unblemished 
honor, distinguished not less by its unostentatious benevolence, its unaffected 
modesty, its simplicity and purity, than by its uncompromising love of truth, and 
its sober but practical piety.” 


REV. HUGH M°NEILE, D. D., AND THE ROMANISTS. 


The Rev. Dr. MecNeile of Liverpool, is widely known not only as an eloquent 
preacher, but he has heretofore been regarded as a very decided Low-Churchman. 
The following ‘ passage-at-arms” with papists, places him where every Church- 
man must stand. 

Some time since, a Romish priest at Liverpool, England, went to a school with 
which Dr. Hugh MeNeile, a Clergyman of the Church of England, was connected, 
and made some observations in relation to the attendance of the children of 
Roman Catholics. Dr. McNeile hearing of this, addressed the priest a letter, from 
which we make the following extract : 

“My faith is the faith of the old Catholic Church, represented by three hundred 
and eighteen Fathers assembled at the Council of Nice, A. D. 825. Itis what has 
ever since been known as the Nicene Creed, and received by the whole Church as 
resting on most certain warrants of Holy Scripture. 

“The same was reiterated at the Council of Ephesus, A. D. 431, with a decree 
that it should be lawful for no man to ‘profess, write, or compose any other form 
of faith.’ 

“The same was reiterated at the Council of Chaleedon, A. D. 451, the Bishops 
exclaiming, ‘No person makes any other exposition of faith. We neither attempt 
nor dare do so.’ 

“The same was reiterated at the third session of the Council of Trent, A. D. 
1546, the assembled Fathers reciting the Wicene Creed and nothing else, as the 
faith of the Church, 

“The Nicene’ Creed is my Creed—the Creed of the branch of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church in this realm of England. 

“You have unfortunately embraced a new Creed put forth by the Bishop of 
Rome after the middle of the sixteenth century. It was published as a Creed, for 
the first time, on the 9th of December, 1564. 

“This new Creed contains all the points of controversy between the Church of 
Christ and the Church of Rome—the Chureh of Christ as she was from the begin- 
ning, and the Church of Rome as she has been for the last three hundred years. 

“This new Creed contains all the differences between you and me—between 
what you teach and what I teach. What you hold in common with the Church 
from the beginning, I hold also. Confine yourself to the faith of the old Church, 
and you and I will agree. 

But all that is peculiar to your faith is new. Of course you will deny this. 
Well! To the proof. I have given you chapter and verse for my faith. 

“And I hereby invite you, I will not say challenge, the word sounds harshly, 
and I neither feel nor mean to express any harshness ; but I give you a fair 
opportunity to show, if you can, when and where the Church—not some heretical 
individuals, observe, but the Church—when and where the Church ever pro- 
claimed as her faith any one of the twelve articles which I, as a Catholic, reject, 
and which you asa post Tridentine Romanist, a follower of the novelties of the 
sixteenth century, maintain.” 

It was found convenient by the Romish priest to make no reply to this, in truth, 
unanswerable letter. Dr. McNeile wrote again, with no further success than to 


obtain an answer to the effect that himself and his letters were not deserving of 
attention. 
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The Romanists of Liverpool, not satisfied with the silence of their priest, and 
unable to meet the propositions of Dr. McNeile, changed the ground to put him 
on the defensive, anal challenged him to discuss before two public meetings, and 
prove—lst. ‘‘ Who sent you to preach the Gospel and your authority for styling 
yourself a Catholic priest?” 2d. ‘You will be required to disprove (or defend) 
certain abuses, errors, and corruptions of the Church of England.” Dr, MeNeile 
replied, preferring published letters to public speeches to large crowds, for vari- 
ous reasons which he gives, and which will be obvious to every reflecting mind; 
and proceeds to answer the proposed themes thus: 

“Now, with regard to the first thesis which you have assigned to me, viz, ‘My 
authority as a priest of the Catholic Church.’ It is simply this: 

“IT was Ordained in due form by a Bishop, who was consecrated in unbroken 
succession from the inspired Apostles of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It 
is true that in the course of the succession some of the Bishops who formed links 
in the chain were not in their opinions and practices, orthodox Catholics; they 
had, in a greater or less degree, fallen into those errors which the Church of 
Rome, at the dictation of Pope Pius VI, and in defiance of the decrees of 
ecumenical councils, arranged into a Creed, and imposed upon her Clergy for sub- 
scription in the year 1564. 

“But though in error as individuals, they were in unbroken succession as 
Bishops. 

“The errors I refer to, bothin doctrine and practice, were exposed and reformed 
in England previous to the imposition of the new Creed of the Church of Rome. 
In Rome the channels were so obstructed by the traditions of men, that the waters 
of life could not flow freely through them ; in England the waters were purified 
from human corruptions, without any break or interruptions in the channels. 

“From this source, clear in its spring from the Apostolic fountain, muddy in its 
meanderings through medieval corruptions, cleansed and purified by reforming 
fidelity, I have received, by the laying on of hands and by prayer, my authority 
as a Priest of the Catholic Church, to preach the glad tidings of free salvation by 
Jesus Christ, without money and without merit in man, and to administer the only 
Sacraments which Christ ordained in His Church, viz, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

“If you deny this authority, please to show where the succession failed—at 
what link the chain was broken. Perhaps you are aware that some persons, who 
still assert that there was a break in the chain in England, acknowledge that there 
was no break in Ireland. I was ordained by an Irish Bishop. 

“With regard to the second thesis which you have prepared for me, viz, ‘To 
disprove or defend certain abuses, errors, and corruptions in the Church of 
England.’ As you do not specify what these are, I cannot enter into particulars ; 
but this I say: If there be errors, @r abuses, or corruptions in the Church of 
England, I protest against them as sincerely as you can do. I am not at all con- 
cerned to defend them. There is no sinking weight of boasted infallibility hang- 
ing around our necks. Into the human administration of even a Divine thing 
errors will find their way; and against any errors of any kind, which may have 
thus found a place among us in the Church of England, I protest. I have no 
desire to defend them, I wish to see them as effectually reformed as the grosser 
abuses which prevailed three hundred years ago were reformed. 

“ And if you ask me how I can belong to a Church in which there are any 
abuses, my answer is—because I belong, as yet, to a fallen world, wherein nothing 
is perfect. Any change of the Church which I could make in this world would be 
a change for the worse. My only escape from abuses altogether is to go to 
Heaven, where I may yet have the happiness to meet you, and priest Power also, 
if you and he will truly repent of all your sins, steadfastly purpose to live a new 
life, have a lively faith in God’s mercy thr@gh Christ, with a thankful remem- 
brance of His death, and be in charity with all men.” 

No answer was made to this letter, and Dr. McNeile claimed a victory which he 
says “until some Priest shall have answered my facts and dates, I must take the 
liberty to say is complete.” 








